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.^.OVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Ti tt Fublishers having determined to stereotTpe this work, the 
Author, unwilling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
Bd, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from 80uix:es not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been fiuniliar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
worthy of the continuance of the fiivor with which it has been 
received. 

Omg% StTMt, Boston, Jirno 1, IMS. -'^ 
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PREFACE. 
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It would bo presnmptaous in any aathor to attempt to give rales, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genins cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gnshings, and open to itself new channels, through which' 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents* Bules and 
suggestions, howerer, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi- 
dent^and give confidence to those whose want of oonyersanoe with ap 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a seque^ the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining idcasi or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afibrdcd. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before Imn. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 

N them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 

v^ have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 

literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 

^> the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and radness of the 

"^ fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 

^ toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 

9n >^ any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim t<4present 

. m this volume a progressive course. Leaving to^lhe judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
*nJ minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in the hope 

N that it may prove a useful auxfliaiy in the difficult but highly useful task 

^ of Compositition. 

^ Oraoge Street, Boston, JaniuuT 1st, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CoupoBiTioN is the art of forming ideas, and expseaung them in lan- 
goage. Its most obvious diyisions, 'mth respect to the nature of its sub* 
jects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the Didactic, the Persuasive, the 
Pathetic, and the Argumentative. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diffuse, as nervous or feeble, as dry, 
pUun, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. ^ it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor* 
ons thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of languiTge. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessfhl performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of Ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprdiension of its rules and principles. The eai^ 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is diought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
mudi may be said; that tfaece are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose ** bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
famish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch; and therefore the fa- ' 
ciUty whioh practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that ** No acquirement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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neM in all matters of arrangement, of inquest, and of argumentation." 
'^ Writing,** says Lord Bacon, ^ makes a correct man ;" and the author of 
the Essaj on Criticism asserts, that 

" Trae grmee In writiag cmbm from nrt, not cluuioo. 
As they more eaalest who hare leamt to dance.** 

" He Uiat begins with the calf," says Mr. I^ocke, *'may eany the ox, 
but be, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as nU 
to be able to take the calf after that" On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of oomcmsition should be com* 
menced early in life. Exercises of a simple duL^cter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to thos« 
mightier efforts by which the progress of mteUectual cnltore is most rap- 
idly advanced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to paitacnlar attentlofi : 

**Samlte materlam qui terlMtls minam 
'•TIrilme." 

Or, in the translation of Mr. Francis : 

" Etamine wen, ye writers, weigh wldi care. 
What totts 7<nur lentas, wkat your strength win 
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OBJECTS AND THEIB PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultivate habits 
of observation^ to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
pos<2d that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the following 



Its 

The inside. 
The outside, 
The doors, 
The entry. 
The rooms. 
The ceiling, 
The walls, 



JSxampIe. 

A HOUSE. 

parts are 

The wainscot, 
The stairs. 
The fire places, 
The mantel. 
The chimney, 
The closets, 
The kitchen, 



The ]>arlors or 

drawing rooms, 
The wash room. 
The bathing room. 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed, 
The out buildings. 



.1 
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A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



cnmage. 

ship. 

church. 

tree. 

map. 

horse* 



£xercise$* 




■af« the parts of the following ofege< 


A sheep. 


A boik. 


A cau 


A kite. 


A landscape. 


A cow. 


A school-room.* 


A goat 


A watch. 


A dog. 


A dock. 


A picture. 



n. 

OBJECTS, THEIR QUALITIES AOT) USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
£tep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
according to the following 



Example, 



Glass : It is hard, 

solid, 
smooth, 
bright, 
transparent, 
brittle, 
cold, 
tasteless, 

Its uses : 



inodorous, 

colorless, 

heavy, 



insoluble, 

dry, 

fusible, 



uninflammable, thick or thin, 

durable, long, 

stiff, short, 

inflexible, wide, 

water proof, useful. 



For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters, 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
rases, cups, aad oroaments, such aa beads, drops, prisms^ 
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Exerci$e8. 
In the flame maimer enumerate the qualities of lihe following objects: 



"Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

A feather. 

A pen. 

Water. 

lieather. 

Paper. 



Sagar. 

Salt. 

Sponge. 

A desk* 

WooL 

Cotton. 

Wax. 

Whalebone. 

A horn. 

Chalk. 



A lamp. 
Ivorjr. 
A pm. 
A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A qnilL 
An inkstand. 
Ice. 
Snow. 



HL 

OBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES. PROPERTIES, USEa 

AND APPEJNDAGES. . 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qucdities, properties, uses and ap> 
pendages, as in the foUowing 



Example, 

A. Pen consists of the quill, pith, 

shaft, nib, 
feather, 

laminaa, skin, 

Qualities. The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, hard, 

'hollow, glossy, 

The shaft is opake, white, 

angular, stifiP, 

The pith is Arhite, porous, 

spongy, elastic, 



surfaces, 
groove, 
shoulders, mside, and 
outside. • 

elastic, 
yellowish, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

lights 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would problem 
blj soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
sUid thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 







Mcercisei. 




Enumerate the parts, qnalities, and uses of the following objects 


A book. 




A work-box. 


A knife. 


A house. 




A saw. 


A wing. 


A tree. 




A chiseL 


. A fin. 


A table. 




A plane. 
A baU. 


The hand. 


A bureau. 




The arm. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot 
The eye. 


A secretary. . 




A dressmg-case. 


A plate. 
A barrel. 




A sofa. 


The ear. 




A chair. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 




A lock. 


-The mouth. 


A candlestick. 

• 




A key. 


The human face 



IV. 



EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentehees, gDyjCipiiTn stances which happen to himself 
and others. * " 

He should be directed to write the'incident just as he would 
relate it tb his parents or a young friend; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefuUy, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 

Example. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
ahorse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and tbe poor animal was exerting fdl his strength 
to drag the heavy load, while the crael driver was mercilesslj 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 

In a similar manner, fhe learner m&j describe the foUowing ereiiti: 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. - 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. ^._ > w- 



V. 

OBJECTS AND EVENXa 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to oom« 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wiU be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spellings and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small fiower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the -back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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dustering around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he liad just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, inunediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

JSxercUes. 

In the same maimer the learner may describe the following objects and 
events j 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, ele]lhant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagecie, with the postures and employments of the wild an?maii. 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibitioii of paintings and statuary. 



vr. 

NAME& 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a £ :ture exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

JEocamples. 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

Bj what name do we call the delaying of that which we 
know cannot be iinallj escaped or avoided ? 

Answer, Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which iias two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beei^ butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer, The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer, Temperance. 

JSxercises^ ^ 

What name is given to the reyerence of God ? 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, producing an 
association of exahed and brilliant ideas in language harmoniously 
arraaged? 
' A general coincident feeling between two persons 1 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis- 
appointment arc no longer felt i 

That state of mind which sntTere no dismay fixim danger? 

The dissolution of corporeal existencci 

The resolution to persist in any u&dcrtaking tliat has been commenced * 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows' all things * 

A habit of being pleased % 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OB CONVERSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition^ they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words' to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to addres* themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them whollj out of 
the difficaltj ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with tha 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
rition, they Zj write down in fetters. ^ they would ^y 
to their companions in their common conversations. 
« To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
'recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
lie be required to read i^ carefully, in order that he may , 
learn to use his e^es aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. ^ 

THE TUTOB AND HIS PUHLS. 
^et and no Eyet; or, the Art tf Seang, 

** Well, Robert, -where have yoa been walking this afternoon 9 * said a 
tntor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holidaj. 

BobtrL I have boen to Broom-heath, and so ronnd by the windmill 
upon Camp-raoant, and home through the meadows hj the riyer side. 

Tutor, Weil, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert, I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor. Why, if -seeing men and horses was your object, yon would, 
mdeed, have f)een better entertained on the high-road. But did yon 
see William? 

Robai, We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

7\itor, That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that I I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been 1 

William. O^ the pleasantest walk 1 I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows bythe side of the river. 

Tutor. Why, that is just the round Eoberf has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

William, I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I haVe brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities 

TtOor, Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused yon 
BO much. I fancy it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

William. I«.will do it readily. The lane lending to the heath, you 
know, is. close and sandy, so I did not mind it tnuch, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something green* 
quite difl^nt from the tree itself Here is a bnmch of it 
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7\Uor. Ah ! this is a mi&letoe, a plant of great fame for the use made 
of it by the Druids of old in their religions rites and incantations. It 
be9-rs a very slimy white benj, of which birdlime may be piade, whence 
the Latin name, viscus. It is one of those plants whieh do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves npon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled parasitical, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par* 
Ucularly honored. 

William. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tre« 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

T'utor. That was to seek for insects in the baric, on which they live. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
dania^ to the trees by it 

Wutiam. What beautiful birds they are I 

Tutor. Yes ; they have been calleJ, from their color and size, the Erijp- 
lishparrot 

William. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it wasi 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un 
bounded I Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never obser\'ed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whioi I will beg yon pre 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great det^ of white above 
his tail. 

^ Uutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned- very delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

William. There was a flock of lapwhigs upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying pe^vii so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as it one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled dose to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, ha I yon were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird^s, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruder, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

WiUiam. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for /uel ; and I 
had a good deal o^ talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creatine 1 never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfj, boggy grounds prettj 
much, ani I have known several ttirf-cntters bitten by them. 
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WiUiam. Thev are rery yenomoas, are they not 1 

Tutor. £iK>agh so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldoci prove fatal. 

William. Well — I then took my course up to the wmdmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect I I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen's houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that? 

William. 1 will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spying-glass. 

William. 1 shall be veiy glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called Camp-mounty there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
mnuing round one side of tlie mount. 

Ttuor. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

William. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into tiie liyer. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite difi^erent 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I s,iw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caaght one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Tutor. 1 can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

WiUiam. 1 must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this littJe brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several little birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
big as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their livmg by wading among the shallows, and picking 
op worms and insects. 

WiUiam^ There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon tlie 
suiface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
tlicy dashed into the stream ; sometimes they pursued one another so 
q^uickly, that ihe eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rose directly aboYQ the river, I observed many of 
them go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored full. 

Ti€tor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white bcncatii. They 
make their nests and bring uj) their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all pluuderei-s. 

M^itliam. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron |)rongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutcr. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 
William. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of tlio 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would cany him,' and was 
standing \vith his neck di'awn in, looking intently on tlie stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drey out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

7*iitor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can flnd, and sometimes in society together, like 'rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their heronries, and a few are still remaining. 
William.. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 
Tutor. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small. 

William. I then turned homeward aci'oss the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break do^vn whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William, After I had left the meadoAvs, I ci-ofscd the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what T took to be shells : and, 
upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which w;is quite fnll of 
ihem ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philoso])hers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same Appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

WiUiam., I got to the high field next to our house just as the snn was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost What a glorious 
sight ! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
a31 shades and hues, and the dear sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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Ibc horizon. Bat how large the snn appears, just as it sets ! I think it 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

Tutor. It does so ; and yon may probably liave observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

Wiiliam. I have; bnt pray what is the reason of this? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till yon know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded you ! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been very instructive^ 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robert ? 

Robert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice of 
them. 

Tutor. Why not ? 

Robert. I do not know. I 'did not care about them ; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes* 
sage; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought oat as many sources of it as possible. Bnt so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with tflem 
shut ; and upon this difference depends all the superiority of kuowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-hOuses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
gainmg a single idea worth crossing a street for ; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight^ in every ramble 
in town and country. Do you, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you^ Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or coQYersations, similar to that presented in the following 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AKD HENBT, ABOUT DOOS. 

Charles, Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday? 

Henry. He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry. yes; he is a very valuable animal. Undo 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog, and knows more than many bojs of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at th^ boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, findmg that he could not see 
tlirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, ^d, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
fiycy he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
u^ual. 

Charles. That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 

Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obliged to tie up Guido, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the ammal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped mto the water, 
and held George up by the collar till some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, tor George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, qtiite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 

2 
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fioundlj, and thinks it much less trouble to preyent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that your uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry. 0,1 could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles, I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no 'fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad,, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydrophohicu, which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Bogs, when they are mad, can-, 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophohia, 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have oflen 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and, allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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In the same manner the learner may write a simple dialogue about tibe 
following subjects : 

A cat A walk. A Sunday School ex- 

A fox. A pair of skates. cursion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. An evenmg party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A funeral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on &e water. A baptism. 

A schooL A lesson. The celebration of an 

A sled. A new year's present. anniversary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh-ride. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vin. 

WOBDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which t^ey express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence " I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present ^^ Ihe word ^^ present'^ will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^^ present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
thaf, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper si^^piification of words, because tfemr meaning is so ma 
terially af^cted by the connexion in whiclsthey stand. 
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9 

There are many words, the sound of which is exactly simi* 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to aSbrd an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, <&c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

JExamph. 

*^I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lo^ sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered, 

JEbcample 2d, 

« The bold design * 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

JUiUon, Paradise Lost, B, 2d, 
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** He hath deserved worthily of his conntry ; and his (xscent 
(namely, to the highest honors^ S^c) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 

Shakspearej Coriohnus^ Act 2d, Scene 2d, 

JEhcerctses, 

Air, ere, heir; devise, device; altar, alter: trans'fer, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, feign ; bear, bare ; oore, boar ; coancil, tcounsel ; 
coarse, course; ceiling, sealing; drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, hed; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise ; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows ; vein, 
vain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, rays, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, slaie; 
their, there; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stile, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
Aoler, collar; well, (anounj) well, (an adverb)', per'fume, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; sub'ject; ob'ject, object': im'port, import'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; ferment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment'; 
insult', in'sult; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
connt'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract^ extract';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
boagh, bow ; capitol, capital ; cask, casque ; censer, censor ; claws, clause ; 
Bite, cite, sight ; clime, climb ; Complement, compliment ; creek, creak ; 
fine, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight, 
sleight; wave, waive. 



OF PHRASES, CLAUSES, AM) SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city; The path up the mountain; The house 
by the side of the 'river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of wordo 

♦ ^ere are about sixty words in the English langnage that are thus di» 
Unguished by the accent alone. See Biceps Omipasition, pi^e 2l8i, 
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id then styled a clause^ a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of neai'ly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Mice^s CompQsition^ 
pages 7th and 65tk. 

The words phrdse and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, wttliota a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage •of words, ttnth a finite 
i^erb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always, a clause some 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There air» various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the oflice which they perform, or the partT of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
/orm them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one ex)ntaining a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

Neuter clause, . . . Darius was 

Substantia phrase in apposition^ . a King of Persia. 
Active douse, . . . Alexander conquered Darius, 

Bdative clause, .... who fled from the field of battle : 
Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 
Substantive phrase, . . 'by one of his own generals, [der, 
Participial phrase, . • . (who) coveting the favor of Alexan- 

Minor active and rdative douse, slew his unfortunate master 
Infinitive phrase, . . .to secure his own interest 
Substantive phrase, . . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the. 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 



* A finite yerh is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as thej have no nominative, are not con- 
sidered finite verbs. 
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hoj. Here man is the subject, struck tlie verb, and hoy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. ^ 

A simple sentence contains Jbut one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words, . As, 
^ Life is short, and art is long." The difierent parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

Mr8t% By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly, By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifttdy. By an entire member of a compouhd sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of relimon, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rear 
son to distirist the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, ar^ 
presented that be may distinguish the phrases from the clauses, 
the ckuses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

Exercises. 

The eye of the passing trayeller may mark them, or mark them Qod 
bat they stand peacefully in thousands over al^the land ; and most beau- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled by the rocky ^vfills of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated wiih their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral bill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By aqraments so strong. If we could imagine. The^ all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that. Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Beligion has its seat in the heart Were now 
out in thousands.' Would be expedient Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown mth grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot. 
Opportunity of addressing each otlier. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of time. We hpped that 
this sight The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light HoAvever base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. Witk 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of ni^ut The science whicb 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livei'v all things clad. 

The melancholy days nave come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
same with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
eharicj, 1 am nothing. 
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USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AOT) CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 

The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posedy it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences; as in the following 

JExample, 

We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

y^e went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage io the meeting in Church Street last 
nic^ht. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Stifeet last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

JExercises. 

In the same manner the stndent may expand the foQofdng nmpla 
sentences: ^ »'w 

My father sailed. They have done all they oonld. ^ 

John related. A cat caught 

If Henry had n3t disobeyed. A thief was canght 

God created. The lightning stmck. 

I remember. The river rolled. 

Habitual indolence tmderminei. The minister preached. 
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I heard John saj. The artist painted 

Henry declared. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horso ran away. The boy fclL 

Grcntleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The boys took. A mad dog bit. 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed 
A large number of peopled aisembled. The beggar came. 

Geography teaches. I heard him sing. ^ 



XL 

OF THE PAJITS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence,, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the diflfer- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged,- 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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The poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natund objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

Mxerdses. 

[The student will notice that in the following sentences, the memben 
are very badly arranged. It is required of hifli to present them in such 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit Uie sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing should be just as it was when he left. 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty 'sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fif 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be efEaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. ' 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet; 
again wi^h Opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

^ It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method : placing the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate Imes and numt enng them, 
he may afterwards arrange them by their -numbers, as in the fdlowing 
exaoopie : 

1 We. 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued, 

t5 our journey. 
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piness of their present and fatnre life, in mending their charaetcrB, an4 to 
influence the minds of otherd. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almigh^ cast onrselves, 
to the labor and daties which he imposes, inth new conndence we should 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a va- 
riety it furnishes, this period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judee, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly aq4 inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount 

Between the hrothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this un 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whoso 
ahroud was hi^ly not yet still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers coniposedly but firmly stood, 
grasping eadi others hand, the minister said, ** I must fulfill the promise 
which I made to your father on hid death bed. '* and wit^ a nleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voyage in quest of a north-west passage to India, .Henry Hudson 
Sn 1609. an Englishman in the service or the i&utch, discovered the nobla 
river that bears his name. 



XIL 

SENTENCES. 

The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

JEheatnplem 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

a. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made ^ have all I except lost away given 
have I what" 

Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstances^ made 
this interesting exclamation * ^ I have lost all, except what I 
liave given awaj.*^ 
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.Exercises, 

Sorrows the poor pity snfferings of the and. 

To itself others heart grateful the daty ax perfoims once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of Qod kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable yoaUi sincere of terms in grief paroit dealli 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Kewton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our : By do done be 
would as yon. 

To eat and drink, instead of liiEing do as many diink and «atw« diovld^ 
to live in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is ; bat gloriovs more hew unch good 
is great that and good Being use for oar subde it who. 



xm. 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

The first^word of every book, chapter^ letter, note, or anj 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always be^ with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every, interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent. ' 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, Grod, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, th9 Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

AJl proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it ii In 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

8 
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The first word of an example, every substantadve and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of everj 
line in poetry, should b^gin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the inteijection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin witJi 
capitals. 

JSxereises* 

when socrRtes Was Asked iHiat Man Approached the Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Renuirked, with Equal piety and troth, that the Crsation 
Is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Gnood man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improvement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Toung; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ? the custom Of duelling 1 

how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty* 
five? 

why did Yon Not Arrive sooner ? were you necessarily Detained 1 

dau^te^ of faith. Awake ! Arise 1 Illume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomK 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 

and Feed Me With A sjiepheid'a care. ^ 

ftither of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thou great first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Enow But This, That Ihoa Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. * 

yet Gavest me In thSs Dark Estate, 6c 

the language of Manv of the european nations was derived F!rom tht 
Ancient latin. 

The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement. 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish consnl 

Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by the greek philoso 
pher: " Know thyself." 

The christian lawgiver Sara, ** take im Thy Cross Dailv and followme. 

Solomon observes, that ^ Pride goes Before Destruction.*' 

Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of enqlish orthography 
'but the work of doctor webster seems in a Faur way to Supplant* It. 

have you read roUin's ancie&t history. 

thomson's 8eas<mi aikl oovper's task contain maay Poedcal Beaniiea* 

i hope Yofu will be able to Write CorrMtly All that i have Written. 
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OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written oomporitioii 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice/ which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f , The quotation marks ^ * 

The Semicolon X ; The Diseresis 

The Colon • Crotchets ( ) 

The Period § . Brackets [] 

■ ^ » I ■ I . I II. I ■ ■ I I , m » 

* The importanoe of correct punctuation may "be seen by the foUoinng 
extract from the London Times of September, 1818. 

" The contract lately- made for lifting the town of liverpool, during th« 
ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a oonuna in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are about 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.' The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish each lamp^wlth the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half Uie 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of precedin||, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the fbllowing sentence is materially affected by 
the punctuation : 

" 1 said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sony for it** 

Now the pause placed f^ter dishonest, will imply that it is ime that he'ia 
dishcnestf tnus: **I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it** ^t, if the pause be placed after true, the sentenoe implies that it is 
trae that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus : ^ 1 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it.'* 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into apiece of horrid blasphemy : ** Beheving Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God.I have engraved his portrait.** Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designiU«s a segment, section^ or part out of from a comnlete sentence- 
In its usujbI acceptation, it signifies the pomt, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

t The word smnieoUm is derived from the Latin word ««»». which means 
hm, and the Greek word haiion, which signifies a member. 

(The yrardpaiod is derived from the Greek langVMge, and me«QS «< 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The Ellipsis 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



? 



The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Circumflex Accent 
The Caret 
The Cedilla 



} 

\ 

A 

A 



To these may be added the marks of reference : 



The Asterisk * 

The Obelisk f 

The Double Obelisk } 



The Section 
The Parallels 
The Paragraph 



§ 

I 
If 



RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 



1. When two or more words are connected withont the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word f as, 
'^ Alfred was a brave, pious, patriotic prmce.'* 

2. Those parts of a sentence wbicn contain the relatiye pronoun, ih« 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com* 
parison, must be separated by. commas ; as, " The elephant, which yon 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
" Shame being lost, all Tiitue is lost** ** Peace, O Virtue, peace is aH 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." « 

3. The following words and phrases, and others shnilar to them, are 
^nerally separated by commas from Uie rest of the sentence ; namely 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
jver, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
Jbc. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
Jon, and words and danses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, '^I 
pity the man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 



h> 



arren/ 



^ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 



5. When the absence of a word is indicated hi reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be n^olied by a comma; as, '^IVom law arises 
BecuriU : from security, ingfii > ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Nouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
■re separated by commas; but ft such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, t£ey are not divided : as, ** Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal nnd knowledge." 

^ 7. When a sentence oonsbts of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and ht.ving a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common daiise, thej are separated by semicolons ; as, ** Wisdom 
IJMbuilded her boose; she hath hewn oat oar seven pillan; »h\ hath 
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killed her beasts; she hath mingled her wine; she hath 4dB0 fiircisbed 
her table." 

8. The colon is nsed to divide a sentence into two or more parta^ 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not whoUy indepen* 
dent ; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel rereaJs the plan of Divine interposition 
and aid." 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, '* The Scriptures give us an anuabla representation of 
the Deity in these words: God is love.** 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after inidal letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations ; as, "^ One clear and direct path is pointed 
oat to man." "Fear God." "Have charity towards all men.'' " G. 
W." for « George Washington." " Geo." for « George." " Bcnj." for 
« Beniamin." « O. S." for " Old Style." *» F. B. S." for " Fellow of the 
Koyal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the paragraph into sentences; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple 'ones; and the 
comma collects into clauses tne scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &a, belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question; as, "Who is 
this 1 " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
WTvv do you weep 1 " 

Tlie exclamation point is used to express any 'sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c It is also used to mark an exalted idea oi the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent ; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the effects of war ! " " O blissful da^ 1 Ah me ! how soon ye pass ! " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences oontainii^ a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
virtue ! " 

Several exclamation pomts are sometimes used together, either in a 
I)arenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoressing ri^cule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c 

A parendiesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yours^ with tne hope of perfect happi 
iiess: there is no such thing in the world:*' **Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; /or there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questioneo^ whether the retention of this character amon j^ the 
marks of punctuation aads any thing to the clearness or precision of wntten 
l&n^iage. 

t The word inUrrogoHon is derived firom the Latin, and means aqvtsg 

I The wordparmuh0tis is derived fiom the Greek language, and meaoi 
§ninstrti«n* 
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mother Bentence, but ivlach may be omittod witboat injuring Hie mum 
or construction, and is enclosed between two corved lines like thesd ; ( )• 

The cmred lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence ia enclosed between marks like these, [ ] wbixh 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the nse of crotchets and\ 
hrackets : Ciotcnets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentenoei 
which is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
generally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter; 
as in the following sentence from Sterne : ^ J know the banker I deal 
with, or the physidan I usually call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any T>hysician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion." 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c. ; but the best writeis avoid the 
nse of parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi- 
curean, aeo5-rum, baloo-ny. , 

The hjrphen must always be pat at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the ktters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordmary. ' 

The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen ; thus, -— 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for <rotchet8 and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis f or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the king; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, **'^'^] sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . < 

The breve (thus '^\ is placed OTer a vowel to mdicate its short sound i 
as, St Helena. 

Hie apostrophe $ is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the ' 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John*s; "'Tis" few "it is"; "tho'** for 
"though;" "lov'd" for "loved"; "I»ll"for "I wilL" 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 

* The word hifphfn is derived from the Greek language, and siffnifies 
Under one, or together ; and is used to imply that the'^ords or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word elUpeti is derived from the Greek language, and means <m 
Bmuiton, 

X The word apoetrophe is derived from the Greek language, and slgoiflea 
the turning awof, or omusiont of one letter or more. 
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caUod, ocmsist of fonr oommas ; two laTerted, or npdde down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some anthor in his own words ; and two ofhers, in their dhreet position, 
placed at the oondnsion ; as, An excellent poet says: 

^ The proper study of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead of doable^ 
comnias. 

The disBresis * consists of two periods placed oTcr the latter of two tow* 
els; to show that they are to be pionoanood i& separate syllables; as, 
Laocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is emplovodto unite seyeral lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to preTent 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 

** Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join ) 
The varying verse, ue full-resounding line, > 
The long majestic march and energy divine." I 

C-e-o-u-s "^ 

^4^0-Ju-s ( *"* pronounced like shns. 
T-i-o-u-s ) 

The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter c, to show 
that it has the sound of «. It is used prindpally in words derived from 
the French husguage. 

Thus, gar^on, in which word the 9 is to be pronounced like $, 

The accents t are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
w^rds. 

The accents are three in number ; 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced with the falling uoiflectioa of 
the voice; as, Beuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar made, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising iddBeetion of the voice: thus, Epicur^ui, Europ&n. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
IS used : tims, me following sentence it the acute accent be nsed on the 
word oAme, becomes a question. 

** Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou aldne lihalt hear ? " 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone, it becomes a simple 
ieclaration; as, 

* The word duaresis is derived from the Greek language, and signiiiea 
a taking away, or a division. 

t The word accmt is derived finom the Latin language, and signifies &i# 
Amm of the voice. 
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" Pleased dwa shalt hear, and thoa al^ne sfaalt hear.'' 

The drctttnflex accent is the anion of the grave and acnte accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is j^aced should have both tho 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai-et * is a mark resembling an inverted t, placed nnder the line 
It is never nsed in printed books, but,' in mannscriptSy it shows that 
something has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

recited 
** Qeoige has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generaUr used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, "» The Parallels, H 

The Obelisk, t The Paragrapl^ T 

The Doable Obelisk, | The Index, Q^ 
The Section, f 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all ejEhansted, 
they are sometimes doubled. Figures and letters are also sometimjw 
nsed instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, 4, and the para- 
graph, 1 , are nsed to mark the parts of a composition, wMch in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject^ or a sentence 
sot connected '>^th the foregoing. 

A section | is used for subdividing a chapter mto smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
mto para^phs, when the sense will allow the separation. DiiFerent 
subjects, unless they are very short, or very numeraus in a small compass, 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES DC PUNCTUATION. 
Jjitert CommoM in their proper pHaeee in the following terAatoet* 

Wiib children s^raats all that could be found were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm whicb 
he now cultivated. i 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to ns constitates the fondamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julius Csesar wrote in a dear natural correct flowing style. 
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« The word caret is derived ftom the Latm language, and signifies U i\ 
wanting. 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
an aaeriptton in tho margin, 

X The word section is derive<^ from the Latin language, and signifies a 
aivifion or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made afsSf and to be an abbreviation of the words mgnum tcctionis^ the 
4lfn of the section. 
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Climate soil laws custom food and ofli# aeddcntal d iffe re n c M luiTg 
prodnced an astonishing yariety in the oomplexioa features manners and 
Ikcaldes of the hnmaa race. 

In oar epistolary correspondence ire may adyise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend oiscoss comfort reconcile. 

Bxerdse ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine eyery thing oooUy impartially accorately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to haye heen Uind. 

Milton the author of "" Paradise liost " and *^Begamed" was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble senrant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her chfldren. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to London. 

Swift says no man eyer wisned himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgiye diyine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had layished all her fayors not 
eontent with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
liaustibie treasures proposed a reward to any one who should inyent a 
uew pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author eyen the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
be»nning of distempers as a defence acainst their increase. 

The whole circle of rices like shadows towards the eyening of life 
Appear enormous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that tne fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earth depends on the influence of Sie stars. 

Tntert the Comrna^ Cohih and Semicolon lohere they hdong m Ike fiiOowvng 

aentencet. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to for^ve divine. 

The aim of orators is yictory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Sunt Peter is painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd botde James 
tlie Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a lon^ staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jude with a dub. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqni* 
etudes may be considered as reaL 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature ervery where but that 
be neyer went beyon^ her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling iefect yet it is enough to make a mav 
uniyersally disagreeable^ 

In the New Testament as. in the dignified and sober litn/gy of ths 
Qmrch we see deep humility but not loamsome abjeetness smcere repent* 
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■aoe but not agonfaliig homt Bteadfiut fiyth bat not prefomptiioaf aasin^ 
ance liveiy Lope bnt not Mraphic ftbetraction the deep sense of hnmaa 
infirmity but not the nnblnshmg profession of leprous oepiftTity the holy 
and heavenly conunnnion bat not mgne eacperiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter ^onmdf with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no such iStang in the woild. 

Keep dose to thy business it will keep thee from vidsedness porerty 
and shame. 

The path of tmA. is aplain and it is a safe path that of falsehood is a 
perplexing maze. 

iki not flatter yonrself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness for 
there is no sudi thing in the world. 

Were all books rodnced to Iheir qnintessenoe many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an i^ would be contained on a 
few shelyes not to mention millions of Tommes that would be utterly 

insert ikt Period^ Qitettion^ and Exdamation Pointy whiert thejf re^pectivdg 

bdong in the foUotoing tentencea. 

Honor all men Fear God Truth is the baas of every virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal TheXatin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in tiie night of Oct 11th O S A D 1492 Have 
you ever read its histoir The Bambler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
IX D Sir Josh Reynol<i8 F B S was a yery distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderful proofs of the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the prodacthms of nature to all the worl|B of men 
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DERIVATION AMD COliPOSITION OP WORDS. 

Words, with regard to their origin, are divided into primi- 
dre and derivatlTe ; and, with re^trd to their form, into sim- 
vie and comprond. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original fonn, 
and is not derived from any other word; as, man,' good* 
content 
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A deriTflliTe word is £ImI which is derired from aooiber 
word ; as, manfiil, manhood, manly, manlin^ ; goodness, good* 
fy, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c. ; 
which are derived respectiveljfrom the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple* word consists of <me word, nGt:opm^o|pded ; as 
sea, able, self. . ^ • •-/**•' 

A compound word is arword that is Aiade up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water^ 
unable, myself. * t 

Words are found, on examination, to he reducible to ^rotipfl or ikmilieB, 
a&d are related to each other by identity of origin and similari^ of signi- 
fication. Thus the words /m%) jukice, j^'^^fif^ jvutiHcaUofi, jtuttcStry^ 
ad^tut, readjtut^ wijtut, injustice, Sx^ an aU kbidredmnrds, connected 
with the primitive word just. The primitive words of a langoage are 
eeneratly lew in number, and language is rendered copious and expzessive 
by the formation of derivatives and compounds from the primitives. 

When a iyllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. St 
it is placed before the word it is called Sk prefix, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix. 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, the root, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the affix; fourthly, the letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called eu^phonic- 
letters. 

The root is cometimes called the radical Utters d a word. Thus, fnmi 
the Latin word vemo, which signifies to come, and its variation twitftcm, 
many English words are deriv^, in the following manner : The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as Ae radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix controy which signifies against, we have con- 
traven; to which is acfdcd the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sylla- 
ble, and Uius is composed the word oontraoene, which means to come against^ 
or oppose. In a similar manner, we have the words prmeaA^ moertf, ctrcuai 
Mfif, amoeKA, and their derivatiTOLt 



• * Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as seorwaJter, semi-annual. Such words are generally recocnized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compouna. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that ^pertnanent eompownds are eonsoUdaied,*' that Is, are 
written without the hyphen. But it is contended that *' glass-house " is as 
much a permanent compound as '* bookseller.*' The truth Is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The student who wishes to 8tud> this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Ptirley ; »♦ 
Bice's '* Composition," McCulloch's " Grammar " and Towne's *" Analysis 
of Derivative Words." - In the first mentioned or these works, the »' Diver 
lions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivation and meaning of many « f the adverbs, conjunctions and prepesl 
ttoQ4 ef the English language. 
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Mttny <»f tbe prefixes nted in the oompositimi of Esg^lth words tan 
Lfttin or Greek prepo&aona j.ab^ the effect which they produce upon tfa« 
meaning of the rcx>t oAitribiAei mach t^ t^p copiousness of the English 
hingnage. . . \ ^ 

There are An xyiany dlfaier ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it woa|d be (Bxtremeiy Iflifficalt akd i^early impossible^to enmnemts 
them A finr instAum, only, ol" the Tarioas modes of 'denyation, can be 
givenhcre,? .•? ••^*« .. 

Some noons %re aenved yte ^er nqnns, or from adjectiyes, by add- 
ing the affix hoody or headj Aip, TWtnek,fil]!y dom^ tan, nunt, and am; as, 
from man, by adding the affix A»Mi, comes inaiiAood^ from ibn^ 
kood, &c^ from faUejfaltehood, Ad 

Nouns ending in kood, or head, are sndi as signify character or qnality ; 
as, manhood, fidsehood. 

Noons ending in ^up are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, har^hip. 

Noons ending in ery signify action' or habit; as, slareiy, knaTery^ 
bravery. 

Noons ending in wick^ rick, and dom, denote dominion, jnrisdiction, or 
condition ; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dokedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in tan signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c 

Nouns that end in ment or age signify the act, or habit; as command* 
ment, usage. 

Nonns that end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in Xan, /i'np, mg, ock, </, generally signify diminution ; af 
lamb, lambkin, duck, duckhng,'hill, hillock, cock, cockerel. 

Nouns endinp; in tude, or ude, generjdly signify state, condition, or a 
pacity ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 
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A, Ab, Abs, fiom. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &&, te. 

Ambi, 6a^ 

Amb, amphi, round. 

Ante, before, 

Auti, offointt 

Ana, back, 

Apo, Aph, Jhanu 

Auto, on^s wdf. 

Bene, te«0. 

Bi, Bis, ftoo, half, 

Biblio, bock, 

^io, life, 

Centu, AuiM&vdL 

Chrono, fi'me. 

Cumm, round, 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. vriOL 

Contra, cmommC 

Cosmo, tAs world. 

Counter, lygjofi^ 



De, Jrwn, dovm, 

Deca,<en. 

Di, Dis, &C., teparatkm, noL 

Dia, through, 

Dys, bad, difficult, hard. 

E, Ex, El, Em, Er, &c.,Mrf Af 

En, Em, m. 

Epi, upon, 

£qni,0raa?. 

Extra, bofond. 

For, against. 

Fore, prior, 

Geo, the earth, 

Hetero, of divers kinds. 

Hex, fiexa, six. 

Homo, of one kind. 

Hydro, water, 

Hjrper, ooer. 

In, Im, n, not, with an adje^ 

tive, into, with a verb^ on. 
Inter, among. 
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Intro, wUhin. 
JvaiylegaL 
Joxta, near, 
Litho, stone,. 
Male, evU, 

Mia, error. 

Mono, one^ 

Mnld, manjf. 

Myth, jTabalous, 

Noct, night, ^ 

Kon, Ne, nA, 

Ob, Oc. &c^ before, agauuL 

Oct, e»7^. 

Omnij oS. 

Omitho, 6trdl 

Ortho, ni^rAif. 

Oste, hone, 

OnX^h^ond, 

Over, a5ot«. 

Pan, aJL 

Para, ogaintL 

Penta,jii«. 

Per, through. 

Peri, aromd. 

Phil,/neiK%. 

Physi, nature. 

Pleni, >tf. 

Poly, many. 

Post, q/2er. 

Pre, 5e/br«. 



Preter, hegond, 
Pro^ 6^^*76, out. 
Pyro, ./Src 
Qnad,,;^. 
He, again. 
Retro, &ac^ 
Se, eeparatwn. 
Semi 1 

Demi, }>^ 

Hemi, J 

D6X, SIX, 

Sine, without 
Soli, o&me. 
Steno, «Aorf. 
Stereo, «o2u/. 
Sub, Sac, &c, ufidier 
Subter, under. 
Super, Supra, <Aove 
Sur, over. 

Syn, Syl,.&c., iriie^ 
Tetra, j^OMT. 
Theo, Gixf. 
To-po, place. 
Trans, across. 
Tri, three. 
Typo, tope. 
Vnd%T,oeneath. 
TJm, one, 
Wiik, opposition. 
Zoo, amnud l^/e. 
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Ag^, rank, office, 

Anoe, ancy, 1 

Ence, ency, > state or act <f. 

Ant, ent, j 

Ate, ary, having, 

"Bie, that mag lie, 

Bleness, the quality of being abUe, 

Bly, in a jnanner. 

Cy, ty, y, ity, stote, condition. 

En, in, 

Kr, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist^ 

ite, san, zen, the person vio, 
"Fj, to make. 
Ics, science, art. 

Ion, ity, ment, t^ state or act <^, 
Ishi sfune degree. 



Ism, doctrine, state. 

Ive, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, eni 

ant, pertaining to, htwing the quai- 

ityi rdating to, 
lze,tomake. 
Less, without, 
Jjv, like, resembling, 
Kess, quality of, 
Oid, resembang, 
Oua, ose, ) natwre of, 
Ory, some, f like, Jm of 
Ric, dom^jMssesston. 
Ship, office. 
Tide, state of Ijemg, 
tJre, act qf^sUcte of bein^ 
Ward, th a c&iracctMi. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ak, ated, ating, ater, ator, atdy, atenesf, adon, atiye, aioiy, able, Mjy 
ableness, ability, ^'s, ties, ties'. 
Antf aktlj, ance, ancy, anc^'s, ancies, andes*. 
I\d, fnllyi fulness. 

JFW, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, ficatioii, catire, eator. 
Jd, ally, alness, aUsm, idist, alitor, ty's, Sec 
Lot, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
Ou«, ously, onsness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
/tw, ively, iveness, ivity. 
lie, ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English language has, in many Instances, two sets of deriTatiTe 
irords, expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thns, 

aAsosr. lATnr. saxok. ultht. 

Feaiful, Timid. Heieht, Altitude. 

Swiftness,. Velocity. lifeless, Exanimate. 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, ^ AnnoaL 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqneons. 

Fewness, Paucity. Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origin, while Ihe eor- 
vespondmg adjectives are from the Latin. Thus, 

KOnirS FBOM THB lAXOW. ASJECTIYBS FXOM TB3B lATZBT. 

Beginning, • InitiBl. 

Body, Corporeal 

Bromer, FratemaL 

Father, FatemaL 

Mother, MatemaL 

Cat, Feline. 

Day, DiumaL 

Do^, Canine. ^ 

Eanh, TenestriaL 

Flock, Greearious. 

Flour, Fannaceous. 

Glass, Yitroous, &c. 

Th€ student is now prepared to write a list of words d»- 
rired from the proposed simple words, according to the fol« 
lowing 

JExcanple* 

Yrook the word /neit, the Allowing words are derived 

Presser, pressed, pressioo, 

pressure, pressive, pressinglyt 
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depress, oncompreBaed, &a. oppreseor, 

depressioii, Ac repress, oppression, Ac> 

impress, repressed, suppress, 

impressioD, &c represaioD, SQppressor, 

re-impress, &c express, suppression, Am. 

compress, szpressioD, inauppress, &c 

compression, &c oppress, nnaappreased, && 
uncompress, 

Sxereiiet. 



Fwth. 




Jure. 


Bigbt 


tet 


Beallh. 




Blarrr. 


0^ 


a 




&■ 


IdoL 
Law. 


Abridge. 


M^. 




Stand. 


Anlhor. 


Aspire.' 


Att 




Bon. 


Contrect 


Pr^ 


Cars. 




Hj. 


FresenL 


Blame. 


Need. 




Kige. 


Attend. 


Biess. 


Fear. 




Create. 


Moderate. 


Caprice. 


ehune. 




Pose, 


Virtue. 


Ceninre. 


Boipect 




Gnqihic. 


Uie. 


Csatiou. 


cwSr 




Facaod 


Prenime. 


Cite. 


Fine. 




ractnm.* 


ar 


CommnM. 


Scribe. 




Divide. 


Conceai 


Al^M. 




Improye. 


IFalse. 


Correct 






fr4u. 


Fire. 


Befonn. 


iMde. 




Sacraed. 


PulL 


gfc. 


Jdn. 




DedoM. 


FrcUt- 


BeaL 




DeRmd. 


FortaOB. 


DiMOTBT. 


I«nt(i- 




B«ol»e. 


MoWplj. 


ElecL 


ror^ 




CalmnuT. 


Note. 


Etevate. 


reme. 




Arm. 


ConRrm. 


Fanejr. 


Hore. 




Peace. 


ffinder. 


Faetin. 


i^ 




Lore. 


Book. 


Fanlt. 




I«gh. 


Apply. 


■ Favor. 


« TiM (dsin rf flili word ii Om La&i TQib >»>, Md 1t> nipiii* >af>«ii, 
iddch ilgna^ M Moif, M ifo, v (<> «(MiM, and it eiiton, in Mnw finn, Into 


thaocmiwrilloDDr 


mora than five h' 




■ fat^Oi woTdi. Tb* 


TKriyime, 


andlla 


..■tnssrH' 




lamm,10Si 


MWU 




.M and «»(»«, leSi 


^.Tuid^Am, 


miM>uJo.tnut<m 




; dues and rfi«*iJ«, 


i^te, 


(IVom the Greek luigna 
. m (ome Bhaoe. into tbe 




\Sl. Thew twelve 
DearlvQSOO Engliili 


word*. From 154 Greek and Lattnui 




S-?"!!^ 


or are 


atb-ledinflufr^ 
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Figure. 

Form. 

Fury. 

Grace. 

Harm. 

Humor. 

Imitate. 

Indalge* 

MoraL 



Monnt 

Open. 

Peace. 

Potent 

Pliefer. 

IV'esnme. 

Proper. 

Pore. 

Beaflon. 



AfotkaL 


TeadL 


BebeL 


Tolerate. 


Bemark. 


Tradition. 


Bepresent 


Tremble. 


Secret 


Value. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


Suffice. 


Wit 
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STNOlinrMES. 

Sjnonymes are words having precisely the same meaning. 

The number of words, in any language, which are strictly 
sjnonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, toomanisfi 
and effeminate, building and edifice, fewness and paiudty, 
hrolJierly and fraternal, fatherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and anntud, height and aUitude, are words of 
precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonomous are few, yet it is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altenng the idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, '* I design to show the difference in these words/* the word design may 
be changed into intend^ purpose, propose, or mmn; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 
I intend to show the difference in these wo^hIs. 
I purpose, propose, or fwetm to show the diffsrence, &c 

The word ^mo may, in like manner, be changed into expUan, point out, or 
illustrate; the word cUjfference may be changed into distmOion, and exfnnes* 
tions may be substituted for worm, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these gire a '»>mmand of language to the student 
and are of great use as a prepantion for exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
tions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as ne is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, ti^at a long word must be substituted 
fiir a ihort one, or a short cme fbr a loqg^ in order to produce the necessa- 
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rjT sncceasion of syllables to constitate tho measare, or the harmony, of 
his verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Althonghi 
in the sentence just recited, namely, " I design to show the diiference io 
these words," it has been observed, that the words intend, purpose^ propose, 
or mecMy may be substituted for design, without matefially altenng the 
sense, yet it must be understood, that the words themselves are really 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark onUy a$ 
W9ih a pencil ; purpose signifies to set before on^s mind as an object of pursuit ; 
mean signifies to have in the mind; propose properly implies to oj^, and in- 
tend expresses the bending of the mtnd toward an object. * 

The words difficulties, embarrassments, and troukjes, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their signification. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the facility of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. EnAarrasS' 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses tho least, 
and trau&s the most " A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience diffiatUies, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset. But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not prii- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that con arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind." 

The words difficulty, obstade, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanings. Diffiadtv, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is cume; 
obstacle signifies the thing which stands in the way between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which entan- 
ales the feet. All of these terms include in their signification, that which 
mterfires either with the actions or views of men. The diffijcdty lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thing itself; the obstacLe and 
impediment consist of tliat which is external or foreign ; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the obstacle interferes with the at- 
tainment of any end ; tilie impeaiment inteniipts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one^s wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses ; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding ; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between ns and our object; the impediment 
shackles and puts a stop to oar proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting, an obstcude, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difficuku, over an obstacle, and pass hf impediments. The disposition 
of the mind onen occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the sub- 
jects themselves ; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstade 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

♦ The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, *• English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by Geoxee Crabb, of Magdales 
Hall, Oxford.** 

4* 
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The following instances show a diffi^^nce in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Cuilonij hahit Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
game act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves' ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, thai 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
" Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have" an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and ccdm, after a storm. 

In a similar manner, difPerenoes can be pointed out in <he words em 
(Her, txm^uttft, mtbdtie, fwereome^ and munnoniad. Oonquer signifies to 9eA m 
lr% Id gain an dbjext; vamgpdA implies the Unding of an individaci; sMm 
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ipgoifies to give or put under; overcome expresBef tha tommg overmgeUmg 
ihe mastery over one ; ewrmovmt signifies to mount over or to rise above am^ one, 
persons or things are amquerea or subdued; persons, onl^, are vanqutsked. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; people ars 
subdued; prejndices and prepossessions are overconte; obstacles are sur^ 
mounted We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery 
over him ; we vanquish him, when b}] force we make him yield ; we subdue 
him b^ whatever means we check in him the spirit of resistance. A 
Christian tries to conqner his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to tfonquish them in the field; a pmdent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is sMued only by the xnof t 
violent and persevering measures. 

William the First conquered England by vanquishing his .rival, Harold; 
after which he completeljr subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense; conquer and subdue are like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense they are analogous to overeoms 
and surmounL That is conquered and subdued which is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and sumunmtea which is either internal or external We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. IHslikes, attachments, 
and feelings in ^neral, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous nassions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One compters by ordinary means and efforts, one sMues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to oowotter and 
overcome; patience and perseverance to s*jbduM and surmount Whoever 
aims* at Christian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to ni6(fu« wrath, anger, 
lust, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, wMch obstruct hit 
course. 

The nice distinctions wbicli exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Example. 

The words visionj way, formerly ^ weaken, tmimportant, tee^ 
and think, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vtsian, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Way, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Farmerlj, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, auh 
dently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, cpifeehle, debilitate, enervate, invalidatef 
Umtiyportani, insignificant^ immaterial, inconsiderable 
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See, perceive, observe, behold, look at. 
TMnk, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe 
4eem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speiJdng, the term 
svnonyme is generally applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
phrase mav* be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a 8ynon3rmou8 phrase. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of words lor the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
firam any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked niat exercises 
on BynonymovLs phrases may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they ma^y generally be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercfses of botn kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises * appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : ^ 

* On variety of £!xpression. Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety of expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studvine other languar 
ges, not only to construe them witn more facility into En^sh, but ^so to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and plu'ases, which ani 
b^st adapted to the genius of tnose languages.' 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to* show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as hex brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conferenoo. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend the eon 
ference. . 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren- 
der it necessary. , 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently witb 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoc»' 
tlons. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall certainly be a^ 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I win not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference if I oa^ poifibli 
ttktendit. 
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deemed im| ortant in tliese Exerdses to exact strict yerbal 
accaracy. 

Meample IsL 

He continued the work without stopping. 

He continued the work widiout resting. 

He continued the work without cessation. 

He continued the work without intermission. 

He continued the work without delay. 

He continued the work without leaving off. 

He continued the work without interruption. 

He continued the work without obstacle. 

He continued the work without impediment, &o» 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxieig. 
He is toithout concern, &c 

Meample Bd. 

I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Mcercises. 

Law and order are not r&nembered. 

On that elevated ground where the verdant tmf looks dark nith tit^ ye* 
terday stood a noble house. 

Tfdnkina deeply on the nature of mj existence^ the contradicticns I had 
mffered filled me with humbleness. 

I began to think that there was some deoqition in the sensation oonyef ed 
by my eyes. 

How loyed, how valued once ayails th^e not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A j^e of dust is all remain^ of thee, 
'T IS all thou art and all the great shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and convened a chair to the 
table ; and I eat down with the intention of hringina tne first chapter, 
which heilds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
lanenage, in a style suitable \x> fetch the author's moaning clcariy to eyery 
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We get itp from our Muangi with iieartB softened «id conquered and m 
eome back into life ftf into a shadQwy vista where we have '^ disquieted 
ourselves in vain.** 

Thus he went on nntil the son diew near to his nUd-dtuf and the auff' 
maOed heat, preyed npon his firde. He then oosf round aboat him, for 
some more oofiwiof/tious path. 

Charity, like the snn, rvi)e up every nhiect on which it shines. 

He who is used to torn aside from me world, and hold communication 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veradiies which 
the world do not speak of to Mm. A more sonnd teacher will devote his voice 
and rouse up withm the heart those hidden suggestions which the world 
hod overpowered and put down. 

Among all onr baa passions there is a strong and intimate youitn^. 
When any one of them is taken as a child into onr ffanSty it seldom Jbr* 
sokes ns until it has fathered npon us all its rdatwns. 

The Creator endowed man witi a Iqfy countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

J^ the following extracU the stitdent map alter the wordi 
in BaMcy so as to complete the rhymes; as in the following 

.^cample* 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; drC 

jahgnte ccmy^leted. 

Bid sweeter sounds adorn mj flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, &a 

Meercises. 

A shepherd's do^, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all kinas^ 
Among tne rest, a fox he knew ; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 

Says Ben'ard, ** *T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generatum. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort. 
And yet, (unlmown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and notjidse. 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can. 
To pot us on the foot with ^ human raee^ 
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Not in the solitnde, 
Alone, may man commune with Heayen, or bMd, 

Only in s&yage/orest 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves are ghd. 

Even here do I hehold 
Thy steps, Almighty ! here, amidst the crowd 

Xhrongh Sie great dty rolled, 
With everlasting mnrmnr, deep and abrong-^ 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

** Without a vain, without a grudging^ heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a portion ; 
!From him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainment^ 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of neif , 
When the grave household roimd his hall repair, 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour ivith su/^tcerfmi. 

At length the world, renewed by calm de^^ 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant maiberei, 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little prid&— ' 

O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and exphnd* 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son I 
How looked our hermit when the deed was completed i 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his hreaat. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with fuiste. 

H aU our hopes and all our tq»prdieimon9y 

Were prisoned in life's narrow limU ; 
J£^ travellers tbroogh thid vale of tears, 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check Ihe rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure hestoto f 
Oh, who coiUd venture then to ex^ptirs f 

Oh, who could then endure to hve ? 

A few examples are presented below, in whith the words in 
ItaUc are improperly used for others which in some respects 
they resemble, « 

Mxesmpw \stm 

" The lamb is tame in its disposition.'* 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used ior gentle ; tame* 
ness is prodaced \^ dise^[^e$ gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 
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Example 2d. 

*< Newton diseovered the telescope, and Harvey tnvefiied 
the circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

JSxctmple 3d. 

^' Caius Marcos displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopylae when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises. 

I heard a large noise, which, though made at a % distanoe, most haw 
been made bj a very great animal 

The work is capdSbk of great improTement, although it was written by 
a very susceptible man. 

Mw^ men were present, and their united voices caused mang confusion. 

Pranklin/nzm«a the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon inoented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked mzgifabrioates sorrow for his sins, and q^wsl feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vtpet, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence of fcatUs, 

I know the man and am acquaintea with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised that they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed crents which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find out 
the exact place where it nappened. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; when members of a family consult interest 
or humor, rather thanafiiBCtion, there i?iU neoeisanly be vatiamess; and 
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when many member of a communify hare an equal liberty to 
their opinions, there will necessarily be ditagreements, 

A misplaced economy in people of property is low^ but swearing and 
drunkenness are meaner vices. 

We perform many duties only as the occasion offers, or as the opporAi 
nitu requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govern those who are under him in aU mat 
tors wherein they are incompetent to rule themselves. 

Fashion and caprice regulcOe the majority as the time of one dock rtdei 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greates' 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be eminent and iUustrious for things good, bad/ or indifferent 
we may be distinguished for our singularities ; we may be oonnncuous foi 
that which is the subject of mlgar £sconrse ; but we can be maUngmshei 
only for that which is really good and praiseworthy. 

Lovers of fame are sometimes able to render themselves eminent fok- 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself tttu«tniou3 for his professional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be ncted^ and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh qaantiti/^| 
the ice accumvlates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and acctaaulates wealth. 

France has long been celebrated for its health;, and many individnals 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrity. 

The places destined for tiie education of youth should be salutary ^ the 
diet of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders , 
care should be taken to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may be extravagant of its resources, and a govemnient may be 
profuse of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarhabl^ things ; but many things are extroor^mry, 

A man may have a distaste for his ordimur occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequently take a dislike to 
lihe food or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overcome « 
strong dislike ; and it is advisable to divert, our attention from objects 
calculated to create distaste,* 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. 6uch are the words siffht. cUe. and site; raise and raze 
aide and isle ; seetit, eent, and sentj &c. Altnougn these are not^ technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned In 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lie 
and lay J also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are frequently misused. The teacher who wishes tor exer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the p^pil, will find a large collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distinguiah'fea teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thography and Meanmg of many thomuuid Words, most liable to be mis- 
spellea and misused, are impressed nijon the Memory by a regular Series 
«f Written Exercises." The work is by that emment teacher, Mr. Williaiii 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17 
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xvn. 

METHODS OF INVERSION AND TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inyersion and transposition" suggested 
in the following examples. 

Example \9t. 

By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thasy By ^ active verb. A multitude of delighted guests 
eoan JUled the places of those who refused to come. By the 
pcusive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
toanJiUed by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Bxample 2d. 

By using tbe case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, tod the contrary; as, The close having re- 
dted their lessons, the teacher dismissed them. The doss 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for* 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Sd. 

Jkfinitive mood or stibstantive and participial phrases in- 
stead of nominative or objective nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
mi^terial duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are ipateri^ duties of the young. 

Example iih. 

By the negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a gteat change in the gove*3)ment of hia 
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oountiy. Solon, ihe Athenian, effected no small change in the 
gov^emment of his country. 

The beautj of the earth is cu earupicuaus as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beautj of the earth is not lesi eongna^ 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 6th. 

^ reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence, with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beautj of the earth. 

7%e negation of the contrary,* The beauty of the earth ii 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in th« earthy 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive cause. There is no less beaut/ in ^ the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

JExample Qth. 

By changing the participial phrcues into a personal verb 
with a conjunction; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, negleeted his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominaHve and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example %th. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as, Canst 
ihou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

• Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as, Canst thou 
expect that thou shak escape the hand of vengeance ? 

* The negatdTe adjectiye is generally more elegant Hian the negatiTS 
adverb. Thus, "I was unaUe" is to be preferred to the expression, 
•*Xwas not able." ^^ttwinile," rather than " not visiiU ; »• ^'Jneoni%ste9U» 
father than " not consistent^" &c. 
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Mcample 9A, 

Pmiidjndl nouns converted into common nouns, and the 
contrcpry ; as, Providence alone can order rt« changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

Example 10^. 

'The change of the verb, an adjective, or an adverb, into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
protiown ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
follj and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and. 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
Folly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage alw.ays pleases most. We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who, &c. 

Example Wih* 

The conversion of an cu^ve or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitcMe to the present «tate 
of man. 

Exan^ 12th. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an oUigation, mtk 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man*s present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charao- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Example IZiJu 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
and* Hope is tiie sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burdai. Hope, the sustainer of the mindj 
supports us under many a bunlen. 
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Example IWu 

By the prepoiiHon and its objective ca$ey imteadofthe po^ 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c 

The repetition of and f avoided hy the use of the preposv^ 
Hon ; as, God has given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, vfith rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

By the iLse of the potential mode instead of the infinitive ; 
God lias given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

The negative adverb unth the conjunction but ; We can ob 
serve the exquisite skill of the .^otificer in aU that we see 
around us. We cannot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of simUar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should bo avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving '^ is not so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception.'* 

Example \hih. 

BesoluJdon of the personal pronoun^ with the conjunction 
and inUo the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, cmd it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignation, 

♦ It is deemed very ineleeant to constnict a sentence -with many iKwses 
sive nouns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition fj* Thus, 
the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King o/ England, or,' The 
King of En^and^s prerogative's extent, would be better exprcased thus. 
The extent of the Eng of England^s prero«itive. «^ji 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dmdlng loug 
Mfitetioes into abort ones. 

5* 
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which will prepare us for that liappj home where the weary 
are at rest 

JExampk 16th* 

By ihe use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, ffe was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily; thus. Called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, ^^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

For the sake of emphasis, or to gratify a taste for singU' 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose, 
pladny the verb before its nominative ; thus. When we go, for 
*qo we must, &ci Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recoqnize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some- instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the; relative pronoun ; as. These 
things, the which yon have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there piust be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 



♦ TJnder the head of varisty of erpresiion, may be noticed some few 
pectiUarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 
ffranmiatical authority. And first, the improper use of if for whether, as 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, " She 
asked me whether I would eo," &c. Again, the improper use of me for my 
$elff and of you for vowself. As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should be myself taid yourself Again, The use of cu for 
that; as. I do not know as I shall go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
It should bo that. I do not know that I shall go. ( do not know that I 
eoold tell when. Again, The use of any and got with a negative ; a«, I hav« 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of inrenioD 
and transpoeition. 

JBxample 1$L 

The mmd is sufitained by hope. • 
' Hope sustains the mind. 

Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate follj and 
vice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener* 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, &c. 

not got any book. It woald be better to sar, I have no book. Snch' words 
hAjkth for brin^^ sweast for persmratiion, and many others of a similar cbaiv 
acter, are consiaered, to say tne least, inelenint, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in nse for ^ere/ore ; as, Charles did not 
wish to gOj 50 I did not nrge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
00, therefore 1 did not urge him. Other is sometimes improperly 
followed by ha instead of thun; as, I saw no other Aui him. It should be, 
I saw no oth^r than him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
improperly used for the personal pronoun ; as, Those who h^ar must obey. 
It should DC, Thm^ who near must obey. We sometimes heat such expres- 
sions as this : 1 know of hardly [or scarcely] a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequently and improperly used for the corre^^nondlng 
tenses of lie (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It slu uld be, 
lay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It should be. You have lain^ 
&c. Again, We frequently find a want of oorrespondenoe in the different . 
parts of a sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under ^pnunmatioal rule. 

In sentences where the ne«itive adverb occurs it should be followed by 
tiie negative conjunction. Thuf , " Thou canst not tell whenoe it cometa 
and whither it goeth,*' should be, Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goetn. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can belaid down with regard to them, a few examples are pr» 
sented, to show whai>': prepositions may be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be emarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
it, as, confide tn, ccnfidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition m 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/falsehood. Differ from, Needq/*. 

Accused by his frieni. Difficulty in, Observanee of. 

Acquit of. Diminution ^. Pnijiidioe o^mimt. 
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F iHj and vice ara too frequentl; the consequenceB (^ idlft 
neasj ease, and prosperity. • ' 

^eetvitet on the prineiplei of the preceding meihodi of £iver 
tion and Trantptmtion. 



. Ml 

Earth bIibII clura tb7 grawtli, to ba ToolTed to Mifli «;, 

That I may conyinco you of mT sincerity, I will repeat the u 

Sobriel; of nund is not ananilable to the preseot sMla of man. 

lif h&d no little difficalty m accomplishing the iindOTtaking. 

A lar^e part of the company were pleased with his remarkj. 

Hope SQSlains the mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike oET the wheels c^ hil diuiol, 
and, like Joshoa, bid the Ban (tend still, and ntake opportunity taciy aa 
long BS we Iiad occasion for it, this wore something to excuse our delaji 
or at least lo mitigate and abate the folly and onreBsODablcneeg of iL 

miad ii fostauied, &c. Sit 



Adipted I 

Agreeablt 



V^>/ 



Chnnge ftr. 
Confide in. 
Confonnnble M. 
Compliance KitfA. 

ConverEant wttft* ■ 
person, t'n a thing. 
Dependent vpon. 
Deroration fiiim. 



Disappcdnt«d in or a/, i 
Disapprovo o/. 
Discouruement U. 
Dissent j¥oM. 
E^rin. 
Engaged ™. 
£xceptiOQ/»n. 
Expert oi or M. 

Free fiom. 

Independent of or ait. 

M^doX^ 

■fP th« vrdtlUKl," 



pto, "FlUl «>, I 



Proride with, far, or 

Be«>ndle la, 
Keplete ic^tA. 
Besemblauce to. 



Begird la or fir. 
Swerve /™». 
Taste o/or fur. [ 
Think q/' or OS. 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy qf. •* 



111 dUappokntod Is It 



It ■ luleyer II. ImiiUu onlj 

W 4^ tllB pl<UU» OtTlltlW, 
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The records of Scripture ezhilxt no duumeter more refaarkable and 
inatancAve than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
W ns, tried in all the yicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
>clave rising to be niler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station, &yor 
is acquired by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtne. When 
he was overseer of Fotiphar^s house he proved his fidelity by itiong 
temptations, which were nonorably resisted bv him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison; he was soon 
rendered conspioaons even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

« Poetiy is sublime when any great and good affsction, as piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur oonspicnoas in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenidm, effected a great change in the government of his 
conntiy. ^ 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from thd world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Providence alone can order the changing of times and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

Ii is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
study which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the young and enterprising to con^* 
mercial pursuits, the amount of capital wnich is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eve could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed with spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with a vast profusion of 
Hghts. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
t\e wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillity 
ot' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
tamed from the divan and was entering,his palace. 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life is 
cK»3fly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for ^vemment She was endowed with a great command over herseUCi 
and she soon obtaired an uncontrolled ascendancy over the people. 
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Few fiorereigns oit England sacoeeded to the throlie in more diffieiilt 
dicamstances, and by none was the govenunent uniformly conducted 
10 saccessfhlly and feucitiouslj. 

The enemj was subdued and the gairison was siteoed, and the Tictori^ 
ons army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentire is reauured of the yomg. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings have produced no small influence on 
llie morals of the people. 

The elegance of her numners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pahis that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelii^ 

Providence has furnished us with talents ror performing our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of Qod in all his works. 



xvm. 



FORMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 

ONES. 

In every compk)sition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences- For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tins work, be must. recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. . Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every weU-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to ihe end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, whicb he must also bear in mind, is that 

* Professor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that " Viracity of Style is 
gomgtimes attained hy the omission of conjunctions and the ccnseqoent 
division of the discourse into short sentences." The following example 
illnstrates his remark : 

" As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
dons confusion, and there was a fearfnl sullen sound of rushing waves and 
broken suiges, while deep called unto deep." 

** llie storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushiuK waves and 
broken surges. Deep called -unto deep." 
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which 18 expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the pieserTai» 

tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that they 
could ()ear to he divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
dbscnre, that it is safer to err by. too many short sentenceSi 
^vi by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

Mcample. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his fent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
►v litter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
I.Miguer. 

O^mj^oimd sentence farmed fr&m the preceding simple one9u 

The Snllaa oeing dangeitmsly woanded, they carried him to his tent| 
•ud upon belling of the defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter, 
which trosifpoiited him to a place of safety, at the distance of abont fifteen 
leagueii. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Saltan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was pat into a litter, and tranf*^ 
ported to Ji place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of wo&Us should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

RuU Iff. The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly at 
possible by their location^ the relation of the 8<freral parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
the nominative ; that th^object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification the^ 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position. 
Bs to leave no doubt in the miiid, with regard to th^ antecedents. 

Bade 2d. When a eitcnmstauee is thrown into the nudat of a sentence 
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il ihonlcl not be placed between the capital clansea, nor so as to harg 
loosely, but should be distinctly detennined to its connexion by the posi 
tion which it occupies. 

l*he following sentence, composed of sereral simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the * circumstance ' is which ia 
Ijhrown into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less by his eleyation, lih a statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal^ will always hayeliis jealousy strong about him.' 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
tlie arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes highly omamentaL Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Rule 3d. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed wilnin the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

* The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and doily hutissed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the 'great part of the island to their power; 
drove the Britons into the most remof^ and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religioI^and language, became wholly Saxon ' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into' several sentences, will appear clear and accurate j thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cruel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their- defence: 
But these (Uie Saxona) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own pow^er, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country bccamt 
inhabited by a people in language, mannera and religioii wholly Saxon. 

' Rule 4th. The too frequent repetition of the same ]»onouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an 9Arwklch proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.' 

In this sentence the pronoun *ir*tcA* is used three times; and each time 
with a different antecedent. The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is air, the second time it is suffidena/ and knowledge^ and the thirds motions 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second whirh, and such as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of know^i* 
«dge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce som? 
motions of the head, sudi as might become the bench better than the bar. 

BtJe fkh. All redandant words and daiuwB ihonld be aTolded. 
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The reasbn for this nile is, that whaterer does not add to the meaniiig 

of a sentence must be useless if not bnrtfal.* 

In conchision, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whatety, 
It is a usefal admonition to young writers, that they should always at 
tempt to recast a sentence that docs not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will gire a great advantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, eitiier be- 
cause it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, w« 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the obieet 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con* 
strnction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended aii 
highly conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a 
lence into a variety of different forms. 



OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, t 

The English Language consists of about thirty-eight thousand wordSi 
This includes^ of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added some 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, nrc either obsolete 
Dr have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in wliat proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the Cerms which occur most 
rrequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, ar« 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of thf 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moQp, and stars ; to thre« 
out qf the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea* 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon^ 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which axe amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hai^sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenery, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 

»iowerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witk 

— 

* See pngo 71, where the term Redundancv is separately considered. 
t The account here given is from the " Eclinburffh Review," -if O^tobaz 
1S39. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of DenvHtion. 

G 
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our oldest and most complicated associations. It is this lan^iuig« whieb 
has given us names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those meton;piies, and other iieuratiTe expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and mat in a smgle 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
love. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of which 
we are suseeptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sonrow, shame; and, what is of more conse<iuence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon : such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those o^ects, about whidi the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lire, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was jnade not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least 4s much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as tl)|it which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom ofan&tion residet,and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecum of ** hobnailed ** philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. , A very lar;^ proportion (and tiiat always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases hj which we most energeti 
cally -express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin."* The Latin contributes most la^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, .which, thoi^ not truly and properly offensive in them 
selves, would, if clothed m the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a latge number of words, 
which, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
so constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol- 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin«origin, or some 
classical circumlocudon, expressing exactly Hie same thing, .shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth in a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned.! Thus, the word 

* One of the most distinpuished orators and writers of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He aildom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be mformed. that 
refbrence is here made to the late Secretary of 'State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract fi^om 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe,** in a dialogue between the jester and the 
iwhieherd. (Vol. I. p. 25. 8. H. Parker's edition.) 
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"a<oic&" is lavendered over into wnpUatant iffUsoiai m an ill odor, 
* sweat," dilated into four times the nainber of syllables, becomes a yerj 
taoffensiye thing in the shape of " perspiration.'^ To ** squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of yision; to be ** drank" is ▼olgar; but, if a man bo 
nmply intoxicated or inebriated, it is oompaiativehr TeoiaL Indeed, wo 
may say of the dassicai names of Tices, what Barke more questionably 
safidofTices themselyes, '* that they lose half their deformity by losing 
SI their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is yery pos- 
siblo for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disgaise 
of scientific phraseology and polite circumlocation, which, if expressed in 
the bare and rude yemacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draughts 
lud pills. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere noyelty and yariety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
thcmselyes trite and common-place, when expressed in the hat^cyed 
terms of common life, which, ir adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
noyelty of expression, shall assume an unwont^ air of dignity and elo 
ganoe. What was triyial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian^ 
noble. 



^ See Euphemism. 



XX. 



eerephrAsb, periphrasis, or circumlocution, eu- 
phemism AND Ain:ONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are eqaivalent to what is genei^ 

** How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? " 
demanded Wamba. 

•* Swine, fool, svnne,^* said the herd ; •* eyery fool knows that.** 

*< And sunns is good Saxon,** said the jester. ** But how caJl you the 
soiffj when she is flayed and dbrawn up by the heels like a traitor ? *' 

'* Porkf** answered the swineherd. 

w I am yery glad eyerr fool knows that, too,** said Wamba; ^ and porJkj 
I think, is good xTorman Trench; and so wnen the brute liyes, and is in the 
eharge of a Saxon slaye, she goes by her Saxon name; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called porkf when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feosi 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Ox^ continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
Aef, when he arriyes before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
lume him. Cai/j too, becomes VM, in the like manner; he is Saxon 
when he requires tendance, and takes a Noiman name, when he becomes 
matter of enjoyment.** 
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all 7 called a ^roundabout expression;* wMch explatmtion it 
it^alf an example of the figure, because it denotes in threa 
w^rds what periphraAe, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of wonls, as thej appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useful, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we hare to translate. 

Periphrases is frequently useful to ayoid a repetition of the same word ' 
out periphrases of every kind require careful management ; because, per* 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run into 
bombast.t 

Under the head of periphrases may be included the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scaffold," than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem^ 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a hind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father o^ his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of tne governor, His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Boman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 

* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use bf more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
ayoid a common or trite manner of expression." 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never fafling to make 
It ridiculous. Bathos is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject hj too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing equally 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Geography, '< that science which de« 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
^'the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent. 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This fonn of expression is very common in parliamentary langnaga 
and in deliberative assemblies, in which, in speaking of individaal persons, 
they are not called by their proper names, but by their oflice, or some 
other designating appellation.* Tfans, in speaking of Washinj^ton, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia. as " the sage of Mount Vernon,*' 
or of Shakspeare, as ^ the bard of Avon,'' from the river on whose bank 
he resided. 

Ampliiication is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feehngs of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.! 



* It is contrary to the rules of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or wardy which he represents, 'fnus, we say, ** the 

fentleman from Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia," " the mem- 
er from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, "the gentleman on my 
light," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a Acure freouently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, tlw historian of the " De- 
cline and Fall of the Boman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whofc of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, "is indis- 
pensable to every one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinnins-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin, 
thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

" A passage in the 104th Psalm, * He looks* on the eai[th and it trembles, 
he touches me hills and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the same author* 

* The hills forget they *re fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfiy the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.* ** 

You here see the hiUs, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster; after this, yon are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that 
like corpulent, puny ftllows, come puffing and panting a vast way behind 
them. 

6* 
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Grammar. 

Woman. 
Arithmetic 
To disappoint 
The sk^. 
Zoology. 



JSxamphs of PeriphrctsU. 

The science which teaches the proper PS6 

of language. 
The gentle sex ; or, the female sex. 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 

That department of natural science which 
' treats of the habits of animals. 



Examples of Euphemism, 

Taines worked so hard that he James worked so hard that he 
iweai very proi^selj. 

The room smells badlj. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty ftUow. 
You lie. 



perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu* 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



Example* of Anionomasta, 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washington. 
Hesiod. * 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Hiad ard 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



♦ No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs: — *< A soft answer tametn away wrath, 
bat jrrievons words stir np anger." The "soft answer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that " he labors under a mistake," 
while, peihaps. no aocnsation would give greater offence, than the 8am« 
bua, ezpreswd as abort unsoffcened by euphemism. 



» 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Phila,i3lphia. The City of Brotherly Love. 

New Odeans. The Crescent City. 

Gncinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or^ 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St. Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of " The Task.' 

The British Court. The Court of St. James. 



The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis, * 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. ' 

Bolomon, (the wiaeat of mm,) says, ** Better is a dinner of herbs, when 
loTe is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.** 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest aifd most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiver) was educated bj the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Saul (The first king oflsrad) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (He who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 

another. j(.>« 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the inetrttment of relieving) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night m ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
inonnt, " Blessed are the pure in hearty for they shall see God." 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac- 

?;uaintance with flcurative language, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taksn from that connexion m order to be applied in other* exercises 
which precede the subject of figures. 
t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thought the .man a scoondrel (dishonest) and therefore would not 
pay him the money (would place no confidence in him.) 

He behaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppj (rude in his manners) and shall 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated, or had indulged in Uquor) when he 
used these indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
very mad (was displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot,) 

That man eats his victuals like a.pig (is unrefined in his manners at th§ 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (ana is too fond of his cup,) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (his 
shoes are soiled,) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
("conifersation) as by his clothes (dre^s.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulges in loose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (Hit 
whole person is kept neat and cleanly,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to he soiled,) and he always looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared for the drawing' 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, ( Chaucer )r as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Homans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the ^neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences; and therefore ho speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors pf the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
JEneid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding fMr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (ShaJcspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks of humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in tiie paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent- 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHKE8ia 

Tautology is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
isordsy or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, " The nefarioos wickedness of his condnct was 
reprobated and condemned by all,'' the tantology consists in the use of 
ntfarious and vnckedness together; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness ; and reprobatM and condemned, which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, "The brilliance of the snn dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light," the same idea is conveyed by 
the word " dazzles " and the expression, " overpowers them with light j ** 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. « 

Whenever anything is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in the 
following lines : 

** The *dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds biings on the day.*' 

Addison. 

Tautologies are allowable only in leg^''. instruments, and other writings 
>irfaere precision is of more importance Jian elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for deamess or for emphasis, it shoold be whoUy 
suppressed. 

They returned hack txgain to the same city from wheoice 
diey came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn hachy the city implies the same 
city, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises. 

He led a blameless and an irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
ftis conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end 
Opium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The grass grcws because of its vc^tative power. 



^TO 
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He sat ott the Teidaat green, in the nmbrageovs shade of the woodj 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tidings of good- news haTe nerer 
been heard. 

Virgil in his ^neid tells a story Tery similaar to that which Homer tells 
in his Odyssey. But the one rehites me adventures of a renowned lYo- 
ian hero, and'^the other relates the adrentores of a renowned Greciaa 
hero. 

Oar sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects ; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. 

A father, when he sees his diild going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
overshaded Imn ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. J3ut he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; tne tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried; and Uiough 
when he returns and comes back to his domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recollection, the succeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holmess in a mother's tean, when they 
are diopt and fall on the face of her dying and expiring bfJ)e, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and nna^ 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that it^ligious worship and adoration dioal<' 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHBESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to MI9 which is the very reverse of tautology; and to which 
the term CcUachresis* may <iot be inappropriately applied ; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is against use, and it is apjplled by 
rhetoricians to express on a^u^^, or false use of a wordj by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining me name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are chimeed. The thins that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of me substance from which it is fabri 
cated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Metonomy, 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called 4 Cataeftresis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inap 
propriate. 
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Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is bj the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperlj applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms^ving. 

« 

Mcerci$e$, 

Gregory favored die under^ikiiie for no other reason than this, that the 
manager m countenance favored (t, c resembled) his friend. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed; and yet some woiks have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv 
ilege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be ^vemed by degrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the airival of your friend.* 



xxn. 

PLEONASM, VERBOSITY, AOT) REDIJKDANCT. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superflu* 
lus, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as^ 
** I saw it with my mvn eyesJ* Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, ^ with mj own eyes.' 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. BaU 

* It will be seen from what has been said in relation to .the word Cata 
threeii that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denomination 
of jNwwMmona, ctrpvn, [ See Paranomaeia.] 
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m poetry, they may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenscs.'M^ They 
are allowable, also, in animated discourse, to introduce abruptly an em- 

ghatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it moi-e strongly; as, ^^ He that 
ath ears to hear, let him hear." ** I know thee who thou art" 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, but is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence; and, indeed, it may be considered justifiaUe, and 
even sometimes elegant, when we wish to present thoughts with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of the worst of faults in writing.^ 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity. Although the words do not as 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it. 

Pleonasm diJSers, also, from what is called verbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there arc 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, bnt whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessaiy to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

■ There arc many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and wilich 
would be very much improved, were they recast^ and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting tiie sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be .much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

^ Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 
dple." 

- • 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words^^nd, members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally^ to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as weU as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
deligbt through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
wbat was expressed in the first 



* See the article on JP[teHeai Idetnte* 
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The following sentences present exanoples of pleomism^ 
verbositj^ and redundancy, which maj be corrected hy the 
learner. 

^erctses. 

The rain, is it not oyer and gone ? I hear no wind, onlj the Toioe of 
the streams. 

M^ banks thej are furnished with bees. 

It is impossible for us to behold the diyine works with coldness 0| in< 
diffei^nce, or to survej so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted from, and renounced his designs, when 
he found thera impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorred and de 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety, yirtue, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
vitals. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti« 
Aents of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ] and dependence strength- 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or owler in the life and conduct of that-man 
who does not j^nve and allot a due share of his time to retirement and 
refiectiT/n. 

Suc'j equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abnse us. 

lli'i cheerful, happy t<»ynper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his niiod, excludes eveiy gloomy prospect, and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual sercnity. 

Being conient with dcservir*- «\ triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In the Aitic commoawealth, it was the privilege of every citizen and 
fiOet to rail aloud in public. 



XXIIL 

VARIETr OF EXPRESSION. 

The various mo^es of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed by different ioflections of the 
words -have already been presented* In this exercise the 

7 
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4 

modes are suggested bj which the idea may be d Ithed In 
different language, still, for the most part preserving its 
identity.* 

Example lit ' 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and make a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their tigie 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. • 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
vsdue. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
\hem to apply themselves with diligence^to their proper occu-, 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. '' And what is its worth ? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been ^ven to 
industry \ for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It is to be obsjBrved, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exerci je is to giv« 
ft command of language, and it will be well, wKen this object is partially 
•ffected, to reauire the learner to take his own sentences and prune them 
Ofk tbo prinoipies expired in tha preceding exerolsds. 
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The joung should be diligent and industrious, and prorerly 
improve their time.* 

It is not'onlj when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry; a pi?)per improvement of their time iB at aU 
times expected &om them. 

Meample 2d. 

[The different modes of expressing the same idea give, 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

J^le of simple NarraHon. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of pcoiionate exclamatton, in which the prominent idea 
, is hrovight forward^ and the circumstances are east into this 
s/tade* 

James is murdered I I saw John stab him to the heart. 

MKerctses. 

[The student must be careful to make use of his nnderstandine and dis 
elimination, as well as his dictionary^ in the performance of these exer 
eises.] 

True friendship is like sonnd health, the value of it is seldom knowD 
until it is lost 

As no roads are so rongh as those that have jnst been, mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have jast tumed'saints. 

When certain persons abase ns, let ns ask onrselves what description 
of characters it is that they admire ; we shall often find this a very con- 
solatory question. 



* fo the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
formSf or style^ of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate* several of the diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be nsefnl^to the student, When he shall have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pac^es of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by toeir peculiar oharaeteristios. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eoHoguiai ^ 
style, allows the introduction of terns and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writinir. '' • 
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Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the merit; biit.po» 
teritj will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond cnDugh is too mach; all beyond nourishment is luxury 
all beyond decency is extravagance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on Ihe book of all 
truth. 

Let the first fruits of your intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into ^our nostrils the breath of life ] and with that breath, your 
immortal spirit 

The love of learning, though truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain Emit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What will the fame derived from tne most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned -to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in this country, than the trail* 
fiition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Wint«r 
vanishes^ and summer ts. This is not the work of a week, or of a day. 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OR CON^VTERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetiy when UteraUy translated makes in general but in- 
sipid prose. Prose Ls the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized bj fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licences^ because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. ^ 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers . • 

1. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the eh'sion is 
from the beginning of a word, it is called aphaaresUf and consists in cut- 
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hng off the initial letter or syllable of a word; as, *aqmre for esgtdre^ 
*gaintt for ctgaingt, ^gan for began^ &c When the elision it from the bod^ 
of the word, it is called syncope ; as, lit^ning for lutathg, tkund'ring fot 
tkundtriwfy lov^d for loved, && When the elision is from the end of a word, 
it is called apocope, and consists in the catting o£f of a final vowel or svl 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, ot' me for give me, JM for Jhrn^ o* lox 
of, UC tvening for the eoentng, Philomet for Philomda. 

2. Stnabbsis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, br rapidly 
pronouncing in one syllable two or more vowels which properly bdong to 
separate syllables ; as ae in the word leraeL 

3. Apostrophe, or the contraction of two words into one ; as, 't u f(Nr 
it ts, €ant for cannot, thou ^rt for thou art, 

4. DiMKBSiB, or the division of one syllable into two ; as, pu-i§-mmt for 
puieeanL 

5. Paraqoob or the addition of an expletive letter; wUhouim for %Biih' 
oat, crouchen for crouch. . 

6. Prosthesis, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable to a 
word; as, appertmeat for pertinent, beloved for loved. 

7. Enallaob, or the use of one part of speech for another; aa in die 
following lines, in which an adjective is nsed for an adverb y as, 

** Blue through the dusk the smoking cnrrcnts shine." 
** The feaif ul hare lumps caekwaardy 

8. Htferbatok, or the inversion or transposition of woads, placing 
ifaat first which should be last; as, 

** And tliough, sometimes, each dreary panse-ftefioeen.'' 
"" Him answered then his loving mate and true." 

9. Pleonasm, or the use of a greater number of words than are neces 
nary to express the meaning; as, 

^ My banks ^leg are furnished with bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
On which side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential t9 
express the meaniug, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other pecnliarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetie diction. In order to accommodate their Ian- 
yuage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c; as, mom for 
momina, ctmOze for amazement, fovmt forjbuntain, dread for dread/ul, lone fot 
lonely, lure for allure, list for listen, ope for (^ten, oft for (ften, haply for hap 
pily, &c., and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words are words which, although formerly current, are not 
nair in common use. 

7* 



i 
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S. They make use of ellijpees more frequently than prose writeri 
omitting the article, the relative pronoun, and sometimes even its ante- 
cedent; nsing the auxiliaries without the principal yeib to vrhich they he* 
long; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitionfl 
whuh are seldom observed in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood ibr a noun ; use adjectives for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for "adjectives ; ascribe quali- 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound^ 
epithets ; connect the word self with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some-* 
times lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and give to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

'4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and intenections more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not m all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical rule. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their nouns, 
the auxiliary after the principal verb ; the preposition after the objective 
case whicii It governs; the relative before the antecedent; the infinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to those of other 
languages, and different from those which belong to the English language. 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is the in 
teijection of numerous detaUs, between those parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the foUowmg ex- 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances are 
introduced between them. 

But ine, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me ^th the view, 
That, Hkc the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExercises. 

[fn the foOowtng extracts^ the student may point ottt the peetdiarities of 
VOKTIC DICTION, whUik home now been enumerated. The words in l^alit 
will assist him in reeognizvng them.] 

The cottage curs at eaxlj pilgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shephmt. 

Afiiiction^s sdf deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime, 

like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast ! 

Ah I see I the unsightly slime and slnggbh pool, * 

Save all the solitary vale embrowned, 
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Hereditary boadmen ! Know je not 

JVho would be free t/temtelvea must strike iStut blowf 

^ojire the kitchen's cheerless grate ditphyed. 

Efflux divine! nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O sun ! 
Soul of snrronndinff worlds ! in whom best seen, 
Shines out thy Maker; may I smg of thee 1 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, piostnite fidbi 
And on the boundlese of thy goodness calls. 

In world-rejoicing state it mores sublime. 

Oft in the etiUy night 

Tor is there aught in sleep can (harm the wise 1 

And ^act^ O VwiMe! Peace is all thy own. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Or be it not, or bo it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buyii 

And sculpture that can keep thee from A> die. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shadei among. 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behoves no more, 
But sidelong to the gently i^-aving wind, 
To lay the welUtunc^ instrument reclined. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 
But in loose ioy their time to wear away, 
Rude nature^ state had been * our state to-day 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 

* This form of expression, where one mood of the verb is used for another, 
IE sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, " Sixty summers had passea 
over his head without imparting one ray of warmtli to his lieurt ; without 
exciting one tender feelin? for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds." — Neio ^louUify 
Magazine. In this extract, the impfrfeet ofthetrubjiiHctive is UJ^ed without 
its attendant conjunction for the pluperfect of tiie potential. Cowper has 
a similar expression in his fublo entitled ^ The Needless Alarm,** where he 
uses th 3 pluperfect of the judicative for the pluperfect of the poteutUlt 
'thus, 

" Awhile they mused ; surveying every face. 
Thou hadet tuppoeed them of superior race." 
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them^ 80 as to make dear and distinct sentences, * as in the 
following 

jBxample. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joj of sense, 

lie in three words, — health, peace and competenee. 

Same idea expressed in prose. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can afford. 

.Example 2d, 

The ploughman homeward plods hi^ wearj waj. 

Same Hnc transposed in a variety of ways. 

The ploughman plods his weary waj homeward. 
Homeward tlie ploughman plods his weary way. 
Hiss weary way homeward the ploughman plodu 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homew^ard the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &c. 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited line has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

» Sir Walter Scott, in n letter to his son, ( See LockharVa Ufe. Vol. V., ». 
54,) has the followisg langnnge: "You should exercise yourself frequently 
in trying to make translations of the passages which most strike yon, tr\'ing 
to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good Knsrlish as you can. This will an 
•wer the double purpose of making j'onrself familiar with the Latin author, 
and jnving you tiie command of your own language, w/ueh no person toin 
§ver huve, wtu> does not stuffy EifgUsk Composition in early life" Tho 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good degree, 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not be«ii 
disciplined by an attention to the classics. 
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prose, the animation of the style is oflen endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especially a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear ideas 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imaginaiion. In performing these exer« 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

Example. 

The following short talc, or story in verse, is presented to be converted 
into a tale in prose. 

GINEVRA. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where^ among other relics, yon may see 
Tassoni^s backet, — but *t is not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Rcggio gate. 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you, — but, before you go, 
Enter the house, — forget it not, I pray you, — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

*T is of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I carie nqt 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speaJc, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said "Beware l" her vest of gold 
TBroidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 



♦ Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the student. It is therefore deemed mexpedient to present in this volume 
an additional number of tihem. ^ 
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And on her brow, fairer than alabasSeft 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
80 lorely, jet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overnowines of an innocent heart, — 
It haunts me stul, though manj a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody 1 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion^ 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worms, 
But richlv carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnpture-stories from the life of Christ: 
A chest tnat came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor ; -^ 
That by the way,— it may be true or false,— 
But don*t forget the picture ; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they old me there. 
She was an only child, — her name Ginerra, 
The joy. the pnde of an indulgent father; 
And in ner firteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her pla}n]iate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks me favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her ^outh, she gave 
Her nand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'T is but to make a trial of onr love ! " 
And filled his glass to all; but bis hand shook. 
And soon from ^est to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant »ie had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from tharhour could any thing bo guessed, 
But that she was not I 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Yeniee, and embarking. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long mi^^t yon have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 't was said 
Bv one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra. 
** Why not remove it from its lurking-plaoe ? " 
'T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
« It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton 

With here and thehi a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
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A ft^lden clasp^ elaspfng a nhred of gold. 

Allslse had peiishea, — save a wedding ring, 

And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 

"Enipnjfen with a name, the name of^hoth— . 

** Gmevra ** 

There thto had she fonnd a grave I 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest s^ the happy; 
When a spring-locK, that lay in ambnsh there, 
Fastened ner down for ever 1 



X 



Omveriion of the preceding Storjf into Prose^ 

THE LEGEND OF MODENA.* 

Itt an elegant apartment of a palace overlooking the Reggie gate in 
Modena, which, about fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donatt, but which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
illustrious race, sat the loveliest of its descendants— -the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modcna. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant, Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most Grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored ugfat ; 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to be given during the gay season of the approaching Carni- 
val. But a shadow of discontent rested on her bcow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses — they were too common-place — and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rested upon an antique pio^ 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, which represented a young and 
beautiful Igure in the attitude of 

** Inclining forward, as to speak. 
Her lips naif open and ber finger up. 
As though she said * Beware P her vest otigoM. 
Broldered with flowers and elapsed from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp, 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. * * 

Pushing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
ture more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the Jegend connected *with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in hpr 
whim. Rq^rdless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the drei>;« 
which she determined to have, spite of all their old legends, which she 



♦ This *♦ Legend " was written by a young lady of about thirteen years 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this 2ity« under 
(he charge of the author* 
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did not belkre. Bat she searched in vain, and she was returning through 
the galler}' almost in despair, when her attention was attracted hj an <ud 

* 

*' Oaken chest half eaten by the irormfl, 
And richly carved," 

which she ihonght might contain something snitable. Impatientlj she 
waited, while her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she shrieked and fell into tht 
arms of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

** with here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden claop, clasping a shred of guld.*' 

The legend of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recovered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experienced , and never again did she mingle in the dis . 
sipated ciix»le of her native city. These scenes had lost their charms — 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that ^* in the midst of life we are in death,*' and 
warning her to prepare for that diange which must occur in the course 
of our existence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were placed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the nan^, " Ginevra," which 
had been found among the other rdics of the chest. She abo wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following sKay connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



GINEYBJl. 

** And she indeed was heaatiflil, 
A creature to behold with trembling *m!dst oar joy, 
I<e0t ought unseen should wait the vision from us, 
Leaving earth too dim ^yithout its brightness.** 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky,** and the wind^ 
parsing through the orange groves and over the terracesVhich surround 
cd the palace of the I>onati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mur 
muring of the fotmtains, whicB spukled in the -moon'ooams, oocasionallj 
sending a shower ofspray over the waving foHnge that shadowed them 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
child of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed, hei 
gentleness and sportiveness made her loved by all, and 



II 



Iler pranks, the favorite theme of every tongue." 



She hod seen but fifteen stmimers, and these had glided away like a' 
fauydream, — and then 



t* 



Her face 90 lovely, yet so arch, so ftiU of mlitli, 
The ovMcflowlngs of afi innocent heart.* ' 
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And there she stood, looking at thoee old familiar scenes, till a tejur glit- 
tered in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a cloud shadowing her "sunny skies''; — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from *her childhood's home, she was " to give her hand, with 
her heart in it," to Francesco Doria, a brave 4md handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italy. Long did 
Ginevra linger at the window. **My only one." The Toice was her 
&ther's, who, accompanied by Francesco, came to seek her ; and there 
they remained, looking out on that lovely scene ; and man^ were the 
joyous anticipations, £e bright hopes, the dreams of happmess which 
mingled in their conversation, while Francesco plucked the white flowers 
from a vine which hung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Gincvra's long dark curU. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdropi 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and the fresh 
morning breeze blew the vines across tlie marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collected to grace the wedding of 
Donati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest children. Her di'ess of rich green velvet, dasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, adde<l to 
her loveliness, and made her appear the star of that blight company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, ' 
as she glided among tlie gav throng, receiving their congratulations aa 
the bride of Francesco Dona. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah ! did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth '* 

** Fear ye the festal hour; 
Ay, tremble when the cup of joy o^erflovrs ! 
Tame down tlie swelling heart f The bridal rose 
• And the rich myrtle's flower 

llave vcUed thee, Death I *' 

Gaily the hours passed by; Genevra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement-. As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in search of the fair bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the'lofty halls, the dark closets, and secret apurtments of that spadons' 

1)alace, whidi resounded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
ooked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayM gnests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic, continued the search, which grew hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now depri^ed of 
all that endeared it to earth, joined the army of his countrymen, 

»' And flung It away in batUe with the Turk. " 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the ixiemorr 
vf her whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever ; 

ft 
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** And long might yon hare teen, 
An old man waudertng, as fai qaest of sometbtaig, 
Something he could not find —he knew not what** 

And where was Ginevra ? Half breathless with haste, she ran to aa 
old gallery in the apper part of the palace, fi^cying her pursuers had al- 
most overtaken her. As%he hastily glanced roand the dimly lighted 
gallery, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
beaut^uUy carved and ornamented by a celebrated scalptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illnstrions race. ^ Quick as 
tliought, (}inevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held ^er fragile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, sho 
heard tlie loved and well-known tones of Francesco^s voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, dipped and it fell, "^ fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the gallery, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but tliey heeded not tli^ hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destined to be her grave. . 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all tiie fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? In the beautifid language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

" It l8 enough ! mine eye no more of Joy or splendor sees I 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to Join the bright and fair, 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there.** 

f^mples for practice may be taken from any source which the teacher 
or tne student may select. ^ 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposiUon of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may he arranged so as to form the words tones, notes^ 
or sdUm ; and, (takingy and v as duplicates of % and u,) the 
letters of the alphabet may he arranged so as to form the 
words St^y Phlegm, quiz, froum'd and h<zcL* 
*■ — 

* Pilate's ^eation to Jesus, " Quid €H vtntat ? » (What is truth ?) hai 
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FxampUs, 



Astronomers, 

Telegraphs, 

Galkmtries, 

Democratical, 

Encjclopedia, 

Lawyers, 

Misanthrope, 

^Monarch, 

Old England, 

Presbyterian, 

Punishment, 

Penitentiary, 

Radical Reform, 

Revolution, 

James Stuart, 

Charles Jamea Stuart, 

Eleanor Davies, * ' 

Dame Eleanor Davies, 



Moon-starers. 
Great Helps. 
All great sins. 
Comical trade. 
A nice cold pie. 
Sly ware. 
Spare him not. 
March on# 
Grolden Land. 
Best in prayer. 
Nine Thumps. 
Nay, I repent it. 
Rare mad frolic. 
To love ruin. 
A just master. 
Claims Arthur's Seat. 
Reveal, O Daniel. 
Never so mad a Ladie. 



For exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
iences. As it is a mere ifterary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happily converted in an anagram to the words, " Ext vir qui adtst^ 
(It is the man who is before you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no- 
ble relatives of Uie house of Lescinski,^ to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
g^ms, all composed oi the letters in the words JD<ymus Lescinia, Tlie 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters.. After a new evolution, the 
boys exhibited the words Ades ineolumds ; next, Omnis m Ittcida ; next. 
Omyie sis lucida ; fifthly, Mcme sidus loci; sixthly, Sis eolwnna Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Iseande tohum, 

Bnt a still more remarkable anfl^:wn than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St Sophia, in Con 
stantinople : 

"NAfor afo/jtufAOira /urn /uiefea o^tt,^ 

-which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen Dy others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
Rut her anagram was faulty, as it contained an I too muchi and an t too 
little. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the nvne 
Vam§ Eleanor Davus^ "Never so mad a ladle." 
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XXVI. 

OF GRAMMATICAL PROPRIETY. ' 

A. though the details of Grammar and grammatical rule 
are not embraced in {he plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
Tlie considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Direction 1st In determining the number of a yerb, regard must 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the sabjcot or nominative. When* 
ever the idea o( plurcUitj^ is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one bunibred, and however connected, and in whatever number 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to agree, not with the number of the word or worda^ but 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

Direction 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with .the idea con- 
taincd in the word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convey plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood b^ an example 

Thus, in the sentence, '^ Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits 
to which thejf are entitled,'' the verbs and pronouns are in die wrong num- 
ber. The word each, although it includes a//, implies but one at a time, 
llie idea, therefore, is the idea of unity, and the verb and pronoun should 
bo singular ; thus, " Each of them in his turn receives the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark may be made wiUi regard to the following sentences: 
" Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality.** " The wheel killed another man, who is the |ixth that have 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means." " I do not think that any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their (his) reputation." 

Direction 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express tlie 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently yiolated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of die Waverley r^ovels has the ibllowing sen- 
tence:* 

* See Parker's 12mo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XIII. p. 14. 
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** ' Description/ he said, ' was (is) to the author of a romance, exactly 
what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; w^ords were (are) his 
colors, and, if properly employed, they eowd (can) not fail to place the 
scene whicU he wuhea (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually before tlM 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' he continued, * applied (apply) to both, and an exu France of 
dialogue in the former case, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com 
position, which weni (goes) to confound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, of whicn dialogue was (is) the very 
essence ; because all, excepting the language to be made use of, was (is) 
pro^nted to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per 
formers upon the stage.' " 

The author was misled throughout in the tenses -nf the yeihs in this 
extract, by Uie tense of the yerb.fwW, with which he introduces it 

DiRBCTiON 4th. Whenever several verbs belonging to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

• 

DiBECTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should be used. Thus, in the sentence, "■ Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired ; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
most showy," the superlative degree of the adjective is improperly applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives snonld be in tho 
comparative degree namely neater and more showy, 

DiKECTiON 6th. Neuter and intransitive yerbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as teas ffone^ is grown, is fatien, is 
come,* may be rdied on, &C., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

■» 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to their decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
obiectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. Bat the author bas been 
innnenced in bis rejection of such expressions, by the verv' sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, id a very learned work, entitled ** A 
Dissertation on the English Verb," published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest* 
ley, in his " Grammar, page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
tliis case, confine themselves strictly to the former." ** This remark,*' says 
^Ir. Pickboum, " concerning the manner of using the narticiples of French 
neuter verbs is certunly not well founded ; for most of them ai^ conjugated 
with avoir, to have." ^ 

Such expressions as the foUowing have recently become vei^ .common, 
not only in the fteriodictd publications of* the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, *^ The house is being Imilt,** " The Wjpet 
is being pavea." '^The actions that are now being performed,^ &c. "The 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sano 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following principle, which is conclusive upon the subject. 
** Whenever thspartuime in tng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a bcanina 

8* 
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DiBECTioK 7th. Ill the use of irregular verbs, a proper distinction 
•hould be made in the use of the impeifect tense and the perfect participle. 

He cbfw (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He nan 
miatook (mistaken) his true interest: The cloth was toove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors trould have wroie (written) had 
they writ (written) on the subject: The bell has been rang (rung): I 
have spoke (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
^stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been preserved. 

Direction 8th. The negative adverb must be followed by the nega> 
tive conjunction ; as, *^ The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, rabstituting neither for tmL 

In the following sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. " I 
cannot deny but that I was in fault." " It cannot be doubted but that this 
is a state of positive gratification" &c. 

DiRKCTiow 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when snch 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thu^, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, "the laws of God, and the jaws of man," 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the articles. " A white and red house," means but one house ; 
but, " A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression, 
** She has a little modesty," the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples: ** As delicate a little 
thing;" ** As a delicate little thing." 

DiBECTiON 10th. The adverb should alwa^ be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the word whfch it is designed to qualify. Its proper position is 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb: '^It had almost been his daily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman." The adverb almok should 
have been placed before daUy. 

DiBKCTioN 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They offered him 
mercy" (i. e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, "Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action, it is taken actively ; but, when joined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say. *the men are 
bnilolng a house,' the pMirticiple bt^huti^ is evidently us«i in an active 
sense; because the men are capable or the action. " But when we say, 
* The honse is building,' or * Patents are preparing,* the participles building 
and jtreparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense ; because 
neither the honse nor the patents are capable of action.'* See Ficiiown 
M the EngUsk Verb, pp. 78-80. 
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him ; " not, " He was offered mercy " became ** mercy," and not ^^he," ia 
the thing which was offered. It ia better to alter the expression, tj snU 
stitnting a tiynonyme with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of woras, or from a uselei 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In accordance with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 



instead of 

He was prevailed on. 

He was spoken to, 

She was listened to, 

Ihey were looked at, 

It is approved of, 

He was spoken of. 

It is contended for. 

It was thought of, 

He was called on by his friend. 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor. 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



it wovid h$ bttttr to md^^ 

He was persuaded. 
He was addressed. 
She was heard. 
They were seen, or viewed. 
It is liked, or commended. 
He was named, or mentioned. 
' It is maintained, or contested. 
It was remembered, or conceived. 
He was visited by his frieud. 
These examples are ridiculed with 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



DiBXCTiON 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, ** He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccnrate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, '* He was more beloved az Cynthio,** &c. The 
adverb mart requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, *^ He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad- 
mired." 

Again; in the sentence, "If a man hxot a hundred sheep, and one of 
them goe» astray," &c., the subjunctive mood, Aave, is used after the con 
junction if^ in the first pfut of the sentence, and the indicative, ooef, in the 
second. BoUi of these verbs should be in the indicative, or l)Oth in the 
subjunctive mood. 

No definite rule can be given, which will enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of constroction be carefully 
maintained ; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authorized rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Pa4keT 
and Fox's " Grammar,*' Part H., or in Murray's "Exeroises." It has not 
been deemed expedient to Insert them here.] 
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XXVTL 

ON THE SEUECTION OF WORDS AND EXPBESSION& 

Besides grammatical correctness, the student who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must paj attention 
to the style, or manner of expressing his ideas. Rules relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundam^itat quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to tiie constructioiv 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases, 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties csiWed purity, propriety^ 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Pnri^ may be yiolated in three diiTerent ways. First, the words may 
not be English. This fault is called a barbarism. 

Secondly, the constmction of the word may not be in the English 
idiom. This fanlt is called a soledtm. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to express the 
precise meaning which custom has affixed to them, lliis fanlt is termed 
an ttnprvyriety. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seyen principal roles for the pieseryation of propriety. 

1. Ayoid low expressions. 

S. Snpply words that are wanting. 

1. Be careful not to use the same word in diiTerent senses. 
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4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms; that is, terms or 
expressions which are used in some art, occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

& Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 
7. Avoid all such words and phrases" as are not sbdapted to tlie ideas 
intended to be communicated. 

Precision signifies the retrenching of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression^ so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it.** 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects, Jtr«<, 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
which only resembles it ; tecondly^ they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is intended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words- which are'used may be joroper; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; but to be precise^ 
signifies that they express thai idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the inju- 
dicious use of words termed synonymous. They- are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; bpt, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the circumstances.t 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 



xxvin. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. | 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, not 
very short; long ones require close attention to make us 



♦Precision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in diflferent 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use ot superfluous words. 

t See Lesson XIX The student who wishes for exercises on the sub 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in. Parker and Fox's 
Grammar, Part III., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

t The substance of the remarks on this subject, is taken from Bliir's 
Bhetoric. A great port of the langnage, also, is copied literally from that 
work. 
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clearly perceive Hie connexion of tbe seyeral parts; and 
short ones are apt to break tbe sense, and weaken tbe con- 
nexion of thougbt. Yet occasionallj tbej may both be used 
witb force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, oonstnicted in the same manner, and with the 
same number of members, shoald never be allowed to sncceed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences shoald also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of tl^m when too long oontinoed. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variously constracted, 
not only gratifies the ear, bat imparts animation and force to style. 

Tbe properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are tbe 
four following : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

8. Strength. 
4. Harmony. 



xxrx. 

07 CLEARNESS. 

Tbe first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. Tbifl 
implies that tfiie sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent tbe meaning intelligibly to tbe mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

Tbe faults in writing most destructive to clearness are iwo, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

** From ther nature of oar langoage,** says Dr. Blair, " a capital rule in 
the arrangement of onr sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that tlieir mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

** By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object^ but the 
largeness of a whole view." 

Here Ae place of the adverb wdy makes it limit the veib mean I do 
not onfy mean. The question may then be asked, ^ What does h» more 



:. 
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than mean ? " Had it been placed after Mk, stSl it wofald haT8 been 
wrong, for it might then he asked, " What is meant heside the hnlk ? ** Is 
it the color, or any other property ? Its proper place is after the word 
object. 

^ By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only.'* 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the balk of 
a single object ? the answer comes oat precisely as the author intends, 
** the largeness of a whole view.** 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adverbs and other qualifying words. Partic^ar attention must be given 
also to the place of the pronouns whoy which, what, whose, &c., and of aU 
those particles which express the connexion of the ports of speech. The 
followmg sentence is faulty in this respect 

" It IS folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father.'* 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding nonn, which is treasures, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

**It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents or life, against which nothing can protect us but the good 
providence of our Hearty Father." 



XXX. O^/'^Z^'}/ I c 



unitt. 

The unity of a sentence implies its oneness. The sentencA 
ma/ consist of parts; but these parts mast be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generallv in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word, lliis shoald be continued so if possible from the begin 
ning to the end. 

Another direction or rale to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the onity of a sentence iS| keep dear of pA* 
rentheses in the middle of it 
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In general their effect is extremely bad, being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer has not art enough to introduce 
m its prooer place. 

The fourth rule for the mutj of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect close. 

In conformity with the first rule stated aboye, it may be observed, that 
if there ore a number of nominatives, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be applied, 
the following extract is presented from " The Quarterly Review.'* 

'* The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded hei 
to trust herself to liim." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word ymtth is the governing word, and the pronoun A^, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion a7id. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim like 
mermaids, — she < dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
roof hung with stalactites." 

Here, every one of the roles of unity is violated. The nominative is 
changed six difiPerent times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, ** These women swim 
like mermaids,** is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, " the roof hung with stalactites,** does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect dose. The same ideas intended to be 
convened, may be expressea as foUows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordingly diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about hfty feet in each of its dimen 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites.** 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
participle instead of the verb. Thus: ** The stove stands on a platform 
which is raised six inches and extends the whole length of the room.** 
Tlus sentence is better expressed thus : "* The stove stands on a platfonn, 
six nches in height^ and extending the whde length of the room." 
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OF THE SXEENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is ttrwifftfu 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 

and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantaffe ; 

as wiU rend^ the impressionwhich the period is intended t<; 

make, most fbll and complete, and give everj word, and mem-' 

l)er its due weight and force. 

To the production of this e£Fect, perspicuity and unity are absolvtely 
necessary; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be dear; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some unfitTOim 
ble circnmstaaoe in the stmctnre, it may ftul in that strength or liTeliaesf 
of impression, which a siore happy collocation would produce. 

ThQ first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take fix>m it 
all redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

^ Called to the exercise of the supreme ocmmaad, he exerted his anthor- 
tty with moderation,** &c., than ** Being called to the exercise,** &;c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reyiewing what we have written, to con* 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, sud to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most el^ant writers in the Eng- 
lish language says, . ' 

^ The very first diseovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy and 
spreads delight over the fii^tkieeJ'* 

Jr the latter member of this fentence, scarcely anytUng is added to 
what was expressed in the first 

The second rule for promoting the streneth of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, rdatires, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition &om the nqim which it govenis, is tp 
be avdded. ThnSi 

Though virtue borro^fs no assistance /rem, yet it may often he acoom 
panied by, the advantages of virtae.'* 

It would be better to lay, 
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^ Though Yirtne borrovB no assistanoe from the advantages of fortune in 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, ^' Though yircne may often be 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 
them.'^ 

The strength of a sentence Is much injured by an unnecessary mnlti 
plication of relative and demonstrative ])articiples. 

^ conversation, and in raistolary writing, the relative pronoun may 
be omitted; but in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind, it should 
always be inserted. ThuA we may say, in familiar language, 

**He brought the books I requested.*' ^ 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books lahieh I requested.*' 

With re ga rd to the conjunction and^ it should not be unnecessanly re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct uom 
eadi other as possible, the and may be repeated; thus, 

** Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction Oitd,} 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. 

In general, ^e important words >are placed at the begiiming of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend the njieaning a little, and then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

** On whatever side we contemplate ^omer, what principally strikes us 
18 his wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a cDmax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer shomd in general be the 
opncludin^one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of which uie latter .is the better, for £e reasons stated above. 

" We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when tiiey have forsaken us.*' 

** When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
lief that we have forsaken them." 

The Jifth rule for constructing aentenoes with strength is, avoid con 
dnding uiem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ical, this rule mav be disregarded; as in the following sentence, and 
9then like it in which they present an antithens : 
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^ In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adver* 
•ity, always." 

Bat when these mferior parts of speech are iotrodnoed aa cDcamatan- 
ces,^r as qoalifications of more important Words, they should always he 
disposed or in the least conspicnons parts of the perioo. ThnS| it is much 
better to say, 

** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often ffnilty/* than to say, 
'Avarice is a crime which wise men are often goilty of.'* 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a dream 
stance only, cannot, without great inelegance, condode a sentence. 

The sixth and last role concerning the strength of a sentence is this. 
In the membei-s of it, where two things are compared o^ contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed; some resem* 
blanoe in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exempnfies this rule : 

*' Homer was the greater cenlns : Virgil the better artist ; in the one we 
.admire the man, in the omer the wonc. Homer harries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
acatters with a generous profusion ; Virsil bestows wilii a carefol magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sadden overflow; 
Vireil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on their machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattenng lightning?, and firing the heavens. Vii^, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans fiir 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently re|)eated, have a sensible beauty. But ii such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly discovers affectation. 



OF THE HABMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

» 

Sound is a quality mucli inferior to sense ; jei it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Cleameu, 
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I 

Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony^ 

The rules of hannony relate to the choice of words ; their arrange 
ment, the order and dlspositioiL of the membersi and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we woold speak forcibly and effectaally, we mnst avoid the nse of 
»nch words, — 1. As are composed of words already comjponnded, the 
several parts of which are sot easily, and therefore not closely united \ as, 
luuuccesffidnesSy mrongheadedtiess, tenderheartedness, 2. Such as have ike 
syllables which immediately follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, questionless^ chromclers, convent- 
iders, 8. Such as have too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily^ cursorily^ summarily ^ peremptoriness. 4. Snch as have 
a short or imaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, hdilyj sillUyy UmdUy, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the elose 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writr 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are mndi easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to deg^iEide the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or dose of a sentence^ care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 

" Virtue, diH^ee, and industiy, joined with good temper and prudence, 
are j^rosperous m general.'* It would be better thus : ** Virtue, diligence, 
and mdustry, joined with sood temper and prudence, have ever been founa 
the surest road to prospenty." 

An author, vfesSkmg of Ihe Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

'*It is a mysteiT whichwe firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the dapth oi.*' How much better would it have been with this transjposi 
tion : "It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the- depth 
of whieh we huxnbly adore.*' 
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In the hArmony^ of periods two tliines are to be eontidered. THnt^ 
ajgreeable sound or modulation in generaL without any partioilar espres* 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to oecome expressiye of the mdm* 
The first is the more common ; the second ^e titperior beauty. 

The beantr of musical construction depends upon the <^oice and aiw 
langement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
fj^ composed of smooth and liquid sounds, m which there is a proper 
intermixture of yowels and consonants, without too many hanh conso 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession. Long words are generally 
more pleasine to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whid^ are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; such as, ddight, ofmise, vdodty^ cdaity^ beauU' 
fulf trnpawmbi. If the words, howeycr, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well cnosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on which the mnsic of a sentence 
p'rincipallj depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the dose or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distributioa of the several members should be carefully re- 

Sarded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speedi, is always grateral to 
le ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member ibrma 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thine which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The onfy important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
ahould be reserved for the conclusion. 

It ma^ be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
preSsion. A musical dose in our language seems in general to req uire 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long s^rUable. Words 
which confflst cniefly of short syUables ; as, contrary^ particular, rrtrpfpect^ 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run df long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentenees constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each olher. Short sentences must be 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render disoouxse sprightly as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in describing it. [Sm 
Onamatapana.] 

9* 
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The sounds of words maj be employed for representing^ three dasset 
of objects ; first, other soonos ; secondlji motions } and thurdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most Umgoages, the names of many particnlar sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they si^ify. Instances 
of this kind wUl be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, that the sonad 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The nxst represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: 

'^ On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarrin|f sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thonder." 

The second represents the openmg of the gates of HeaTen 

• " Heaven opens wide ^ 

Her eyeiHluring gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second placei, is frequently employed to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sibn of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
bo^ these will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has lost been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and a^eable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

" But how altered was its spriffhtlier tone 
When Oheeifitlneas, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins ^mmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale ana thicket rang I 
The hunter's call, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Feepingfrom forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to near. 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.** 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with slow 
aeasure and long words. Thus : 

** In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells," &o. 
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Tluoagh glades and glooms the mingled measiire itole. * 

MxercUes. 
The stodent maj* correct the following sentences ; 

Want of Umty, 

The successor of Hennr the Second was his son Francis the Second, the 
6r8t husband of Mary, anerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten years old, who had for his goaidian Catharine de Medicis 
on ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

WoHt of Purity. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited much 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propridff. • 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Want of Procmon, 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement 
.and reflection. 

Ward of Cteanuss, 

There is a cayem in the island of Hbonga which can only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength, 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, being 
eacer only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they both 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Want of Ekmrmany, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be rapplied, and ourlivei 
are rendered comibrtable, as well as our capacities enlai*ged, and our vir 
tuous affections called forth into their proper exercise, f 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strengtii, and Harmony, will find a good ooUecticn of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgement oi tiiem in Parker and Fo:rs Grammar, rart 3d in the. ap 
pendu: 

t The itudent who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the heads 
abovementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar, Part 3d. 



/' 
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SOUm) ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

*' *T]s not enoaffli no li«ndm«H gtres offenc*. 
The MiiBd mutt bmbu tax echo of tbe amaat,** 

ONOHATOPOBIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Qnomatopj, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words buzz^ tnuMej crathy Jiowj raUUj Twxr^ MsSj 
wkistUy are evidently formed to imitate the sonnds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing im object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wavBy cuekooy whip- 
poarwilly whisper, hum. 

It^ifl esteemed a great beauty in writing when the words selected for 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their soimd, some resemblance to 
the sobjectwMch ^y express, as in the following Imes: 

The whitewashed wall, the nicelr sanded floor, 
The Tarnished clock that clicked behind the door.* 

Of a similar character, and nearly of eqnal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any resp^t imitate or represent the sense which 
■ they are employed to express. Thus Gray in his Elegj, beantifiilly ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in iho last verse of the 
following stanza : 

^ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious bein^ e'er resigned, 
Left tne warm precincts ofthe cheenul day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ! ** 

And Pope, in his ** Essays on Criticism," in a manner, ihouffh different. 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selectioQ of his terms, in the following lines : 

"• These, eqnal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vawels tire, 



* These lines will not fidl to recall to the memory of the classical stu- 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

^ Qnadmpedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.*' 

and in another tiie appearanoa of a hideous monster : 

** Monstrom horrendom in forma ingens cui lumen ademptnm.'^ 
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While ezpletiyes their feeble ud db jdn. 
And ten tow toords oft trup in one auU tine,^ 

** A needless Alexandrine ends fhe song, 
Thai, Hie a wounded enedte, drags its dow length along.* 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr ft&atiy blows, 
And the smooth stream in smotOner numbers ftows^ 
Bat when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse^ rou0h verse shonld like the trarent roar. 
When ^ax stnyes some rock*s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift GamilUt scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main." 

As an exerdse in Onomatopona, the itadent may select such wordi 
as he can recall in which the sonnd bean a resemblanoe to the sigmficar 
lion* 
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DEFmiTION, AND DISTINCTIOK OR DIFFEBENCfE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logiciaas, eoniists of two parts, which ihey 
call the genus and the dtfferenee. The gemis is the name of the G2as8 to 
which the object belongs. The difibrence is the property or properties 
by which the individual thing to be defined is distingushed from other 
individuals of the same dass. Thus, if a definition is required of tiie 
vfotA JvsHce, we may commence by saying, '^ Justice ir that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due.** Here, virtue is the dass to which 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to Hon' 
esty^ another quuity of the same class, as well as to fustioe ; for ^ Honesty 
is also a virtue wMch induces ns to give ever^ one liis due.'' Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which ^'««ftc« may be 
distinguished from honesty, and this something more, in whatever form i| 
may hd presented, will be the difference which exdndes honesty from the 
same d^nition. 
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ExampU, 

JUSTICE. 

Justice is tliat virtue which induces us to give to eveiy on« 
his due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac • 
cording to his merit, giving credit for t-alents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the tempta^n that 
leads to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what the difference hes, 
which exdades honesty from the definition. Honesty* it is tme, reqoires 
that we should render to every one his due. Bat honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of eveiy one according to his merit, giyiog 
credit for talents and yirtues,'**^ &c 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

ExampU 2d. 

A SwdUow. 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct) because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swaliow. 

JK. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this deimition is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an anunal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclosive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings.— And so is a 
hat ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short kgs, a fbriced tail, and hutre mouth, and ex 
ceeding all other birds in the nnthine rapidity of its mght and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and Uie lower parts of a %ht, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to me rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contams the difference, as well as the class, and may 
Aerefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 

* See Synonymesj page 40. 

t See Paricer and Fox's Gramx&ar, Part IXL, No. 387. 
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MxampU Zd» 

Et&maL 

The tenn etamal is properly applied to thai only iviiidi always las ex* 
sted and alwajs will exist It implies vfithout beffuming and wdhout end. 

This definition ezdades the application of the term eternal from e^eiy 
Jiing that ever had a beginning?, as well as from that which will ever havv 
an eno. The circumstance of having noheainmng is the specific difference 
between the terms eternal and ii\finitB, InfiniUi endless, nnceasing, &c^ 
imply only without end. 

After explaining the meanings or giving the definition of 
Ihe terms in this exercise, the stadent should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the woiid. 

Exercises, 

Give a definition to the following words, and point ont the distinction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Equity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. History, 

^alogy. Activity. Astrology. 

Comparison. To Disobey. Literature.. 

Judgment Tautology. Scienoe. 

Reasoning. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Example. 

Grammar^ rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
scien^,'l>ut each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects.* Efietoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence n^y 
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be grammaticallj correct^ but ilietoricallj incorrect, as in tho 
following extract : 

<< To take arm$ against a 9ea of troubles, and, by opposing^ 

end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; bat to repre* 
sent a man clad in armor to fight water ^ is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. ^So^ 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
fiiultless, while it violates logic^ principles. Thus, ^' All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

JSxercises, 

The student mojf Aow (hi dittmcHkn hdwtm theJbUowing vfordk : 

Qnack and charlatan. 

Injector, speculator, and economist. 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanical. 

The word hbaul^ as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; Ist, when assumed by themselves ; Sdly, when applied to them by 
their adversaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

MjcampU, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistraites from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the^jeasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for tne sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
Qontradict its claim to be considered an independent natioi^ 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, ai^ he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does noi ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to -some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the consent 
of the government to which it was subject 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite«of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. . A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to fiatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favoi*. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is ' considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different. Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to'i.he eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

Example. 

Youth and morning resemble each other iiumany particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of Hfe. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, np cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. . In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is oflen productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have 'in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and s&nshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance wiU 

^ * When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioffed, analogy has affer it the prepositions to or with : when both the things 
tve mentioned after analogy, the |ttepogition between is used. — .AiAimpm. 
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be readily seen^ which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 

in the following extract the poet in addressing the sun shpws 

an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 

of a bird. 

" Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air," Ac. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without suclr allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ^ singsong* 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
»f subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

ilGUBATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. [^See EUsion, S^c.'\ 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is called a 
Bjrntactical figure. [See SnaUage, Hyperhaton^ Pleonasm^ ^c] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. {^See 
TVope, Metaphor,'] 

Figurative language pfoperly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holmes's ^ Bhetorio " enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar, lue work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit as a vocalndary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of nrores are so characteristic, that they 
majr afibrd some amusement, if not edification to the student. The foUow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

** The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 S 8 4 ff 

" Of tropes perplezt, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
in representing, forced, low, lewd, beware.*' 
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Many words that are used in common disconrse have two signlflcatioiis 
or rather significationa of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figurative signification. 

A woxd is said to be nsed literally or to hare its literal signification 
when it is used in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in whidi it is 
found. 

^ A word is used figuratively, when though it retains its usual sienifica- 
tion it is applied in a manner different m)m its common application. 
Thus when we speak of the hmd of an ammal, we use the word Mad in its 
literal signification as implyixig that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hi^hett or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Grieek word, which signifies a turning. So aUo, " Thfi daum^ 
properly means the earlie^part of the morning, or of the day ; and *^ twi- 
light " expresses the clo$e or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these woi^ are used to express the earliest and latht parts of other sub- 
iects. Thus, " the daton of bliss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss : and, " the twilight of our woes,* is used to signify the 
close or termination of sorrow. " The morning of our joy,'' implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment " The eve of his departure, implies 
me latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is mereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.^ 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which so 
nearly resemble tropes, that &e difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meanins of the word metaphor is a transferring from on« 
subject to another. As nsed in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



** And the faults of figures are six: 

19 8 

** Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 

4 6 V 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun.* (!!!) 

*< Rhetoric made Eastf^ by John Hobnes, London, 1755.'* 

« The student who would see a beautiful iUnstntion of this snbjeet^ la 
referred to Newman's Bhetorio, chap. 3d. 



Nv 
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applicadon of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, ur class of 
ODjects, to another, founded upon some similaritj, analogy, or resem- 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thas : The soldiers were Jions in the combat : The 
soldiers fought like lions, [^See Comparison.'] 

A trope is the mere change, or turning, of a word from its original si^ 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus^ 
when we say, The dLondsforetdl rain, we have a trope in the word^reta2L 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, toe figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the dififerenoe 
between plain and figuratiye language : 

JExamples. 

MgurctUve, She had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain. She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

Mgurative. Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain. Man I thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to* 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dii- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Pigurative. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderei 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



* ** Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper snd naturoll 
meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
iikenesse that appeareth to be into iV*^ Wilson — The Arte nf Rhetonsjts, 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of our death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrjp* 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

If will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large •proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, '^ She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," the analogy 
lies between a clergymsm and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student fo 
ti*ace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

Extracts, 

The meek-eyed mom appears, moAer of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east. 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderoarroof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity 1 

Youth is not rich in time ; it ma^ be poor ; 
Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 
No moment but in purchase of its worth ; » 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can telL 



Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night's destructive to tiie hue 
Of every flower l£at blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand m evil hoar 
Forth reaching to the fniit, she placked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wonnd, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all ijer works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost * 

The voice of thy hiother's blood crieth onto me from the ground. 

Thoa *rt pnrpling now, O San, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Xiebanon. 

The tempests of fortane. * 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

^ My ear is pained, 
"My soal is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cap to the sun. as if for a faH 
diaaght of his light 

Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth. 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



XXXYII. 
TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

' The foUowing Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guAge converted into figurative.^ This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the dif&cultjr 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Jtbcamples.* ' 

Plain, It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative, 'T was eve: — upon his chariojt throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain, Showery April. 
Piffurative, Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity ofstyla in plain 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from the eucouQ- 
tering breeze. ♦ 

Plain. The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun«^ 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peab-leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With .breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day. 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much ndn has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulnesa 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies Jook bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

flain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall ne^^r attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine wiU not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The bve that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figura^ve. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine. 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modern date write for money, not fot 
fame. 

Figurative. 'T is but to snip his locks they Cmodem authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative language requires 
^e exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with aU 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
-cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 




|tgi^, Q]f >^3fiJf HOBS'/ 

The following are the rules laid down by. Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaphors : 

First They mnst be saited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it; nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetrv, which would be 
unnatural in prose ; some are graceful ia orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment ; 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The seocmd rule respects the choice of objects Whence metaphors are tc 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is venr wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is dear and striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
they perplex the reader, and, instead of illnstrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
guage together; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In the fifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same ooject This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
greatest abases of the figure. Shakspeare*s expression, for example, 
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^ To take arms against a tea of troubles " makes a most unnatural medley, 
and entirely confounds the imagination.'^' 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how we parts agree, and what khid of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil 

Metaphors, in the tixth place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object. Though eadi of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, lihey produce confusion. 

^ The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, whicli is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an aUe^ 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 







XXXIX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OR PERSOKIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, tTw change of things to 
persons, A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence omong the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writeirs, espeqally, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num* 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant sun is rising in the east." 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with tiie numner in 
wluch the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus.: 

"But ponder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the cast'^T 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodia Rattonalisy has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
originaUy written, ** To take arms against assail of troubles.** 

f Thfft extract, from Thomson*s Seasons, operates as a temptatioa, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
turCj remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
■ublimity of conception, is Oisaceiy equalled In any other language. That 
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There are three difierent degrees of this figure, sajs Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first isy when some of the properties of liying creatures are as 
cribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as have life; and the third,* when they are ex- 
Jiibited as speaking to ns, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
inanimate Meets some of the qualities of Utring creatures^ raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, & 
ragir^ storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with smiple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimataobjects 
as acting like those that hare me. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to aeon- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. « 

ir 

^he student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the ma^giifieence 
" the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

very thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
BUDsis^nce. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the stonkL influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruKs, and flowers, during the whole year.** 

From sucnKtame and lifeless recital, the poet has i6nn«d th« folic wing 
mi^nificent pictare, which he holds up to the sin^, under the x>»rao (se« 
Onomatopoeia) or^Q*arent of Seasons : ** y 

*' The ye^ta^ble world is also 
Parent of Seadims ! who the pomp^recede, 
That waits thy rarone, as throiw^ thy vast domain^ 
Annua], alon^ the>right eclintJc road^ 
In^orld-reioicing st80, it moves subhme. 
Meantime the expecting, nanons, circled gay, 
With all the various trib^ipf foodful earttL, 
Lnplore thy bounty, w^end grateful up 
A conunon hymn ; wliile, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spn^tly dance 
Harmonious kniL'lhe rosy-fingered Hours^ 
The Zephyrs flje»tine loose, the timMy Bams, 
Of bloom eth^eal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, soften^ into joy, the surly Storms.^ 
These, i^miccelsive turn, with lavish hand, 
Showei^very beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbi^ flowers, and traits ; till, kindling at thy tQUch, 
land to4and is flushed the vemalyear.'' 



V ' 
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Example. 

" The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in vengeance 
against the murderer." 

Here the law is beantifally personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give us a sword for patting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personMcatiobs of this kmd are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, the lift and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the nse of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true <^ Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as fceUng and acting, bat as speaking to us f or 
Ustening when toe address than. This is the boldest of all rhetorical fiffures * 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never he at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, thoagh sad, the respite of that day 
That mast be niortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, j<&:rt, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be continued when the feeling begins to subside. 

Secondly, That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be pcrsoufie^ Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the stadcnt to 
designate : 

With other sihiistrations, thou, oh Kature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

TJncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower I then shalt form my nosegay now. 

4p No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more pre per 
oecaBion, than the following of Milton, upon £ve*s eating the forbid oisn 
ktdt: 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
'* Earth felt the wound ; and nature,|,from her seat, 
'* Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
•* That aU was lost " »6 b -i 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On Januarys front severe. 

Thd meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of dewi. 

Young Day poiirs in apace, - 

And opens all the dawnj prospect wide. 

Oh ! there is a charm, that morning has, 

That gives the brow of a^ a smack of yovth 

And makes the }\p of youth breathe pemunes exquiiila 

The breath of nicht's destructive to the hue 
Of eyery £k>wer that blows. 

Ko arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kill. 

There is no malice in this bumiog c^ ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit out, 
And strowed repentant ashes on lus head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o*er him th^ leaves of the forart. 
The fays of the wild chant the diifge of his rest, 
And thou, little bitx>k, still the s)eeper deplorest. 
And moiste^est the headi-bell that weeps on his breaft 

No might nor ^ii^atness in morality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-woi^ding tiidnmnj 

The whitest virtue strikes. / 

I hare marl^ed 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vun ; but that most vain, 
* Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. « ' 

Let fam^ that all bunt after in their lives^ 
live registered upon our broken tombs. 
And then grace us. in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of colorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath may bay 
That honor, which shall *bate his scytheVi keen edge^ 
And make u$ heirs of all eternity. * 

^ ^ Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kind to the student, 
lendoring it unn^feessary to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, thinjn uemarkable for power, greatness, or suoUroity, are represented 
as males, Tbibgs beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spokeo of as reoeiyvn 
•nd contained, are represented dM/mkaUs. 

11 
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XL. 

SIMILB, OR COMPARISON.* 

A simile is ike likening of the subject^ of which we speak, 
to another subject having some Bimilarit]r, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicaons. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in which the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is ofi;en as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species. { 

* Every simus is more or less a eompariton, -^hnt every eamparuon is 
not Asimue; the latter compares things only as far as fhey are alike ; bnt 
the former extends to those things which are different. In this manner 
there may be a comjparison between large things and small, although there 
can be no good simile. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the qualitiy; the latter to the auatUtty, Comparison is between 
more and less ; similitude is between fvoa and had. '< Hannibal hung like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps '' — is a likeness by sianiutude. 
^ The sublimity of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer^ as much 
-as thunder is louder than a whisper** — is a likeness by compansof(. — .^ 
Q. Adamsj Lee. 9. * ' 

X The simile, or comparison, maybe considered as di^ering in form only 
fh>m a Metaphor the resemblance being stated in the comparison, whien 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem> 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and the more striking, because the more remote and un- 
like in themselves any two objects are. we more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some pomt in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Shnile and Comparison is the EmMem; the literal mean- 
ing of which is, " something inserted in the body of (mother ; *» but the word 
is used to express " a picture, representing one thing to the eye, and another 
to the understanding: " or, a painting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a iakmee is an emblem 
OtJHStiee; a eroton is the emblem of royaltv ; a seeptrey of power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thinff in its {HredomiBaBt 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
without ma^;nifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our faults without exaggeration. A torch, reveraed and expiring, with th« 
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All comparisons, says Dr. Blair, may be reduced under two 
heads, explaining, and embellishing. But embellishing com* 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

B«8emblance, it has been obserred, ig the foandadon of this ^^or% 
bat resemblance most not be taken in too strict a sense for actual similf 
tude. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
though they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex« 
ampte,.to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy music, Osaian says : 

" The music of Carryl, like the memory of joys that are past, was pleias 
ant and moumfol to the soul.** 

This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bears any actual 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be introduced on all occasions. As they are 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strong 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed with 
moderation ; hut in prose mudi more so. 

Hie following nucs are laid down bv I>r. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons: 

In ihejirsty they must not be drawn from things which have too near and 
obvious a resemoliuice of the object with which they are compared ; for 
Ihe pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different S{)ecies where we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resemblance. 

« m the sceo7id place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ought they to l:^ founded on those which are t^o 
faint and distant These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
hend them, and throw no light upon the subject 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted,- produce not their proper effect They should be 
drawn from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can stn^igly conceive. 

In the fottrtk place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify; 
whereas simUes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There^ 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meant to be de- 
graded, mean ideas should never oe presented. • . 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the ^improper use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them impropMirly, ot 
too freely we subvert the design for which they were at first intended. 

<* The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor; — love gives shame." 

Quarles* Booh ofEmblems^ 

Emblems a^e frequently the foundations of both Simile and Comparison. 
Analogy i« the foundation of the three. 
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Examples* 

1. Wit and hamor are like those volatile essences, Mrhich, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost a<i 
soon as thej are exposed to it. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed^ 
Till knounted on the wing their glossj plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

8* « And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked they dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 

♦ And with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 

6. Oh Night, 
■ And Storm^ and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of. a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quj^et sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
pawing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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^» I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sinceritj and comely love. 

10. Curses, likQ chickens, always come home to roost* 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is" like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

Exercises, 

Let the student compare a man of integrity with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
" ' Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
'' Death with the falling of the leaf. 
** Youth, with Spring. 
^ , Manhood, with Summer. >. 

** Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of light from the water, with thA 

sparkling of ihe diamond. 
** Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
* The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentrating the raya 

to a focus. 
^ Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 




XLL 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
or. the contrast or opposition of two ' '•bjects. By contrasti 

11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger lights and 
their pecidiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, mnst be subjected to some rules. The^ 
must tdLe place between things of the same spedis. Snbstantiyes, attn 
butos, qualities, faculties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, yirtoes with yirtaes, fig- 
ures with figures, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be striking opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appeanmce in the delineation of 
characters, particularly in history. The historian, in the peiformance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displayino^ his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing those 
nice shades by whidi virtues and vices run into one another. £ is by 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and ontitheaia 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts thq judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative writing. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descriptions or repre- 
sentations df the power and extent of a quality, as follows : 

** I can command the lightnings, — and am dust." 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an 02^, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin land forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves."* 

Examples, 

1. Behold my servants shall eat^ but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
mj servants shall refoicey but ye shall be ashamed. 

2. Religion and Superstition^ contrasted 

Religion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



* The author of Lacon very justly remarks : '* To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eisht 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world. U is 
a figaie capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatesfe 
heaoty, and sometimes of the greatest sublLnity." 
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Disoontent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched.. 
The foimer invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis-^ 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
ts ^n otfence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped' only by 
th') mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
o^^rcise of sighs and tears. 

5. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle* yet not dalL 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its placej 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
' Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
)on'upt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what goocL 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of subjects in pairs, 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
^ more of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

PARALLEL. 

A parallel, C(Misidered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
i8<Mi made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel ia 
wmetimes diversi£ed by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the pmnts of individual distinction. 

Example Ist. 

PABALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND I)RTt>£N. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Biyden, whom, wben- 
erer an opportamtj was presented, be praised through his whole life 
with unvaried Uberalltj; and perhaps his character may receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
In a less proportion to Dryden than to !rope. The rectitude of Diyden's 
mind was sufficiently sftiowif by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse 1ft tent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with yery little consideration; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
his pieces very long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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them. The only poems whidi can be supposed to hare been written witii 
sudi regard to we times as might hasten meir publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-eight ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brought 
to him by the aumor, that they might be fairly copied. ** Every line,** 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a dean transcript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me lor the press, with every line 
written twice over a second time.'' 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His pai*ental attention never abandoned tlicm, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it frcm 
some of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
;;jrovements alter its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dr^den ; but Dryden certunly wanted ue diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science. Uryden 
'knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dign^y in the 
knowled^ of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style ofDryden. is 
capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden 
obeys the motions *of his own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden^s page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation ; Pope^s is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inrerred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Diyden had more ; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and even c^ 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden*s performances were always mwty, eit^r exdted 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
nis mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry* 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Diyden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Dryden is read with freauent i^tonishment, . and Pope with 
perpetual delight 
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This parallel will, I hope, irheie it is weQ considered, be found jnal 
and if tne reader should snspect me, as I suspecl myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inquiry may, perhaps, show him the reasonahleness of 
mv determination. 

« 

Sample 2d, 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold tnsk to venture to draw into comparison the rela 
1. re merits of Jay and I£amilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 




on 

twin , ^ . , . . 

ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the super! 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in decree, far different in 
kinds ^ith Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jav a principle; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Uaniilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sii6 gravion lege. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour ^ 
age of a lion. Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton's courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's, that of a Gnristian. 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 

** Conscience made him Drm» 
That boon companion, who her strong breastplate 
BacUes on him, that fears no guilt within, 
And bids blm on, wid fear not. " 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parte wnich captivate and adorn, HamU- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably. Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty, in the government of others, and still 




surablv, 

ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power, Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had gbnxus. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
eus^ and Jay forind^, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's,^ but we are not sure that it should be 80,'or rather we are 
quite sure that it should not. For, when we come to examine and compare 




single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a seneration, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
fidelity to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stand out in equally 
6ti iking but mhch more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfeetiott 
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•f an emc poem, with its beginning of promise, its heroic middle, and itf 
peacefoi end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold slateUness 
coble, however, still, and ^orioos, and ever pointing, as such poem does, to 
the stars. Sic itnr ad astra. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantic interest, nin 
ning on into the sympatiby of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, likQ some naif-told tale oi sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailtaesL 
arising out of passioD, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, and 
his course passionleis, as becomes the epic lead^aand, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, camo such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the mliiig secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dying 
bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may juitge, every day and 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that ho was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, througit grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
pmyer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, tlie lesson is given " with pity and in fear.'' Not so with that of 
Jay ; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chbis 
Tus as well as a patriot* 



A FauraUel between the Okl and New Testament. 

„ bct^yeen the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 



» 



The character of Napoleon and of Washington. 
Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
The invention of the art of printing with the discovery of 
the appUcation of steam to mechanical purposes. 



XLin. 

ALIiEGORT. 
Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ox« 



« Dr. Blair says, *< An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resembles it.'' And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and cnrried into all its minute circnio 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor." 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy is intended 
to be so obvious that the reader cannot miss the applicatioQ ; 
but he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chiefly cmplojed when a writer desires to oona* 
municate some important intelligence or advice; but is not permitted, or 
does not wish, to deliver it in plain terms. . It is also used for ornament, 
or to convey instruction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter tho 
understanding, by giving the reader the appearance of instructing himself. 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing aL- 
legoHes, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
ratiye, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Example 1st.* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGORY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and. 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She -was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly tfie lustre of 
her character ^one forth ; for, while her uncle. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) nameiJ Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

♦ This ftllegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
charge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but "just m her teens," has certainly sustained the flgnra 
throughout in excellent " keeping.''^ 




worth, entitled. " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; 
«* The.Eightieth Psalm of Dnvid ; '* No. 53 of the " Spectator ; " and * The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To thess may be added a very recent little work of Charles Dickens, <m 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," 'which cannot be too highly commended fot 
the oooral lesson wluch it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a gnmd- 
fether, Goodness, whose blood seemed to run in her veins in 
a large' degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
saj, that she was the loveliest child, thej ever beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, SeHconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in Ihe least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She l^d no Hatred abput her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
IMothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsuffering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. ^ 

Example 2d. 

THE EMPIRE OP POETRY, 

BT FONTKNELLE. 

This empire is a very large and po^nlotis conntry. li is divided, like 
some of the conntries on the continent, into the higher and lower re^ons. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very different from that of the in* 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses arc superior to those 
of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the st^ar of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandy 
and un^teful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many days* journey, and it is otherv.'ise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another,* 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, wh ch forms the suburbs of 

/ 12 
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Epio, and ^^ ich Is ku^ger tban the city itself, we meet with groups of liappT 
people, whi %re hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Moantains of 
Tragedy are also in the pnmnce of Upper Poetry. They are yenr steep. 



with dan^rous precipices : and, in conse< 
their habitations at the bottom of the ' " 




enough. There have been found on those mountains some very 
mins of aacient cities; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so high as 
they seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to the swamps of Holland. Buriosque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pcols. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung- 
hill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade w^th this place has much degraded the manners of 
its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween Hish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottars scattered at a distance from one another. The in<* 
terior of the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow aud difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
lo remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of 
lienetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
Thou^ts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thin^ seems enchant- 
ing. But its g^atest inconvenience is, that the ground is not sc^id ; tho 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they mid a pleasure in their complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, maJdng them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures tlio«=e woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Toetry is watered by two rivers. One is the River Bhym^ 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Beverie. The tons of 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the ^louds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor« 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are hurge platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At ue end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Beverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrmths, and the dif 
Acuity of getting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts ; and these 
gentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the Points of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Bodina^. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, wno never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most ratipnal of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts ore never at variance with sound judgment. 



r 
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Besides the Biver Bhyme, which I hare daseribed m iMaing from the foot 
of the mountaijiB, there is another called the Biyer of Beason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another^ and, as they hare a very 
different course, they conld not be made to communicate, except b j canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor* For these canals of conmranicatioo 
conld not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Bhyme which is in the neighborhood of the Biver fileason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Bhyme, such as Boondelay and Ballad, conld 
have no commerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be taken fot 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, asyon will ^see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown countnr. The Bhyme is a large river, whose 
conrse is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous fiUls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contrary, fhe Iica.son is very 
straight aqd reffular, but it <K>e8 not carry vessels or every burthen. 

There is, in uie Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the torest of Bombast. The trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreamine that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremd^ pooi*, and are obliged to glean in tlu) richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beffgarly occupation. The Empite of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and, consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram and Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finall;^, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, tliere is the Island 
of Satire, surroimded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of *the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknovm ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L^Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
tiiose islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in 8]>ort, as she did 
tliose of the i£gean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can bo lighter than those islands, for Uiey 
float upon uie waters. 

JBxainple Sd, 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beauty 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual friend- 
ahip. 

I cannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
me a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiful creatures as you. Pemaps you do now, said the 
other I but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give yon 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. . 

JEheercises. 

What subject can be illustrated by an allegory with the following binta 
or aids? 
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Aids, — A hill with mnltitiides ascending. - 

The temptations assailing those who are endeaYOiing to ascend it. 
The temple on the top of the hill. 
Tin failure of many who attempt to reach it. 
The labors of those who do finally succeed — fheir suocess and hap 
piness. 

What subject, by an allegory with the following 1 

• 

Aidt. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port- 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. 

The straight and direct course kept by one single vessel 

The wreck or capture, or distress of the other vessels. . 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. 

What subject by an allegory with the following 1 

Aids. — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in which it 
obtained. 



XLIV. 

^ APOLOGUE AM) FABLE.^ 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, from which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, but ^another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankiad. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a" tale, in being written expressly 
for the salee of the moral. If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," " The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 



* The Yrordifabie is used here in a confined sense, for, generallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that art 
sufficiently concise. Those of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose tbem 
telvos in allegory. 
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An apoloene differs from a pwable in ibis : the parable is drawn from 
erents which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bility ; an apologue may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
inanimate tnings, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, .^op's " Fables *' are good examples of apologues. 

JSxampk. ^ 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to bo rejoined to Italy : " You are 
foolish/' answered the god, ** if you do not know how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot" * 

JSxample* 

FABLE. 

The BeUy and the MembarM, 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own, 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the condact of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spendmg and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; umI that, in short, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shin for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he lived ; " and," said the Teeth, ^ may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of &e 
other parts, as they did to his. 

Application^ or Morale 

This fable was related by Menenius Ag^ppa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how tiie faUe was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a community refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per^' 
ish together. Every man^s enjoyment of the products of his 6wn daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



^ Italy, in its shape, resembles a hoot. The point in this apolosne con 
•ist^ in the allusion to the form of the connti!y. 

12» 
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lo defend and secure him in it The fahle will apply with equal force 
to the murmurs of the poor a^;ainst the rich. If there were no rich to 
consume the products of the labors of the poor, none bv whom public 
charity might "keep her channels full" the poor would derire but little 
Gruit nom their labor. 



XLV. 

BTDDLE, OB £mGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or sajing, in 
It kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exerciae the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

Example. 

T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
-And Echo caught faintly the. sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when *t is riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning,, and heard in the thunder. 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wrttch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
T will not soflen the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T wiU make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flpwer, 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

* The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and which is proposed 
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Compariscos, prorerbiAl tpeecbM, parablei, and fiible«; maT be easily 
converted the one into the otW. Thus, ** The miser is like tne dog in 
&e manger, who would neither eat the hay himsetf, nor suffer the hun* 
gry ox to' oat it." , This comparison may be conyerted into a fable as 
foUows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay ; but the envious, ill- 
natural car, getting up and snarling at him, would not snffer him to 
touch it Upon which, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
hay thyseUr, nor suffer others who a^ hungry to do it.*' A proverb may 
be^ extracted from this fable: "The envious man distresses himself in 
the consideration of the prosperity of others.* 



XLVL 



CHARADE.* 



A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject o^ which' is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is ths letter H. The letter M is concealed in the followin£ 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

** Ego sum principium mandi et finis seculorum ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deos.*' 

The letter E is thus enigmatically described : 

** The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of eveiy end, 
And the end of every place." 

The celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic stc»7, was this : " What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening ? ** 

The answer is Jli&n, who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

^ Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the "low conundrum.** {See Catackresia.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Rebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an onig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin languagi^, and liternlly signifies, ^ 
ikw0s. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Bose Hill, painted 
on the border of ms gown a rose, a hill, an eye, Oupid or Love^ and a well, 
which reads '*Sose ISU I hve wdU^ On a monumental tablet in tli« 
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discoverj from an enigmatical description of its several syl 
lables, taken separatelj, as so many individual words, ana 
afterwards combined. A charade maj be in prose or verse. 



▼icinity, erected for a family of the name of Vaasolj there is the represen- 
tation of a vase or eup (in Latin, vas)f and the svn (in Latin, sot), thm 
forming the name '* .Vomm." This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
ics of the ancient Egyptians. ' 

The Paronomasia, or Pun, is a verbal allusion in consequence of words 
of similar sound, or of the same orthography, having difierent meanings ; 
or it is an expression in which two difierent applications of a word present 
an odd or ladicrous idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thus, a man having a tall wife named Eayferietice observed that ^ He had 
by longesi^fen&nce proved the blessings of a married life." Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a pun upon any given sviject, when it was pro- 
posed that he should make one on the King, replied, uiat ** the King is not 
a subject. That Majesty ^ if stripped of its externals, would remain apesty 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear amiong collections of 
Epigrams. (See EpigramiJ) For example, 

"I cannot move,'* yon clamorous beggar cries, 
^ Nor sit, nor stand; '' if he says trtt^, ne lie^* 



Again: 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-4irdays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : when is a ship not a ship ? Answer, When it is a-ground^ 
or when it is ct-float. When is a door not a door ? Answer. When it is 
»-jar. What part of an animal is his elegy ? Answer, His LE Q. If 
vou were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a wayj 
how would you get down ? Answer, By the stairs. If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer, To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on c6ming home to dinner 
should find nothing but a beet on tiie table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer, That bectt ^s all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of tnose to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests Bndjoies, It would be futile to attempt specimens of 
\ either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^neneral character. It may be sufiicient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; the joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person.^ . One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
opr jestine about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex 
cite good humor in others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom narmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth 
ing is more eas^ to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a serious or sacred subject. " Ne huu cum sacrisi''* is a maxln 
which eamiot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Mj^fipstj-ii^ym doy^ will iacreaae^ 
^^ second will keep you ffom beayed^ 
jMj wltoJe^Htidh. Is'tronmn capric6^ 
ujL&eldoiuer takca timt-giTSD. 
Answer, tzd-vice. 

TFLat is that wHcK •God never seesy. kiagt see boiflddaiii^ 
f&djdo^^rwe see^ipjry day (^ \ 



^ XLYIL 

HYPEBBOLE. 

A writer, under the inflaence of strong excitement^ some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Hterallj. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

JExan^ple IsL 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the fields 
That rooked her ancient mountains. 

JExampU id. 

The iron <^ itself, though heat redrhoty 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my teara. 
And quench its fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye» 

MKampU 3d. 

I found her on the fioor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautif ul. 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mightj ruin.* 

Example 4^. 

There has not been a sound to-day. 

To break the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost say. 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Example 5th. 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [/Sif, John's Gospel, last verse."] 

Hyperbole or Exa^eration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa Rookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The foUowing 
is one of the instances from LaUa Rookh : 

** Yet, ono relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Lon^ frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Thioagh TsSeys where their flow had long been lost** 

Hyperbdle ought to be very carefuUy as well as sparingly 
used ; fbr it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into BtmbcuL It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of critieism. -~- [^See BoMs FHnctples, p. 138.] 




tbe expression, lims, wnen we say, ** ine man is no tool," we are nader- 
stood to assert that he is wise. ** 1 cannot praise snch condact,V meant 
that I despise it 
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XLVin. 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the regular ocmne of 
the sabjecty to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, Uving or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address h^ >g objects that are absent, 
— or dead objects with which we were famili whUe they were in Ufe. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust tht. rsence of personification, 
and call up and address the inanimate objects ot • tnre. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imamnatton are f. -^ nently extended to a 
considerable length; while those addressed to the i ' sions most 'X short 
(o correspond with the frame of the mind in whioh tl- j are made. 

Example Isi 

APOSTROPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thon piece <if bleeding earth. 
That I am -meek and gentle with thj butchers. I 
Thon art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2d. 

APOBTEOPHE OP IMAGINATION.* 

O thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky. 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoea with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

wing* 

* This Apostrophe is the production of Lord Bvron, who has also presented 
another splendid example of the same kind, in lus Ajgostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own reroiyal, in his Apostrophe to. the Sun, anords another example^ 
which woiild do h<mor to the literature of any age or natioa. ' 
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It may be remarked, that apostrophe is, on the wholes a fi^;iire too pas- 
tionate to gain much admittance into any species of oompositi<m, except 
poekiy and oratory. 



IBPrEBROGATION. 

The unfigured and literal use of interrogation is to a^ a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, thej naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to disconrse. It may be nsed to rouse 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintiye passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thns commences : 

** How long Cataline will yon abose onr patience 1 Do yon not per- 
oeive that yonr designs are disooyercd ? " &c 

JSxample, 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 



BEPETITION. 

Bepetition seises some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in thie same 

* The bedk of Job aboands In beamtifUi instances of tUs flgv«* 
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■entence. It b significiint of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, wliich wishes to dwell on the object by which 
it is excited. ^ 

JExeanple IsL 

** Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, "to se^me bleed «— 
Thee, Grertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; -'— jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed.. | 

Mcample 2d. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned* 

Example ^d. 

He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LL 



EXdtAKATIOK; 



Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
snch as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

JSxample 1st, 

Oh Liberty ! oh sound once deliglitful to every Roman earl 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship I — onoe sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

^ 1» 
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Excanple 2cL , 

Oh time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thj murw 
derer to the heart I How art thou fled forever I A month ! 
Oh for a single week ! I ask not for years I though an ago 
were too little foK^the much I have to do ! 



LIL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper onl j in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of rehiting 
something that is pas}, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action^r event a^ actuaJlj now in sights 

In tragedy, vision is the laagnage of the most violcBit passion, which 
conjures up spectres, and appr^u^hes to insanity. . . 

JExamph IsU 

m 

f Cioero, in his fonrth oration against Cataline, pictures to Us mind th* 
eonsummation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while* 
with a savage joy, he ia triumphing in your miseries. 

Mean^l>h 2d. 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more I Macbeth doth murder deep. 

Example 3d. * 

Avaunt and quit myjsightl 
JM the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowlpidt 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal mockery, hence I 



LIIL 

CUMAX. 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the drcum- 

'■: stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 

BtroBg light It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 

; - stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highesi 

[- pitch. 

3 * A speaker makes an assertion which ne^^g^ is not strong enough for 

I his thought; — he adds another, and anottier, until he reaches that point 

i^ which his mind contemplates to be soffidelmy expressive ; and then the 

r istimax (or dimbing) ends. 

, Boisterous. in jspeech, in action prompt and bold, 
t' He buys, he sells, he steals, he kills for gold. ^ 

* JExample 2d, 

[The following is part of an address, in the case of a woman who was 

* ftccnsedof murdering aer own child.] ^ 

Gentlemen, if one man had anj how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enem^ ; even. 

^ iliese criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 

W But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 

dered by its own nurse; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded ? WiUi what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature d^stable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpctratef ag^^^ p*^®> 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed aEFection ; 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor ? * 

• Such FSgnlar Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, vet 



\ 
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JSxample Bd. 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palacefl, 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

• 

Mxample 4th, • 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please ns, we do them frequently j and by frequency of acts they grow 
mto a habit. 

Example 5th. 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virme; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 




J^tample Qth, 



It is a crime to put a Koman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of gnih 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, shall I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the saine time have the appearafice of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though thev may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Example, 

Pride still is anning at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ^ 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is nearly related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by ;i series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of impm-tance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properly introduced ana displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratification 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents • 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great tilings to small is tenned anti- 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

1. And tlM>u, Dalhousie, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

• 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV. 

all\jsion. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase in a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous subject. 

Allusions, tbongh different in form from comparisons, are of the samo 
nature, and their introduction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, they are illustratiye, and give us pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is alluded to 
should be generally known.* 

Examples. 

1. You cannot be. to them " Vich Ian Vohr,** and these 

• The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is r» 
ferred to Newman's Bhetoric. 

13» 
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tliree magic words are the onlj '^ open sesame " to their feel* 
ings and sympathies. 

* JHere the words ** open sesame *' recall to mind the charm by which the 
robbers' dungeon, |n tne Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present daj who 
make it their shibboleth to be able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to Grod. f . . 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no cltie 
by which I could effect my escape. { 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the student who att^ntiyely coo 
fidiBrB this close remblance of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVI. 

IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian!" 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cuttings 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner; it consists in laughing at an ' individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of hiAi. 

The proper subjects of iroinr are yices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode of exposing them is often more effectual than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, aa 
will be seen by the following : 

jExample Igt. 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pup- 



« The Forty Thieres. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne^ in Lempriere's Classical Dictionazy. In the 
Bse of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
illusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense, by iti 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it. 
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Biiing, <»r he is on & journej, or peradreniiire he daepethy and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 Kings, chapter xviil., verse 27. 

JSxample 2d. • 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the peopley 
Had wisdom shall die with jou. 

Example of Sareasnu 

In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House of Russell are en- 
titled to the favor of the cro^n ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely 'more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. 



Lvra. 

ALLITERATION. 



Alliteration m the repetition of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each othcry 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / find g 
b the following line : 

Fields ever &esh, and groves for ever green. 
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And the /in the following: Lore laughs at locksmiths. 

Tlie return of such sounds, if not too frequent, is a^cable to tlie ear 
because tlie succeeding impression is made with less ettort than that whick 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence praverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
• Flock together. 

Fast bind, • 
Fast find. 

Th« following are remarkable instances of alliteratioa: 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by butchers, but by oishops bred, ^ 

How high his honor holds his haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose I 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing * 

As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
* Dull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Russian bear. 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &o. 

Round rugged rocks, rude, tagged rascals ran. 

Lean Il^id la3rs, like lightly hdling lakes, &e. 

fhese histances are not presented as models for imitation, but rather ai 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be sufS^ 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pureuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrince sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
£is " Clements of Criticism,** sf^s : *^ Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a ccmulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these ideas, were it even so slight as w/tere doth begin with ths 
tame letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears m the garments of a British lacly when she is dressed 
either for a UUll or a birtk-dayJ* — Spe^cUor, No. 2G5. Again : * Had not mr 
ioffofa stewanl run away as he did, without making up his accounts,! 
had still been immersed in sin and seaeoal.* — Hidf No. 530. 

*' * My life's companion, and my bosom friend. 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attedll.*^# 
^ ■ ■ ■ II I —.—■1^ 

TlfM following is pmented as a Uterairy cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITERATION. 
Tsat Boinua bill m okvkxjit cELsaaATiov. 

Americana arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beakle battaUons bold, bright beaattes Ueod. 
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Exercises, 

The shtdent may change ike terms in thxfcXtowwg expnmons, ftt Of to prt' 
uniimtancmofdlUtarxtum. A tPordrftimilarm&muigwuyfm^aAphfQm 
or senUnoe, U tubsHiuted, 80 at to exenqiUfy thefywre. 

The royal lion. 

The songs of lore. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His proud head shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

The heedful cat 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In saco^ hallelujahs listened to. 

Let noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and sing* 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Yet would the village commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
AoB frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



Lvm. 

PARAPHRASE OR EXPLANATION. 

A paraphrase is an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex 

Ghieft, clergy, citizens conglomerate,— 

Detesting despots, —daring deeds debate. 

Eacli eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Floarishing fironn far, — fan fyeedom*s flame. 

Guards greetlng^uards grown grey, — euest greeting QMt . 

High-minded heroes, hither, homeward, haste ; 

Ingenuous Juniors Join in jubilee. 

Kith kenning kin, — kind knowing kindred key. 

Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love, 

Mixed masses marshalled, Momunenlward moT«. 

If ote noble navies near ; — no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 




quailed 
fitout spirits, smiting servile soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told, 
Usurpers* unjust usages unfbld. 
Victorious vassals, vaun tings vainly veiled. 
Where, whilsince, Webster, warlike Warren* wailed. 

*X(ai8e ^zpletiTea 'ztraqucer ^xifreiifsed, 
TieuUiig Tanlce^ yeoman zest. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact a translation 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with sucV explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easilj intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Mftxims, proyerbs,'* and texts of Scriptare often contain much mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a dear light, and to en>lain them 
in all their bearings, is t2ie province of the preacher and the didactio 
writer; who thus calls in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illnstration. 

Example \zt. 

"JVe svior uUra creptdam/* 

" Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d, 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue <rf Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of woqI, 
saying. Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Sd. 

A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. • 

Example 4M. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverh is a short sentence, expressing a well-known truth ot com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principla 
generally received or admitted as tnte. It may here be remarked that 
proverbs, parables and fables are easily converted' the one into the other. •— 
[See Booth's Principles^ p. 161.] It wOl be a useful exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and 4th below, into a comparison and a 
fable. 
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I#i4^rerb implies that if 70a accustom your servants or otliev 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
thinky at last, that they have acquired a right to it 



LIX. 
OUTLINES IN NASRATIYE. 



• 



A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in different language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

Mxamples* 

When the city of Traj was taken by the Greeks, after the first fniy 
of plunder was over, the oonquerors, pitying Uie misfortunes of their cap* 
tives caused it to be proclainied, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which ^>ieaS| 
neglecting every thing else, only carried away with him liis household gods. 
The Gre^LS, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any other thing lie had the greatest regard for ; and imme 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck wiUi 
his filial duty, gave him leave to take every thing that belonged to him; 
declaring that Nature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 

^as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great reverence to thek 

'parents. 

The Outline. 
The city of Troy thirst for plunder was 



made prociamadon '- that ^v^rj free-bom citiz^i 

prized the most, ^neas disregarding — ^— — 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased r^ any other 

thing. — — — his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that he -^ 

Nature itself ungenerous respect ■ 

filial regard , 

The outline jiUed out 

The city of Troy hamng been captured by the bfreeks, tohen their thirst fof 
plunder was parUjf satiated^ commtsemting the mis/arttmes of their captujee 
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Iftfly made prodamation throughout tAe unfortunate city that every fiee bom 
dHzen migid select ^rom the ruins any one Odng which he prized l^e most, 
^neas, cusregarding his houses^ his qoods^ and valitahk possessions ^ took only 
his household gods. The Greeks pleased unth kis .regard for the objects of 
his rdigious worship, gave him permission to add any oUier thing amow his 
possessions to tftese objects of his primary' regard ; upon which he immediateiy 
took his aged and venerable father upon his shoulders^ who, from the infinm 
ties of age, was wmble to escape without ajssistance. While the pious son wa 
thus carrying his father from tha ruins, the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
filial reverence for his helpless parent, gave kim permission to add to what he had 
already taken, every thing tnat he owned, declaring that Nature itself vMd 
not permit them to /m ungenerous to one who hac^ exhabUed such respect to rhti 

dead and such filial tis^gdfor the being to w&om be owed his existence. 

« 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Justice of England in the reign 
of Henry 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince, of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, x>resnnied to intcrmpt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported* tlie character of his 
station ogainst the bold aggression, and committed the piincc to prison, 
to await the pleasure of /the I^ng his father. The King heard of tho 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked G^ that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justice, and a son who 
could obey it ; 

Outline, 

One of the servants of was tried before and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest — — — by the King's^ 

son. The Prince of Wales was so incensed . The judge 

— dignity of his — — . ordered and the prince 

insult ne had oifercd of the laws — ^ quietly 

gaol. The lung his father ." Happy la the 

King courage to execute the laws ^ a son ' 

iobmit. 

2. 

A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant in an unusual attitude^ 
with nis trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit which 
he pretended to give to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 
supjiosing the innocent paintei* to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
BDch a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketcli, 
•ad prerented him from proceeding in his work. 
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ft? 



An artist 
procured — 

tageoas 

made ■ 



not relishing — 
he discharged 



Outline* 



nncomnion 



raised 



and loss 

The foolish 



in order to make 
— ^ deceive 



open 



adyan- 



amuse 



kept the fruit — 
- and believing 



entirely spoiling 



The sagacious 
collected * 



• which 
1 — and preventing — 



3. 

' A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
mouih, usually accompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat. One day, it 
so happened, uiat the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmoutli, and 
surmising that he had rc-crossed the w^ater for Gosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost your master,, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 
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LX. 



CONNECTED NARRATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judjgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment, as well as the design of the .writer. 

14 
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JElxercises. 

1. 

[The following particolan are presented to be' united in a connected 
oarratire. The expressions maybe changed, as it may be necesaarjto 
leeave the circumstances together in one continued narration.] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Torktown, in 1781. 

This event established the Independence of the United S'.ates. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American army in 
1798. 

His abilities wera first exercised by Dinwiddle in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Vernon, where ha 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the. county of Pairfox, in Virginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated ficom 
Cheshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor 

2. 

William Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event - ' 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
fing over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai- doctrines of his sect 

Li 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July 30ih, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and his labors wwe 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidenee of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinion^ 

His religious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
ChardL 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Churdi. 4 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds pr annum. 

Charles 2d, King of Enzland, granted him a province of North America, 
ihen called New Ketheriands; but now, from William Penn, callod 
Penhsvlvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national formi of iMNr- 
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ifth» witli other ftndents, irlio, like hmiMlf, had Uitened to the praachiag 
of Thomas Loe, a qnaker of emioenoe. 

In 1672 he married a ladj of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Qickmaaswortb, where he labored hard to disseminata 
the principles of his sect both bj his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out- to America for the first time, and laid oat the dty 
of Philadelphia, where he invited Mttlers from all parts of Enffland, and 
held ont to them a greater dogree of relisioos liberty under his oonsti- 
tation than had eycr before been ei^oyed by any sect or people. 



LXI. 

KABBATION EXPANDED.* 
Example. 

At the battle of Fhilippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutus €ui opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldlj avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Lncilive accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

SaiM story expanded, 

m 

At thfi battle of Philippi, when Bratns, after the route of his army, was 
in dapgei' of ffdling into the bands of bis enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilius gaT9 him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony ! ^ Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : *^I have employed this artifice," said he, ^ that Brutus 
might not fall alire into the hancis oi his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
Srutus will always be found, dead or alive, in a situation worthy of his 
courage.'' Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, '* yon 
merit a greater recompense tl^ it is in my power to bestow. I have lieen 
put now informed of die death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I bog eamestiy to be received in his place ; lovo'me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Ludluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



♦ The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement cff events in th e 
order of their occurrence : and the expansion is the metftion, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their 8tatement^/<Tf the different circuifistanefs 
connected with these events, aooompanied by incidental remarics and le 
fieotkms. 
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to Andiony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had dont 
to Bratns, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the world. 

The same story gHU more eocpanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthony and Octnvius, twcy' 
of the Roman triumvirs, and Bmtns, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Rome^ one Lncilius Luciuus, an intimate friend /6f 
Bnitus, observing a bod]^ of Thracian horse taking no notice of any ouier 
in their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of ms own. Accordingly, 
without acquiunting Brutus with his design^ he halted till the Thracians 
c^ne up and surrendered him ; then he cried out, " I am Brutus ! " and- 
beg^ng quarter, desired thev would carry him to Anthony, protending that 
he reared Octavius. The Thracians, overjoyed with their prey, and mink- 
ing them&elves happy, immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in on instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthonv, both soldiers 
and officers fiocked together from afi parts to see him. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 

glory, for, sufiering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
arbarians. As for Ai\thony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he kne^ the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : " Be assured, Anthony,** said he, 
** that no enemy eimer has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
e Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
im be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter.** AnthoTiy, 
wonderfully taken with the fidentr, virtue, and generosity of Luciiius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : " I perceive, my follow soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and full of rcsenjbment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Luciiius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an enemy, and you 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Luciiius our friend, than our enemy.** 
Havinff thus spoken, he embraced Luciiius and commended him to thfl 
care of one of bis friends. 

71k ilitdent mojf new ap€a»d the foUauwig itary 

8TORT OF KEOAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran.c;ed the extensive wilds 
alx>at the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior personal 
and mental qnalitieB as are very seldom concentrntcd in the same person, 
generous and hnmane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed the 
blood of hia cnmnieB, he pwaifA to drop the tear of symijathy with a£|lctod 
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friends. By these shining qualifications he was endeared to Ibose ammd 
him, and was looked upon as a fatnre ornament and champion <of hii 
tribe. 

From the age in which he was able to bend a bow, he was ever em 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in sho^^nng his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
to display his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
a beautiml female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven 
tnre ; she was. conducted homo in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas 1 how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful I A few 
days only had elapsed, since his retui-n, when he yielded to a vice, thnt 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on shore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was^her surprise and horror, as uhe drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had m^e several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly lloatiLg down the 
swift current towards the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls .and is seen no more."* 

Tits stttdent may now reverse the process of escpandin^-f and present an 
a6ridgeme9it of thejbilovnng narration,^ 

Many are the tales that have b'een repeated to us of the revolutionary 
struggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 

I now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 

(bled. 

*• Proudly, O children of freedom, 
The stars of yonr banner float high ; 

Bripht is the halo of glory, 
0*er the graves where your ancestors lie. 

Cherished may every memorial be. 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might bo free.** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next compositioni I should weave up a reminiscence of the devolution, and 

^ 

* This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some yean age 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of th<9 pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has'been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
ings ; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
will not be very mfficult for him, after he has attained some ease in wiitinis, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, ^ Excelsior ** 
^ 14* 
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requested her to mite a sentiment to grace the commencement : bnt, whea 
she i^ced at the simple incident I intended to relate^ she thougnt the motto 
and the sketch were not very appropriate ; but, as I msisted on its appro* 

griateness to my brave Arthur's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
I my hand on which it was pencilled, (possession being nine pomts of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it, or rather she was obliccd to yield to ray 
whim, an(L accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of the page 
V on which I commence -— 

A REVOLUTIONARY 8T0KT. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Charlestown 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partislly concealed, in the warmer seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreading over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered alons the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed of the brieiy bushes of the barberrv and black- 
berry, with here and there a swcetbrier, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnlch 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied hy Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
itationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voune and sweet-looking ^rl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mover's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thonght, as they looked in the lovely child'i face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thonght awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few plersons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
df literature, or the works of art But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
oatient instruction had, during ^e twelve years of her life, somewhat sup 
plied' the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned ; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother*s usual 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the. interest- 
ing and unfortunate Laura Bqdgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of tier friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in' a low, clear voice, to her thongnts and feelings, and. 
although she jaw not her mother's smile, she heard the whispered words oi 
love, and returned her affectionate ipreeting. 

Drawing her daughter*s arm within her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowlr 
tov;ards the house. The blushing June roses wei-e sending forth their rich 
odor from the lorse bashes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter*! 
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Indr. AH anmnd fheir lltfle domain looked pMcefUHj, trat Anna Mhoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the dmm and other eonnde of war eame 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowful 
thonebts of the situation of tneir eoontry, and the welfare of the husband 
and father, whose life was so precious, yet in such peril. As they silently 
approached the house, Anna lelt conscious that her mother was oecoming 
absorbed in melancholy reyerio, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
bods and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultiyating the yegetable gnrden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joined 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of 
KacLelj their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at the camp. 
Arthur, wUo had just completed his work and refreshed himself by a baUi 
in the riyer, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastened, to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted tho preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his tem[)er^ 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him, Vor he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and youn^ peas, till they terminated on the ver^ of the 
river. As his boyish imagination magnified his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flushed, and his red lip curied with scorn, and not till 
the sweet yoice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that ni^ht, and at least ascertaining who the thiei was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, hi^ly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came oyer in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. T^e bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hnng thickly over the windows ; but Bachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Bachel was somewhat a privileged beine in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trusty domestic, and she often enlivened 
tHe children, at meal times by her quamt expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water fh>m their own cool 
and ^aded well, Ihat her lady could no longer preside, as foimerlv, oyer the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea>set, that once aaomed the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest oupe and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragers had stolen theur last 
•eow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in tho 
eonversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries inflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. L^lie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to RachePs tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of the 
glass door into the larffo hall, for she was perfectly acquaintea with every 
nook in her childhood*s home, and could flnd her way without difficulty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase wita 
iaxt^ wooden balustrades, at the head of the hall, and entered her owb 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy cartain aside, Anna seated herself on the 
window seat, for though she coald not look out upon the moonlit scene, it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and hear it 
rusthng among the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anna 
sit there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
" Anna, m}r child, nine o'clock, and you sitting here, when the damp breeze 
from the river is blowing directly in the window? what imprudence!" 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, and 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna nad retired, Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to increase the love she felt for her. 

When the old clock in the corner of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece, and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and,' parting the waving tendrils of the 
Tine, looked out anxiously. Light clouds had been flying across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct^ 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
from the window ; but his hesitation vanished, fdr he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piece, 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large sunflower bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tarcan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his bands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatene'd him with instant death if he made the least lesistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring b^ his former 
unroolestecl visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden, detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whether he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed; and Arthur, 
6>llowing closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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«ot till h% mriTed at the camp in Cambridge, where he delivered hie prisoner 
'toto his father's handii. Proadly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anser and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he eazed in surprise on nis youthful captor, and many 
were the oatlis that fell from his lips, as he s^w the scormul sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at th^ 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his moUier and sister, 
and mst as the swa. began to ^ild **tree, shrub, and flower," Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the tlncket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descending the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the breakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubt^ly had 
manifested. Rachel was delighted with her brave boy's conduct ; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie bad removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Rachel recount to her wondering hearers the story 
of Arthur's adventtlre with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is **a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by words ; and it 
most be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be callea a faithful description. Faithful descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thin^, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined difiers from other objects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, b, in fact, 
a description. 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difierence in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is particularly the 
case with young writers. Some, £com a natural slnggisnness of mind. 
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WiH perceire few particalors worthy of notice, where olihers, of diffiBamf 
temperament, will find the snlject replete with interesting details, aUf 
worthy of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now he presented, which will prohably lead those ; 

who may use this book to MfiJc, and to use their eyes to some purpose, 
when called upon to give a written description of any sensible object : 

I'hese su^estions will be followed by a list of detfuls, some one or more 
Df which may alwa^ be noticed in a written description. 

It will be noticed, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already been said, to tuggest iaeas^ which the student himself is to mould | 

as they may arise, and comlnne with what may spring^pontaoeously from ' 

his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at 
^tention to Uie beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminative, acquiring 
sourceft'of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copiousness of expression will at the same time be secured. ; 

There are three great ^classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first class are included all those 
subjects which are immediatelv under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged all those ^ 
which.have been noticed, but have left only their pictn^es in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects whicn are purely Imaginary, 
In the descriptions of idl these classes, the object to be cSffected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated In its appearance ; m^ing t^ose de 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a sub<»dinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t with 
which he designates .particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
whiCh he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when ^ • 

presented in naked simplicity. * ^ 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a- wood Qr ^ 
forest ; the following terms would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene: Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcast, mdistincti 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c.*^ 

0r a summer's noon ; the following terms will be found in most cases 
suitable: Bright, shining, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparkling, i«fulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms will be found expressivo : 
jf Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, will suggest ideas ; such as, pladd, 
calm, tranqml, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, nnrufiied, 



4 

0. 



« See the ** Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils,'* on page 8th. 
t See the article on epithets. 
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hirtsbed, silent, yoiceless, Bleeping, brealJiIeBB, traanMieiit, dear, irwvele«b 
eofi^lphcxl, aameasiired, beautiful, miagled, crysuJ, goUesi, sUveiy, mag- 
•niiicent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &Ch, &c; 

Acquaintance with the beauties of nature, particularly with those of the 
earth and the sky, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so requisite to embodr and depicture the same with the glotr 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. Wc should 

,be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticttlars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the amplification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of circum- 

'stances^mav be l^ss full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* -Probably no writer has evei>8urpassed Sir Wal.ter Scott in the beautir, 
fldetityy and ticouracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Mr. 



Morritt's " Mcmoiundum,'* taken n'om Lockhart's Life of' Sir Walter^ Vol. 
HL, pf^e 30, exhibits his views, and the paiirs that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the yisit of the j^eatjnovelistat Rokeby, Mr. Morritt says : '^ I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions ; but I could not help being singularly struck witn 
the lights which tliis visit threw on that characteristic of his compomitions. 
The morning after he aarived, he said, *■ You have often given me materials 
for a romance ; now I want a good robber's cave, and an old ehurch of the 
right sort.' we rode out, and he found what ho wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal. and the ruined Abbev of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down 0z;«7» thepee^tiUtr little wiidfioivera atul herbs that cuxidentaUy 

S-ew aroH7td and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
enzil; and cotdd no^ help saying, that as he was not to be 4ipo \vjg i in 
his work, daisies^ violets, and primroses woiUd be as poetical its a7ip'im' the 
humbler plants fie was examdntng, I laughed, in short, at his scrupHous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he rephed, * that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that wtioever copied tridy w/uU was before his 
eyes^ woidd possess the same variety in fUs descriptions, ctnd eoehibu appa* 
reiiUy an imagination as boundless as the roAige of stature i» the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few Aivorite images, and the 
repetition of tbese would sooner or kiter produce that ver^ monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any biit patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,* he said, * local nameo 
ana peculiarities make a fictitions^ story look so much better in the face.' 
In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with themosi; beau 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, * Story I 
God bless you I I have none to tell, sir,' — he would laugh, and say/* Then 
lit US make one, — nothing so easy aa te make a tradition.* '* 
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aid in tho following lists of particulars, wliich are here intn>> 
duced as su^geUive of ideas, which he himself ^is to mould aji 
they may arise, and combine with what may spring spcmta- 
neously from his own mind. * 

A COUNTRY. 

Its principal water ooorscs : 

Its chains of monntains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less ragged ; tiie nature of the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of then* fords, sluices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs; the reasons for preferring ^one road to another, 
which would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist 
ence, of travelling in security — the lateral communications opening from 
the great or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief Commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the ])9ductions of the 
country, quantity and kind -^ the liquors, vinous ov spirituous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Op Biters : Their direodon — tiieir course — the nature of their beds i 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought ; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mUls upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance^ between them ; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c — the 
qiutlity of the hedges, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
nick, and formidable objects to t^e march of trooj;^,. &c 

Cauxus. Their communication — the nature of the ground ihrSugh 
#rhich they are cut — the means of draining them,, and of taming their 
courses ; their locks -^the mode of destroying and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by meani 
of the water dammed up f^r their supply. When sand is of the ordinaiy 



* These lists of particulars are taken, with slight alterations necessary to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from *' Lallemand's Artillery Ser- 
vice,*' article " Reeonnoiterii^g." They were original in a work entitled 
^ Voids m&moire it tiutge du ojiciers d^artillerie de France^ par U Ge7ieral 
GassendL 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upoa " tfte art of 
tMiug,** or asing his eyes aright. This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix mibits of observation, is particular! v recom 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve nis mind 
from the k^ors of composition. Habits of observation, attended with care- 
fbl anatytiSf not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
St in a j udieioas selection of those . whieh are afiforded by association. 
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eolor, the roads aro generally good ; bat if the sand be black, or mixed 
with small white grains, the z^ads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

Climatb. The physical caoses which may affect health— the quality 
of tfie air, cold, hot, wet, or dry ; seasons — whether inclement, and how 
long so — the means of protection from their effects — the customs of the 
inhabitants in this respect * 

Ck>ABT8. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills; 
eovsred with rocks, which render the approach more or less djuigerous ; 
or precipices. Which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
nnoovered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
ranced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy ; the 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds requu-ed to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of whidi may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c. 
— tibe dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmount^ — the actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artilleiy in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
eoasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 

FoBESTS AND Woods. ' Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of whidi they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber-^ 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of die forest level or hilly , 
from whence do the roads come^ and wnither do they lead — their quality 
— - the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c^ near diem — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of the wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

HouBBS. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground whicli 
they occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed— the color given them by nature or art— are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with and^t customs — their associations 
— the improvements of modem art— additional conveniences, &c 

Letisl Couktbt. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

Mount AiNB. Their position — their slopes in front and rear — the 
means of reaching their summits— the nature of the ground— its form 
—are they covered with wood or with bare rocks — their height — their 



♦ It landy countries, and those filled with bruBhwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry m 
summer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be paistrustei, even 
jp summer, after long rains. 

I? 
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fenAity^- pastures, fodder, vegetation, dwellings, towns, nllagetj casUe». 
workshops, roads, paths, &c. 

RiTEBS. Bo they branch off, or continue in one undivided stream * — 
' where do they rise — whither do they flow — what is the nature of the 
country throagh which .theysflow — the quality of the water — clear, s)>ark 
• Ung, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid- — rutflod with eddies and countei 
currents — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved bj 
the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks 
tmilets, or other rivers that supply it<, &c. 

_^y Villages. Their situation — -the number of fires or chimneys in oper 
"lition — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants — their markets — ^thc ncighborliood which 
frequents them — ^tho beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, housc:», 
barns, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burying 
eround ^ the blacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by wallsji by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 



**Rivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their clianucls at 
evei'v flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for tie student to^ 
oall to memory those beautiful lines of Cowpcr . 



'* Nor rural sights alone, but rvral sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty ^mndSf 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient j^rovvth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, s 

And lull the spirit, while thoy fill the mind, 
Unnnmbtfred branc/tes waving in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure wjiits'^pon the roar 
0^ fiiMatn floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighhonn'ug fomitain ; or of rills, that flip 
Tliroiigh the cleft rock, and chiming a? tliey ulU. 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, tliat with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten t/taiisand warblers cheer the day, and ens 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notea 
Nice fln^w^d art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The^ay, the;>y«, and e'en the boaittg owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, / 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigna, 
And only there, please highly for their sake?' 
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The particalaas winch faaye now been mentioned as suggestive of ideas, 
will nndoabtedly aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imaginatioUj 
in his endeavors to make vearbal pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and varietv of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
the character of the object to be described. 

If* an indiyidaal sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturally arise, and which should most of them be 
answered in the description^ are as follows : 

Where is it? 
Who made it ? 
What is^it made of? 

Is it old or new ? • 

What was it made for ? 

How is it adapted fof the purposes for which it was made % 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfoit and convenience of man 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular ? • 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color % 
Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds f 
How is it constrticted ? "'^^ 

How does it strike the eye 1 >». \ 

What are its resemblances or its differences fv; 
How does it appear from dHVeceotpositioiis-^ t ' 

J 
In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 

what others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
* subject of bis description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in bis written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full replyv ' 

«• 

What is the persOftal-' apptmwwei f^^ Nani eaHon, stature, figure, kc:\ 
hands, acms, limbs, eyes, &c. ? i 

What feature is most prominently conspicuous % 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is Ae individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or Uly made, awkward, 
and ungracefull 



NiMa 



What is the appearance of .his phest, shoulders; length- of his limbs, 
style of his dress ? . 

What are his haUits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has-he ? * 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who are his associates; 
vdiat influence have the]^ wrought upon him ? 

For what virtues or vices is he particularly noted ? 
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In the descriptioiis of persons of the other sex, such qae«« 
l!ons may be a little varied, and answered as in the feUowing 
' examples : ' ^ ^ 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS. 
Example \zt* 

DESCRIPTION OF SIABT QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

The tarbalence of the times, the rancor of party rage, and the medium 
of premdice or partiality, through which every object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distingtiished her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her stature rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 

gint and her hands and arms distinguished for their delicacy and beauty, 
er hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequentiy 
adomed herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music ; she placed 
upon the lute with skill, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
or her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rneumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
k>vcd flattery, and b^eld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. K she 
had acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in die refined and 
intriguing court of France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in tiie sufferer ; tlie misfortunes of Maiy, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human ^ami- 
ties, and even render tlie distresses of fiction comparatively faint The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and soirow. * 

* All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence that they should tiius differ. Women in the Hottentot country 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of thefa: noses and tiie projection of their lips. In Otahcite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, smidl feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite for beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says: "A woman 
of any height, from the/if<*r« almost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau 
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Example 2oL 

BEBNABD t)£ ROHAK. 

1 will attempt to paint him, to the eye. of the reader, as 1 have myself 
lecn him, represented by the hand of an unknown artist, in oue of the 

tiful; and of any complespon. from the darkest bnmette to the fairest Uly. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexion ib a matter 
that entirely depends on individual taste — the same person^ too, wouRl be 
likely to waver in choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Glrcnssia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the Sx>anish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the p^Ue Cleopatra to that of the towering Rox 
ana, matters but little ; there are many things arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman." " I shall describe," he continues, " a beautiful woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present IL 

" Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; .her brows are dark, arched, nar* 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather languishing than 
brieht, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eyes of Mary of Scot 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba; 
her -eye lashes are dark and long; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its severity; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her leatures are exactly regular, though made to appear otnerwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transparent surface of her skin : 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alabaster ; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, but not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather Ions; and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, whicn adds grace in wsdking, and her 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjecting tnem to tiie 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there arc " three species 
of female beauty, of which all iho rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure ; neck rather short ; shoulders mod- 
erately b oad and gentlj^ rounded ; limbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
hands a^d feet small ; complexion, rose struggling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and whole figure soft and easy. ^ 

iVb. 2. Oblong face; neck long and tapering; shoulders broad'and deli* 
•ate, without being angular ; limbs and arms rather long and tapering ; feel 

15* 
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Ealaces on the banks of the Brenta. He was in person aboat the middl« 
eight, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years 6f age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark hair cufUng around it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of ^hich was large and full, and the latter strongly 
marked. The mouth^was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole countenance a 
look of playful gaiety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thoughtmlness, approacliing perhaps to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. Tfie upper lip was 
very short; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a short black 
mustache, not overhanging the mouth, but raised above it; and the board, 
which was short and olack, like the hair, was only sufi^ered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived.* — Corse De Letm^ by G. P- 
R. James. 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole figure precise, strikmg, and brilliant. 

No, 3. Oval face ; high, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charao 
terized by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on page 172 Is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
logical writeiy the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

*' A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full ; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets -- 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
ey«forows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inward extremities ; his nose is a medium 
between Roman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not ^ rominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is imiform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a blush, but not siiffi- 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all regolar, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length ana inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from all protuber 
ance commonly called Hhe apple of Eve;* his breast is fairly full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a gradual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist ; his back is free from the 
leadt tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but*not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the le^ so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other ; his shin rather slep- 
oder, his Aikle small; his instep high ; and his foot sliffhtlv hollowed, and of 
a size corroBponding with his heij^t ; for, too small a foot interferes with 
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s Example S<L 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and Africa, is the largest, the strongest, 
the most sagacious, and the most docile of all wild blasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, which are veiy small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the care arc broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contiuct or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
VYith this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ] it serves 
tscif with it ; and, in cas(^ of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
K.nots of ropes, and open and shut gates. • 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eigliteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet arc short, and dindcd into five 'toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a horny substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
Is peaceable, mild, and brave ; and exerts its powers only in its own 
defence, or in defence of those of its own kind, mth which it is social and 
friendly. 

Example 4t]L 

NATURAL SCENERY, 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing their existence by here and there a peak entirely bai-e, or by the 
breakers which foamctl over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of tsvo or three 
hundred feet, aiForded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 



that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect * /^/</ ensetnMe ' of a well-proportioned man." • 

In 4ei5cription8 of persons the student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of epithets in another page of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the manners of an individual may oe insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
oir reserved, &.c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to sus]>icion, &c. Notice may. also be taken, as occasion requires, of 
such particulars as the following: 'resolution, courage, effects or air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on pereonal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
«aon measure of human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction famt, 
&&, &;c., &c. 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them lo 

seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging towards their nests 

with the shrill and dissonant clang which announces fear and disquietude. 

The disk of the sun became almost totally obscured ere he had alto- 

f ether sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darknesa 
lotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind began next 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its effects became more visible on the bosom of the sea, before the £^alo 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters^ now dark and threutenmg, 
began to lift itself in lai^r ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, forming 
waves that rose hish in toam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beacb 
with a sound resembling distant dmnder. — Antiquaryj Vd. Lp, 72. 

ExanvpU !)ih, 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Cities and villages were scattered over hill and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious population. In the centre of this brilliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the boraers of the lake. Every inch df ground wliich the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocctlU, under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay the city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets thev 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway.^— Prescott's Conquest of Meacico^ Vol 
JIL p, 31. 

Mcample 6^A» 

NATURAL SGENBKY. 

< 
They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily foe might be lurking. But 
they saw no living tMng, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of thC zopo^Ue, the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
march of the army, n 

' As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graceful pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest ; wmle 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepei-s might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over 2ie branches, and telling of a softer and more 
luxurious climate. 
At length, the anny emex^ged on an open level, where the eye, nnob* 
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•imcted by intervening wood or bill-top, conld Mnge, far and wide, ovei 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it* — Oonqued 
^Mexico, Vol ZZ, p, 463. 

From the same source from which, the-preceding extract was 
taken, the following j^er^onoZ description has been borrowed. 

HE9NANI>0 OOBT^S. 

Hernando " Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. His com- 

Elexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
is countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperament 
£Us figure' was slenfter, at least until later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking little ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was .such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage *, neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a most 
oool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, which made those who approached him feel- they must 
obey ; and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast." 

. _ _ I - I - - I ■ ■ — ■ 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, \f not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the modem '* Diucis ft emididtu et ftistM Herodotus.** The same remark 
that has been made in relation to the Father of History, m^y be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conquest of Mexico,** 
" His style abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that ^t 
is introduced on the authoritj^ of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style the witchery he has woven around his Subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass (if 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an America* peruses his works, 
naturally breaks forth into the apostrophe, " Perge modo, et quk te via ducli 
dirige gressnm." 
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The character of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called fortb 
qualities which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fruits only in the burning almos- 
' phere pf the tropics. Such is 'the portrait left to us by hia 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient^ both in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusakof the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



LXIIL 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how.much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

Eiample. 

I 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I found the 
following fragment. He had frequently spoken to me of thp pereon whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his^^one 
day telling me thaipchinkin^ the character of his friend, and some circum- 
stances in his life, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
mi^lit be made from them, he had undertaken it \ but, considering as h« 
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w«8 ffoine on, that bringing the private character and feelinffs of a deceased 
friena before the world, was something like sacrilege, tltougli doiie under a 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after be^^inning the tale, — that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it ngsiin. 

As the pereoH it concerns hiw been a long time dead, and no relation sur 
yives, I do not feel that there can be any impropriety in my no\v making 
it public. I give it as it was written, though evidently not revised by. my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and begiiming as abruptly as it^nds, 
and with little of stor^^* and no novelty in the circunistancc5«, yet there is a 
moornfal tenderness in it, which, I trast, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

" The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " " Not quite, Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forwaixl, and with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his glaxed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before tKat he had ueard his mother was ill, and could sur\'ivo 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a hid 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had maiirle a world to himself His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that^ except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange notions in his brain concerning th« 
state of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place nf real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so netu*, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than tliose who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which tliey belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing tlieir hopes and desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all hit 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur^s mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For tliough the cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet lier natural turn of niind 
was stroi^ enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
sition. 'itiis had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to* his remembmnce the hours 
they had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
melaiioholy voice, as she spoke of what ane had undergone at the loss ot 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of \i\S faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, lier aire that he should be a just 
man, and iier motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every worldly attachment waa 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultuous grief, and nnrab 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quitting his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few starsthat were 
tiero and tnere over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re** 
ligiuus and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The taint tint in the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shootJhg upward, buret over every living thing in 
full glory. The sight went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in mockery 
o'' his misery. 
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Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand over his eyes, he was carried 
along, hardlj sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting by his side, went on talking in a low, monotous tone ; but Arthur ooly 
heard something sounding in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
voice. He had a sense of wearisom^iess from the n^otion of the carriage, 
but in all things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the setting sun, he shuddered through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thought he knew the hill near him ; 
and, as they wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few mmutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be- 
fore him reflecting the rich evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. The birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other^ 
bursting into short, gay notes, or sin^ng their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses' hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
everv thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde* 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur fi^t as if approaching 
his mother's tomb. He entered the parlor. All M^as as gloomy ajod still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautions atep over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, be asked, " Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my nwther. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, "-and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
** I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sistdr's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe up(m him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her paJe, plaeid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared oreathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, asccnainj^ and descending. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. hS drew 
back, and nis sister went near to her, and she spoke. It wafi the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his miseiywent ovei 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mqther became composed enough to see 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out htr feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with'*)i look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and tiic 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him bo- 
fore sne died. * 

" Mv dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not go on. His voice 
was choked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agouy of his soul was visible 
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In his face. ^ Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for ever. Remember, too, bow comfortable and happy yon have 
made my days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as you hare been 
to me. Ton will have that consolation, my son, which visits but a few, -^ 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that I am about to die, in the thought tiiat I am 
leaving your sister to vour love and care. So lone as you live, she will 
find y Du a father and brother to her." She paused lor a moment. ** I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure^ but I did not know,** 
she said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — "I did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my cnildren, till now that tiie hour 
has come.'* 

After a little while, she spoke of liis father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was mindful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
thur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye, and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

Th<) day wore slowly awav. The sun wont down, and the melancholy 
ntid still twilight came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watdi, 
telling him with a resistless power that tlie hour was drawing nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for ha 
man streugUi to struggle against. 

It was^ now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the funiiture in the room threw huge and nncoutii flffures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shudaered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
tne solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he became calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Arthur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — " My mother.". — She opened her eyes, for me last time, upon him, 
— a faint flush passed over her cheek, — there was the serenity of an angel 
in Iter look, — her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down from its unearthly 
height ; and with his face upon his mother's pillow, he wept like a child, 
lie arose with a violent effort, and stepping into tne adjoining chamber, 
spoke to his aunt. ** It is past," said ne. ** Is my sister asleep ? — Well, 
tnen, let her have rest ; she needs it.* .He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as* from long watching. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothing thoughts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our a& 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
last found PMt in sleep 

16 
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It 18 an impression, which we cannot rid ourselves of if wc would, when 
ftitting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres- 
ence, — that thoni;h the common concerns of the world have no more to do 
with him, he hiis still a love and care of us. The face which we had so longr 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state or 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
as is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, thougn it still 
abode in the body that lay before him; He felt as if sanctified by the 
presence of on* to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
the love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his mother had early taught him, gave him strengti; ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remin- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corruption which 
was but just now Idive, and eloquent, .and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the wov\d 
as vanity to us. and the men of it as strangers, and shall we not be :cft to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world waft on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the stru^le wiUiin him. IJfe went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck." Its heavy, un- 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating tHrough 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While he folfowed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as it rested on the cofiin, which showed him hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother^s. Ashe reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawingliis hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
bis own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for his mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. * 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the house from which his mother had gone for ever, a sense of 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked* into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit. A feeling of forlomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour 
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and whom he had talked to as she lav hefore hun in death, as if she conld 
hear and answer him, had gone from him. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as* 
a spirit But time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and th« 
little of life that a wasting cQsease left him^ was passed by him, when alone, 
in thouffhtful tranquiUity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with that 
eentle cneerfolness, which, before his mother*^ death, had been a part ol 
ois nature.'*^ 

Mcerctses. 
Narration and Descriplion may now be united in the history of 

Moses ^Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith Marshall . . 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

^o the historical data which can be gleaned from any authentic source, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitious circumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may occur in the course of his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse tiie process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



D 



Lxrv. 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OR LETtElHraiTING. f 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



* It is recommended that the studeift be required to analyze this beauti- 
fhl specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive ports respec 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An elegant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the nsnal order prac 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistoluiy writing the first place ui 



9 
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4 

upon to perform it. Under the head of Letter Writing, it la 
^tended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
oorrespondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
tha^ whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be bad 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscriptioti, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that ^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made bj one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the repl^ should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jirst person, the reply should 
also be in the^rs^ person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

" Dear Sir, i 

** I write to inform you," &c, 

the answer should be in the^r<^ person also ; thus : 

" Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say,''' 
&c. 

If the letter is written in the Third person, thus : 

"Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

" Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c. 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed tc n real 
ornctitious person, announcing some event, or on some foimal e object. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to fold- 
ing, sealing, &c., for cnrly habits of negligence, or want of lieatne&s, are 
with difficulty eradicated.' 
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The namfi of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the firtt person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written cA ike heginning^ when the letter is written in the 
first person, ,and (U the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a much more rare prodnction than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter ; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with re^rd to the mechanical execution of letters/notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regEird to Letters. 

A ielt^ should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the l^tifer. 4th. 'The style, or compfimentary' <^kig. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The« address, with the title, if 
any.' * • ^* ^ "^ ' ' ^ ''^ - - . 

.The date should -be written near the right « hand , upper 
cWner of ^e 'sheet, l^e'*' complimentary *addr€!6s follows, a 
little lower, down, ijear the left hand si^ of j;he s]ieet. The 
body of the letter should be* commenced very 'nearly under 
^elkist letter of the complimentary addce^. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under 'the 
last* letter of the^bbdy ; ,the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style; and the address should be placed q 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. * . x •• 









.' 
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Example \$t. 



FOBM OF A LETTEB. 



Date. 



Complimentary address. 




Style, or Complimentary Closing. 




AddresSfOr Superscrip 
^^xT "^■^Titre^or any; 





e 
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Example 2d. 



A LETTER, WITH ITS PARTS. 



{ampUmentary address.) 

•^^^ <2^' iiodyo/th. utter.) 

Q/ nave enaeavotea io Ate* 
denl a flfta fioztn aczecUon^ ^^ teileuuntdma, 
tunicA, Q/^ no/iet wUc ve iHi^/tcient^ ^Mu^pu/e, 
wUnoui "JTHicd /oMnec^ exAumalion . ^f> ^*^ 
6ve^, Qf nave un/ot^€inai^^ neaCeclea an/u mo' 
{ezM/ fi/>€tUf Q/ tidau vety a/amy ttu^/i/u me 
ae^ocency, tf yoa umc nave me dcnane^ io 
mention t6, eUnet Aet'^ona/cUf oz vy note, 

{styUy or complimeyUary closing.) 

^{/ouzo te<)^iec/pi^y, 

{siffJieUure,) 

^^^eotye ^. c9f (^!EcitHet. 

{the address, or superscription,) 

. 'Jkme^ (9^/iez,^ ^^^^ 



In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this cas^ also, the date should be written below, in the placo 
of the address. 
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Mxample 3d, 

A FORMAL LETTER. 



Q/ne Auoue ^moou$ of €^ta 
you mau ^»^ uvc lo wp^n^, an<{ ^ t^otce ^ 




^od^on, (3^. S^iJ.SjiS^ 




The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thing of appa* 
icntly trivial importance, is still deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



« Official documents and very formal letters have, sometimes, but two 
folds ; an(l these are made by doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are genenUy 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in sn envelope. 
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JExample 4tL 
This Cut represents the folding of a Letter. 



K :. 1. The Letter before it ia folded. 



Boston^ Feb, 9, 1844. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter oft^ie '7th 
has been duly received, and 
T shall, at my earUeet leisure, 
attend to the business to 
vfhich you ha/ue therein called 
my attention. 

Yours re^ectftdly, 

John Smith. 

JMr. lUehard Boe. 



If o. 8. The second ibid ; the folded part 

tamed over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




No. 5. The fourth fold 




3 






Ko. 2. The first fold, one fourth part of 
the first leaf turned orer. 



^ston. 

Dear Sir, 

Your 
lias been dul 
I shall at my 
oMend to th 
which you h 
my attention 

Yours, r 
Mr. Sichara 




No. 4. The third fold. 




No. 6. The fifth fold. 




No. 7. The letter closed. No. 8. The letter sealed. No. 9. The letter directed. 





^Xtld <3{)oe, 



J 
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TITLES. 

In the superscription of a letter, the title of Honourable la 
generally given by courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the LieutenantrGovemor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a city ; to the Heads of Do 
partments, &c. In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title " His Excellency " ♦ is gener- 
ally used. t 

* Soe ArUoTunnasia^ page 82. 

t No titles are formally reoogjnized by law in this country, except in 
Massachusetts, where the legal title of the Governor is ^* His Excellency,'* 
and that of the Lieutenant-Grovemor, **His Honor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is by courtesy only, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that this volume may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

" Directions Jffr Superscriptions and Forms of Address to Persons of every 

Ila7tk. 

[The siiperseription^ or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed io 
Roman characters, and begins witn 7b. The terms of address used in 6o- 
ginmng either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 
letters, immediateljuafter the superscription. The Hanks are to be filled up 
with tne rra/ nam^uid title.] 

" To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire^ or May it please your 

Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, — Your Majesty's most 

Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 
To the Queen'ijMost Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or, Maiy it please your - 

Maieshugi-' \ 
•To his^Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — May it please yovr 

Royal Iiighness. 
In the same manner address every other member of the Boyal Family, mede 

cr female. 
Nobility, To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Your Grace, or, 

May it please your Grace, 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My Lord Marquis, Your Lordship 

To the Rieht Honorable , Earl of , My Lord, Your Lordship, 

To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount , My Lord, May it please your 

Lordship, 
To the Right Honorable Baron — , My Lord, May U please yoitr Lordshtp. 
The wives of noblemcp have the same Titles with their husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your Grace, 

To the Right Honorable Lady Ann Rose, — My Lady, May it please you* 

Ladyship. 

The titles of Jjord and Bight EbnoraiU are giyen to all the sons of Dukes 
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The members of ^ house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken '^.^liectively, should be addressed as " The 
Honorable," &c 

The title of Esqinre is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but^ when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

and Iklarquises, ar.<\ ft) tbe eldest sons of Earls ; and the title of Ladv aud 
Right lionorcujle to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls aro 
all HonoreMes a\id £^qtUrss, 

Right Honorable is dae to Karls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 
members of Her Majesty's Most* Honorable Privy Council, to the Lord 
Ma3'ors of London, York, and Dud/in, and to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
bttrgk, during the linLe they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; to the Lords Commissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Petrs is addressed thus, — To the Right Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. ^My Loras, May it please yoiu 
. Lordships. 

The House of Commong is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gentlemen, or, May it please your 
Honors, 

The sons of Viscounts and Barons arc stvled Honorable and Esquire ; and 
their daughters have their letters addressed thus, — to the Honorable 
Miss or Mrs. D. B. 

The king's commission confers the title of Honorable on any gentleman in 
a place of honor or trust ; such as, the ComKnissioners of Excise, His 
Majesty's Customs, Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the Navy, Gen- 
erals, Lieutenant- Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right, 
such as Honorable, before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c. ; thus, 
the Honorable Captain James James of the , Sir^ or Your Honor.' 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
the Governors and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov- 
ernors in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lords 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 

To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor 

dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Home, — Your Excellency 
May it please your Excellency. 

The title Right Worshipful, is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re 
corder of London ; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders oi 
other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England,— iSir, oi 
Your Worship. * 

The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 
who have something additional ; thus, — 

To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, — My Lord, or, 
Your Grace. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of , My 

Lord, or. Your Lordship. 

* The Privy CoanaeVUin^ taken odleetivalf , are stjled his Majesty's Most Honor 
ttle Privy CounelL 
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used, that of Esquiiie is always to be omitted, on the principle 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason^ the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF JSOTES OF INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The answ^ers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 

date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

. / 

^ 4f la the address on the oatside of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
tt the person addressed is unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write^ the word " Present ** is frequently 
introduced to supply the place of the residence. 

To the very Rev. Dr. A. B^ Dean of . Sir. 

To the Bev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Bev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is. Sir, and when written to, Reverena 

Sir, Deans and Archdeacons are usuailly called Mr. Dean, Mr. Aith- 

deacon. 
Address the Principal of the University of Edinbiu^ thus, — To the Very 

Rev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. — I>oetor; when 

written to, very Rev., Doctor. The other Professors thus, — To Dr. D. 

R., Professor of Logic in the University of £., — Doctor. If a Clergyman, 

say, — To the Bev. Dr. J. M.. Professor of, &c., — Reverend Doctor. 
Those who are not Drs. are styled Eaqyxre^ but not Mr. too ; tiius, — To J. 

P.. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the .TJniversity of Edinburgh, — Sir. 

If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. H., 

Professor of, &c. 
Ma^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 

VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq.,) and all 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire, and their 

wives Mrs.** 

• It seems to be unsettled whether Jfr. should be used after Reverend^ or not. In 
my opinion (saj-s Mr. Lennie) it should, because it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Bev. Mr. as well m 
the Rev. J>r. f Besides, we do not always recollect wliether his name is Jamet, or 
JMn, Ac. Mr., in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a laig, 
Hi-drawn dash, thus, l%e Rev. — J>e»t. In short, Mr. is used by our best wrften 
alter Beverend, but not uniformly. The words To (he. not being necessary on the 
baei of a letter, are seldom used ; but. In addrDSSlng it in the imride, left hand oom«r| 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date slionld. be at the bottom of the 
note, and at.the left hand. * 

JExampU bth» 

FOfiM OP NOTES OP INVITATION, WITH THB fiEPLT. 
I 



&^» anei (S^^. ^naAmatidt eom^umy en 
&^n€i4M&xy Sv€^a, me Sm tn^ii. 



ecieon 



©€uy. 2^/. 



ExampU %Ui, 






(^^ /^^ 




"Tlie Misses Davies," not, »* The Miss Smiths," nor " Tho Miss Davises.' 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea- table, them 
teems to be « propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming frpua 
the lady of the house alone. ... , 

I Or, ilfr. oiuf A&« CA»«Mmi«ri»r«*«A<rtai»'ii>wt« j»v<^wn<«*«^i V#» 

17 
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EoMmpU 7tlu 



nnriTATioH to dihiheb. 



G^d. Q/y^ teaue^ ^ne AieaiHize c^ 
me (S/uyn. Q^Cz. O'uti eomAanu €U aUnn&t ot^ 



Example ^tfu 










prive them of the fUantre of accepting JUrtf . Snutk*s poUts imvitation for 
ThwdoM evMingj tlu 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady*8 invitation ma;r be : JMr. Chapman 
hat the honor of aeeattng, &c., or, regrets that apremoue etigagemetU ^eiU 
9reveiU hie having the hotutr^ &c. 

* The latest and most approved stvie of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference, to official doca 
meqtA. in the note on pase lS8th. The envelopes, ready made, arc fur 
Qished by the stationer. If not enclosed, tbev generally have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or leaves, of tne note should Xm- 
•IS the teft tide. When enclosed, but one fold is neoesaanr. 
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Witti regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
nsed, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in ihaX case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But thej who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of ceremonious cards, designed-for morning calls, nap 
tial ceremonies, &c. As these are all suppos^ to be written or dictated 
by the individual who uses them, no tide conceded by oourfesy alone should 
ever be seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is " Master." 
But the case is different on the card of a lady, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means "" Mistress ") is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all' the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestiy and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
De, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion ot 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name hr two different families or by two different individuals. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 



* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, " What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own ^nUls P* It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
tb^ in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of camagt 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autnorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, '* What ! shall I send my own ffnttU to 
the Crown Prinee ? " In this latter case, however, poliey might have been 
mingled with reflnement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of ms letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been constraed into a necessitv of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
acceoe to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ine with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of uis fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes* 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
pment dav ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objectionsk 
—it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 

Klished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's own 
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prefix of **i/tn,** u proper to be nsed without the ^ ChritHtm name^ by 
the eldest gf the sisgle daughters. The Christian names of the younger 
daughters should he inserted. To illustrate by an example, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name ofArthtr.S. WeUington^ rc^des with his ramilT« 
a wife, and three daughters, Cardtine M, Catharine S^ and Avgutta P^ uk 
Trtmoni StmL His card shpnld he : 

Q/teTnoni &iteeii~ 
that of his wife, 

his HdpMt da»chffi^flj 

e/t&mani W0^* 
his seoond danflchtez'i. 




tiisthird dsngfatePs, 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second daughter 
becomes Jllttt WeUingtonf* &c. 



*■ On wedding cards, or cards preceding a wedding, there is considerable 
diyersity oi opinion, whether the name of both the gentleman and the ladT 
should be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be expressed. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name o/ ths ladff aUnu 
belongs on the card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its' internal arrangements she alone has (or should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, all visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi 
tation, seem to apply with ennal force to the excIusi<Mi of the name of tlie 
future husband from the weading cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. .Tohn 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, tlM wedding eaid 
should be expressed thus : * 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve*g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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Another class of cards,* called business cards, form a conTenimt mode 
of advertising, and are much used at the present day. Of these it will ba 
sufficient to say, that tiiey should be short, comprehensive, dear, and dis 
tinct The card of an attorney or a counsellor at law will read tfans : 

Hejerence: 
Hon. John Dome, 
NathH BrnfoOy Eiq 

The card of a physiciaa may bo eiqiressed in the foUowiqg fixrm . 

Befermoe: ^ 

Dr. WmamBemd; 
*" John Warren. 



* There are some portions of this article, particnlaily those relating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume professing to treat of gprave composition. 
The author's apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is idone responsible for aU the directions and the sugmtions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious mat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these pcnnts, he 
apologizes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in pnnt to which lie can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
tiiese topics. How he has thus supplied the deflciencyj he leaves forotherSi» 
to judee. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad- 
vsilcec^ he respectfoUy addresses the words of the Venusian poet: 



" Si qnid noTistt rectlas istis. 



** Candidu impertl ; si non, bis ntere meeam.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion or the author of Waverley, 
(see '* Jvankoe," Parker's edition, Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that **a man may with 
more impunity be guiltj of aa actual breach of good breedinff or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette.** 

17* 
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The eard of a eommisnoii merchant is as follows: 

Reference: ^^ ^^• 

/SamudGood, ] 

Itske ^ Randf V E$quire$. 

George W» Lawrence^ j 

Example 9th, 

A LETTEB OF INTRODUCTION. 

IK. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomaij to seal a Letter of in 

troduction.] 

3^nc^ foiuue nanciec/ io ytni Cy my Mem/, 
©^. 7o^n &^mtitdf wno v^^Ca yot^ ec^ on ^ii<its 
ne^ connect idfitd nui Ati^f^ion. - (S^«. &^mU/^ 
ia one Of ^ne mottl (U(}ti^tau^t)nda meTnMM of {im 
&^^^^ ^0a4^ an(/ yea to^ nd Muio c&acovez 
inat ne taeii^ ze7?tatnu^u ^ nia aenetac ttcnouitdnij^, 
ana Ine /u?Ut>^ Of n^ mannet^, cua ^yi nia empyienee 
pn me ufoa/Ato^d^ton, Jne cUteniion^ wnu^ you 
^nay AuiOite io i>not4A Mm ^ trty itane, Of^ ^ve no 
cuHf^^ ina^ yea tu^ oe naAAy ^ eon/mue ^y^ n^ 
otifn,^—au Of wnu>^y>n€i^^ yuU^^y acdnow^ 
eciaeci cmi/ neaUi^ teai/i/zoeaied ^ 




ut^ te^i 



2onn ^/oe, Sda. 
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Example 10/A. 

A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 

Boston, April 19<ft, ^845, 
Dear Friend, • ^■ 

I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow; the youngest 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead ! Never, surely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life 1 She had all 
'the wisdom of a^ and the discretion of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetness and virgin modesty. 

^ With what an engaging fondness did she behave iopkt father I How 
kindly and respectfully receive hb friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her I 
She employed much of her time in reading, in whidi she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged hersdf in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when aJl her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. That, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching ^th ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the^nore to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe 1 more severe by 4ie particular conjuncture ia which it hap 
pc'iicd I • 

She was contracted. to a most ^orUiy youth; the wedding day Avas 
fixed, and we were all invited:'^ llow sad a change irom the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow! How shall I express the wound that piei'ced my 
heart, when I h^uxl Jones himself, (as grief is eytt finding out dr- 
cnmstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the litonay he ha4 de- 
signed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral 1 ^ . 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, iirho has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and Ihost elevating'studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude whidi he has received fiom books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; knd every other virtue of his heart 
gives pUice to all a parent^ tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even - 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his. manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shall think prcTpcr to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con* 
Bolation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates or reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and eveii requires the means 
of its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misrortime, shnns and 
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TAjods an aitttiments of consolation ; bat at length, if applied with 
d.ffnc88, calnuy and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

GfiOBoa C. S. Tamkem 
Henry Dix, Esq. 

Mcerctses tn J^stolary Writing. 

A Letter tb a friend announcing any event, real or imaginary. 

** * the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or a oomet 

" " any character in history. 

** ** any one in a foreign country. 

** containing a jonmafof occurrences. 
** " criticisms on Tforks that have been read. 

** \ opinions on subjects discussed at any semmarj 

" c( .^ . -suggestions caused by daily studies. 

" ** . . * "requesting the acceptance of some present 

** deftcrifiing a sunrise at sea. 
** « sunset « 

? from Palestine, describing the country, &e. 
•• « England, ** ** " 

^^; « France, « « " 

^ , •« Italy, . . « « « 

• « Greece, >• * * « . « 

* describing the personal appcdnmee and style of preachliig €f 

tome emiqent diving 
' « the F^s of JW^ara. 

•* « the mite Mdffllpins^ 



\^ 



iftel 
rie^^ 
amic 
Mottiit*yesuviu]|. riL^-.- • 



^ " . LakeErie^&c. -.^ ^ 

* * the PyramicQ^^Egypt 






/ 
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VSXTBJECT; 




*v 



TS. 



-ON VSUBJECT^JkSirD TM£>MBtHOD 07 TBBATIFa IT. 

In writing on a regular subject, the following directions are 
given by Mr. Walker, as ^ suggestions for the different divis 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 






* This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to Marcellinus, trans 
lated by Melmoth. . The address, &c. has been altered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this Yolume. 
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The dtefinition ; the catiae ; the antiqaity, or noTehj ; the nnirenalitj 
or locality; the effects ; oimely, the goodness or badness, or the adraib 
tt^s or disadvantages. 

1st. if your sabject require expUuUUion, define it or explain it st 
large. . 

2Dd. Show what is the cause of your sabject; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

dd. Show whether yonr sabject be ancient or modem ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether yonr sabject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particalar part of it 

5tlu Examine whether yonr sabject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what axe the advantages oi disad 
vwitages that arise from it * 

JEhcamph, 

ON GOVERNMENT. 

DeJinUion. Government is the direction ^nd restraint exercised over / 
the' actions of men in communities^ societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usa^sj or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family ; — all the inhabitants are, as 
It were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. 

^ Cause, The necessity Qf government lies in the nature of man. In 
tercst and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restriction^^, 
would be the controlling principle of every man^s actions, uninfluenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, ^erefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is rij^ht, and deter him from what is 
wron^, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
sttbiyjt ; and if in such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 

If first your subject definition need> 
Define vour subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause. 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancwmt^ftMandarifi may jftnTBTtlfll 
P«.H,i,i> ^1,^ ♦! r ^ iiiun>..j;..iy. 

— O f else iblalB lu ObJe cU nearer home 
The subiectwhiciuu 
yr eise a mixture of j 



And er^ your subjecLA.cflB<iiiiJii'iil liHii" 
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B portion of the rights with iHiich he fancies that God and nature en 
dowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection that all haTe to laaikm 
the sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his plop- 
erty and his life, for without government neither would be sale. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of government 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
fact, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the faistorf 
of these kings. 

UrnnersaHty. In every part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
iinman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
Ibund among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality, But ^vemment, in its most perfect fonn, is generally found 
tmone the most civilized and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, maybe 
redticed to thiie, namely. Monarchy, iioistocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. ' The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, tne naked AMcan, who looks in terror at his king^, 
and the wild Arab, wh<$se chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarcn. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracr. Each 
of these different forms is attended by^ Its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of oti^ subject does not permit as 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Advantages. Order is said to be the first law of heaven* But among^ 
men it is essentially necessary for theu: very (existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It 'is the &ws which protect every man in th^ 
enjoyment of his life, his liber^, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strone could enjoy their iU-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government^ there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

JXaadvantages. Every form of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
]>lots and intrigues, to treachcjfyr tor treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
t nd family feuds, in which the inneeeni ofton share the punishment pre- 
)ared for the guilty. But these eVi!^afe4i^^i^<2Q]9)p»ison with those 
which spring from anardb^^ or^want^ of governmen t, „It hecomea ereiy 
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one, therefoie, to lend his aid in support of the government nnder whidi 
k has plea8<^ providenoe to place him, until that government shows hj 
its actions that tlie good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a virtoe. 





JSxerctses* 




On Time. 


On Justice. 


On Joy. 


Tempera^noe. 


The Mind. 


Gaming. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. Industry. 


Seulpture. 


Forgiveness. 


Luxury. 


Clemeney. 


AffecUon filial. 


Patience. 


Religion. 


Aifection parental, 


&C. Pride. 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Perseverance 


Evening. 


Faith. 


"" Conscience. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Compassion. 


Kight 


Flattery. 


Equity. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


Generosity. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Melancholy. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Humanity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Ingratitude. ' 


Education. 


Prudence. 


Frugality. 


Truth. 


Courage. 


Patriotism. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Prodigality* 


Anger. 


Disinterested ness. 


Poverty. 


Knowledge. 


Fidelity. 
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THElklES. 

Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writM 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
0ome truth, 

fThemes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 

one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 

a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 

the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 

I I I I I I.I I I I 1 1 1 

» Sneb, also, are the salgeets of the laat Exercises under tkft beadof 
Regular Subjeets. 



~\ 
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Complex themes comprehend such propositions as adm»«. yl 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of coarse 
maj be ^nied without invoking any positive contradiction 10 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples ; 
'' Logic is a useful study." '^ Youth is the season of im- 
provement.'' "Wisdom is better than riches.*' **A public 
IS preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exercises the course was laid down for the inanam 
• mcnt of " a regalar subject" which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in Lis 
** Teacher's Assistant." What he calls ** regular subjects" are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed oy Mr. Jardine, in his Got- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and' is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by "leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarks : 

" To give an illustration <^ a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it" 

" The iirst rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing oC the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing every thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons pf etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

"By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to cx» 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be l9ffic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for lx>th kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
nui^ment, and perspicuous expression." ^ 

•*The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be snortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi* 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions: 
or lastlv, ujion testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates erf 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the affirma 
tion or ne^tion be exactlv ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in im most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established— and the arguments to be intro 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
that foUow, and form a connect^ tiiain of comparisons, by whicfa olti* 
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mfttelj the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the iroposltion, 
■ball be made manifest; and finally that all objections against the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proo^when it is lone, 
may be concluded with a rccapitolation, containing the nnited stiengSi 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it** 

''It is impossible to prescribe rales which shall exactly accord wiUi the 
Tariety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to me jnd^ent and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may he sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render <^mposition stiff and formal; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
Btration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring 3ie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduttion rests, and then proceed, with grad- 
nal and increasing strength, to the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr, 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged diat he would 
be ashamed 'to disclose the many unsuccessful attempts be had made, be- 
fore he could produce any jhing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
then^ as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales *' is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stn- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled "l&c-4^c." 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as angePs visits, which are said to be ^w and far between. 

" Much of my success, how.ever, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitfnl and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparativeljr easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the niiost ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, bavins stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace' which children use wHen they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
ing, and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? * 

"Hoc a-gd^ he replied, still writing on. 

18 
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** Of one thiiie,*' oontiniies Mr. Jardinc, ^ the yoongetfe ttadent wamt U 
made sensible, nom the evidence of his own consciousness, thai he eanmf 
expect to campoae eoen the simpUtt theme voithmU directing and oontimuimg Au 
power oftkmkiwf upon tf." 

" Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minote, when directed to 
young persons enterino^ upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
endeavors to discover materials and* to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when &is difficulties aie 
most formidable *' 

" I suppose, then, ' Emulation ' chosen as the subject of a simple themc^ 
which the student is required to explain and illustrate, from lectures, books 



"*What,papa?'l8aid. 

^ *■ Hoc age, child,* he answered ; ' BJoe ago — go and make the best of it, 
but do n*t disturb me.' 

^ ' Hoc age,* I repeated, as I went down stairs. ' Hoo ago — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Koc is ikUy and it is neuter, and the word thdng Is 
understood ; and a^e \a do; \ know enough of Latin for this ; therefore, 
Boe age means. Do this thing.* 

^ So I mended a pen, ana took a sheet of papei% and wrote ' Hoc age * 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another; and 
then looked out of the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote again, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : * It is our duty, under everr 
circumstance of life, to 'attend to this admonition;* and there I stopped, 
• for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, tJiero 
fore, I could not get, and when lAy father ctdled me to dinner, I had not ad 
vaJQced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and sentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, ' *T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoc age,* you have not lost your time.** My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy mi^t* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who ne^er seemed to nve their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or theur actions at command. 
' Hence,* continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.* My father added much more to me on this subject ; 




this effect: that the salvation of the sonl is the thing to be done in the firet 
instance ; the * Hoc age,* to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neglected.*' 
The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intrt>- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teaohen and 
students. 
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and observations, in such a way as to oommiinicate a distinct account of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
Iband ? His first reconrse wonld probaUj be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he 'might take what serres his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source^ whidi 
will furnish him with materials^ providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he already possesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect me early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the yerge of childhood,' he must remember 
the language used in amusements, * I cian do this, and you cannot,' * I shall 
be at that mark before you.* He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Bum College : 

Who, f6remo8t, now delighta to cleaye 
WjUh pliant arms, the glassy wave, Ac. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
^neid. He may recollect that, when at school;'he contended tor the fint 
place in his class, or mar be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is * emulation 1 * A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

**From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor? 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? *No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a foK*s tail, — a medal of little value, 
—a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is tibe cii«cumstanoe of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers. 
It is their reflected praise, which animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a dceert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation 1 When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasino" hopes, eager expectations, and, in the moments of success, 
exquisite deU^t The student ma^ have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other fe^ings not unfreqnenUy associated with it He vrill thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

''The experience of oonrpetitions, in whidi the student has bees en- 
gaged, or 01 those which he has observed, wiQ surest to him, that emula 
tion in its purest form can only take pliu» where the prize is won by the 
penonal ezertkmt of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, or any obstacle indireetlj thrown in the waj cyf a rival odh 
petitor, the generous flame of emulation is extingnisned, and a mean, 
oegrading spirit is substituted in its place. One would tliink that the 
mortification which the student must suflBer, when lie recelFes a pne 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, sboidd dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten die manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisus, in favor of 
Enr^alns, was received by the other competitors at the oelebnttion of thi 
Trojan games." 

"■ An enlarged view should be taken gf the field of competition. Thaf 
field mw be called up by the imagination. The peraon in whom the tnu 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himselfplaoed upon thesamt 
arena with the oompetitorB of other centuries and otner aces. Virgil en- 
deavored to rival toe fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosthenes 
When Caesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
' ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in simi^u: exploits, it requires some discrimination to detenniM 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with intei^ 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at mudi 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find mudi difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

1st The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, bj amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it Qiore at large. 

4^ It win be noticed that Mr. Walker designates timpU ihtmei as He^utar 
Suif^eeta; while he embraoes. under the term of Theme, those only whioh io 

gmeral are called eomvUx tnemes. This accords with his demiition of a 
erne, which he says is the *' proving of some truth.*' 
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2d. The Beason ; where we prove the truth of tlie Theme 
by some reason or ai*gument. 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

. 4th. The Simile ; where we bring in sometliing in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from History 
tG corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
^ fiertinent observations. * 

JSlxample. 

» 

TOO HUGH FAMILIARITY GEKEBALLT BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

Prapontim. There is no observation more generaUy true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly api>ear at fii*st, and their bad ones' are 
discovered by degrees; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

Ths Proposition^ the Esason, the Confirmation, tne Simti^, th$ ExamfU, 
t&tf T>MtwnonYj and the Condusion. 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason shows uie Proposition true, 
By bringing ar^ments ana proofs to view ; 
The Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 
Bv showing how aosurd 's the opposite. 
If that *s not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings. 
Which shows the theme is true in other things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind*s experience prove our cause : 
The Testimony to the wis^ ap]>ca1s. 
And by their suffrage our opmion seals. 
Some useful observations oome at last, 
At ft conolusion drawn from what is past. 

18* 
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failings and weaknesses, most necessarilj lessen our opimoa 
of them. 

Confirmation. It is the natnre of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fallj acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it mach greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good quafities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log wliich Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too fi^miliarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
gener/dity of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are ^Euniliar. 

Oonclusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to Ihose with whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusemeiits. 

On Laudable Exertion. 

The importance of a good chai'acter. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility^ 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common hS§ 

Relidon consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dimity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Keflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Beliffion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent TUtuos. 
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The hnrortaiioe of Ae gormment of temper. 

The Taliie of the art of printing. 

Tiie bfuiefat effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happmess of an open behavioiir and an ingenwna 

jyispOBtikm. 
The utility of religions ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beanties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral condttct 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. ' 
Necessity of attention to things as well as hooka. 
The infloenco of fashion. 
An honorable deat^ preferable to a degraded life. 



LXyiL 

ABSTRACTS. 

'An abstract is a summarj, or epitome, containing the sul)- 
Btance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. 

^ The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches^ essays, &c is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to rccdl the exact language of the original, tiie 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

]Sx(xinple» * 

ON DIVEESIONS. 

^ It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle o^ect of life; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their tiioughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
DO less absurd than unhappy, as may m shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to sigpify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation *, and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruati«L The idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be mbmt when it is not wanted to be used. 
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that its elasticity ma^ be preserved. Amusement literallT means an €» 
casionol forsaking of the Miuot or the laying aside our booka 'vrlwii wt 
are weary ¥dth study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
our spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they "may be reaihr, 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no wotk 
can hare no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is never bent ? How 
can he leave the Muses who is never with them % How can play refiesb 
him who is never exhausted with business t 

' When diversion becomes the business of life, its naiiire Is changed; 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is stufeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it mav be obaenred, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find oat some new 
way of doing nothing. ^ 

A sentence is pas^ upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, w^ho, n 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost snre to be- 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment ; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Abstract of the above. 

1. It is a common efror to suppose that diyersion should 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion -^^viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrear 
tion. 

3. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

- 6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both. 

JSxerdeee. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essays, m common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore^ deemed 
Important to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvin. 

Tho faculty of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

Example, 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 
BEADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The Essay founded on the above heads. 

Independence, in the largest and most unlimited sense, is, to cveatod 
beings, a state impossible. No being is perfectly independent, but the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures ; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent 
This kind of dependence we find in difierent countries, that trade in com- 
modities which are necessary .to both *, by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to eacn other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating mediuin, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though th^ are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniaxy mvor, 
we lose our isidependence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
Aiore can we eontrovert his opinion, and assert our own: a consdons in* 
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feriority has depriyed as of freedom, and ve are the slave of him wbo wai 
formerly oar equal 

Bat the most deplorable part of this pictare is, that dependence not only 
enslaves the mind, bat tends to deprave the heart We feel onrselvev 
degraded bj receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view bin 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of thi 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of tlie worM^ 
are apt to think such pictures of human nature misanthropicaL They 
arc, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all a^s and 
nations ; and coiicur with several other traits to show us the natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money ; for, as otur inunortal 
Shakspeare says, 

* ^ A loan oft loeetb both Itself and Mend, 
And borrowing dulls the edipe of husbandly*'* 

« 

On the MultipUoatum of Books. 

1. Vo amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from Uterarv subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Reading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circnmiftances. 

' 4. Muoh of the student^ time necessarily employed in retniciii]g the 
progress of tiiose w1h> have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors jostify to themseLves and others the additioiL wfaWi 
fbey make to the number w books. 

2. 

On the meant of rendering cid age honorable and oon^bridble* 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, haa a keen pen:cg;>tioa 
nfpain. 

4. Old age not always attended with nataral infirmity. 

6. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness of the approach of 
firnition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue, 
>9. Tha^ life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 

^jmeatf has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment neai; 
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3. 

ModecaiuM in our teUhn neoeuary, 

1. Man's Actiye mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 
3. Bestlessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive as with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
oar expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objects 
cf desire. 

4. 

WeaUh and fortune afford no ground for envy. 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortone. 
S. The rich and fortunate are not alwixys happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the ikh ara 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

6. The real wants toad enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
an conditions of life fare equally well. 



LXIX. 

I>IVI8I0NS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difi&cult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be iigurativelj said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col<* 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
. others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direo- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Having bdS;>re his mind the precise object of inqairy, and baying^ also 
•tated, either in a formal manner or by implicaUon, the proposition to be 
lupported, the writer now Bhonld torn his attention to the formation of hii 
plan; or, in other words, he shoald determine in what order and coniiec- 
tion his thoughts shoald be presented. Thus are formed Me heads or 
divisions of a composition. These most correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heada are distinct propositions or ar- 
l^iments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the heads are the different considerations which 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
mduce them to adopt tiie opinions and pursue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writinss, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different events and 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal i4>plicaUon can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ing the plan, or nutkodizuM his subject His plan must vary with the 
subject and the occasion, XCoom is also left for the exercise of the taste 
aQd judgment of the writer. But although no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may beserviceablejSofiuTjat least, 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

FirsL Every division should lead directly to the purpose which the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second, One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Tfurd. The different divisions should, so far as may be, be so compre 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to Uie 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write* 
an essay on FUkd Duties. The writer designs to show, as tiie object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows: — Children should render obedience and love 
to theur parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writer. 
The different heads are also distinct from eadi other, and, taken togeUier, 

S've a sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, with 
e preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been mi^e : — Children should rena^ love and obedience to tl^ 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from them. 
a. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 
3. . Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the dis* 
cnarge of filial duties. 

Tms division is foultv, since the different parts are not distinct frcm 
each other. The second head is included under the first, and the fonrtii 
under the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows: — Children should leudor 
obedience and love to their parents. 

1. fiecaiLse they shcqjd do what is right 

2. Because in uiis way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love thtur parencs. 
It may lie said of the tii:st part of this division, that it has no particuiar 

reference to the object of the wiiier. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
eincej[!hildpen do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness, "ii^ 

In the (*ivt«idns made in the mind of the writer in forming his phm, he 
may prese \t them as independent topics, to be united by tiie reasoning 
which he employs- in support of eacn; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a paiticular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Example of Independent Top%c$» 

ON CHABITT. 

Senses in which it is used In Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of aocion extended by Oiristiaiiity. 

Example of DisUnet Ptoposit%on$* 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good afFectimii 
^idi we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give evciy' man an equal title to*our love. 

5. Charity produces peculiur and important effects on individual char 
•cter. 

Exercises. 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose Taluablo 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived, b it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in Uvating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment ofintricate ^nh' 
jects, where there j^re many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to fstate 
the divisions is the better course. But it is far from being esi«ential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan from reading our 

t)roductions. *A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us in erecting the 
ruiidlng. When the edifice is finished, wt may let the scaffblding falL 

19 
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kd omnipresence of the Deity, 
(or abilities a mark of wisdom, 
iice of order in the distribution of time. 
JKtemal condition often adverse to yirtne. 
Thto . >i^tions of vice greater than those of virtue. 
Fortitnch* of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of nurnkmd. 
The power of custom. 
The real and solid eigoyments of life. 
The vanity of wealth. 
Nothing rormed in vain. 

Remark, The plan, or the right division of a composition, siioiilcl he a 
prominent object of attention and studjr. The young writer will find it 
a very useful exerci$e, in all his compositions, to \bj aown his plsm firs^ 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will m formed 
and a principle of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to evei^ subject of its contemplation. 



AMPLinCATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement, by Tanoa 
examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in whicli writers amplify, or enlarge, 
npon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuitj of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
tiie performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what hias been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject This is particularly requisite when the woids 
emploved in the proposition arc ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what general or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, ir 
which to ^ard against mistakes. 

3. By giving individual instances, expknatory of the general proposi 
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4, By similes, compaiisons, antitheses, and historical allusions. 

Writing which are designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
^11, require a more extended amplification than those which are argument- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dw^l on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copioasiiess of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
ibstruse and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar 
gnment may, with propriety, be amplified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings ; 

4. On copioHsiiess of ex^rassioB* 

[The subjects of the Exercises, In various parts of this volume, will pr* 
sent a sufficient opportunity for tus student to practise the art of amp^.- 
fication.] 



LXXL 

ILLUSTBATION OF A SUBJECT. 

OliiBtratiaii properly signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of dose examination. But as they are re« 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
Ui other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be ^fiected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls '* The Fourth 
Order of Themes." • 

** To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
abtect object, by discovering apd following out the traces which it has lefl 

« Jacdme's *< Outlines of a Philosophicsl Education,** page 323, 
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InUie path ovor »bleh ithupaiMd. Thni, we ■tt«mpt to Jisoorsr«per 
ion who biu conccBlnl himtelf, by mariiHg Ait fiattups (owarda the plact 
of hi> retreal ; and on tbe saine principle, the hound ma; be literallv nil 
tn inveatigatfi the tnck or the fox, by piireuine the scent, which remauu oa 
tbe line Blotig nhicb the iDtter bad directed bit flight. • 

" To Ihew fmniliar procesnas may be comfrareii the keen and eameil 
Hnrch or the mind, in iie endesTon to aacertiin the unknown cstues ud 
principles of things. Indeed, (he perplexed anxiety wbich the set-dog ofla 
•xblbiti In the search of game, aflord) a striking eiample of- the carefii, 
anxious, and occuiouall y disappointed state o( mind wbtcb tbe philoH^ilHr 
frequently experience! In hia reeearches after truth. Trusting to a penns- 
sioii, natural to the human mind, that every eSect must bavu a cause, and 
that tbe connection between causes and their effects is constant an<l nui 
form, the ttudent of nature proceeds through tbe labyrinth of phenomenj, 
guided by the chain which auoclates ever? event he witnesses with booh 
prior ovenL which he inftr* innit have preceded It, until at lenglb be 
HTTiTes at that ultimate point, which marks tbe boondary i^ phyalcarcam 
■tion. and limit* the re>earch« of philosophy. 

" Suppose, for exampla, he propoMS, ai an object of inreetigatioii, to dii 
cover the stale ot Egypt in respect to government science, and art, In the 
time of Moses, BniTlhe only dattim given, i« this single fact — that floe 
linen existed in Kgypt at that period. In what manner shontd the studeaC 
be directed to proceed? Uo must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider ttiat fine linen — tbat is, fine 
oompantiTelr to other fabrics at that time — must be fivmedof fine threads, 
which can oiuy be made oT flue flax, whicif must also have etme through 
vaHou aetsoTBnpaTaUon.ln which many wraluuen ue emplojed, bafon 
the thraads eonld be made into fine linen. 

The pToductlon utjlntjlax stippoiea anlmprovedstatoof agricnitnre, and 
the raWngofmanv other kinds or grain, — wheat, bariey, &c, — to support 
the cultivators of flax, and the anlsla who form it into cioth. In no country 
can flax be the sole article of cultivation. It may be, then, certainlj in 
ferred, that, in the time of Hoses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
oected with it, had arrived at considerable perfection. >. 

Betnmlru; again to the datutn, fine linen can be woven only In a fln* 
loom, whicn must be accommodatal to the Hne texture of the threads ; and 
a line loom, cannot be mnde without much skill in the arts of wirking metaJ 
and wood. The former is extracted; with great labor, Trom ores, dug Tma 
the bowels of the earth, and must go tiirou^ many difficult and lahorioos 
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• 
processes before it becomes maHeable. The latter, alsOf must nnderac 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine^ supposing great skill an4 progress of the' 
mechanical arts in Egypt at tlie time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine* linen, too, snppoftes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in anj country, till a division of labor — the sreatest 
instrument of unprovement in all the arts-r-be in some degree estaoLsbed. 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making; fine linen ; ani, 
therefore, th'ere must exist many other artists employed m providing fooj, 
elothes, and lodging, — • the necessaries and convemences of Ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledm of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the foundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofiiigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Fartfier, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gf ess of the arts from then: rude to their more perfect state, — I concaida 
this process of investigationVith observing, that there can bo little progress 
either in art or science in any country, without the existence of a supreme, 
controllin/^ power,' in some or other 01 its forms; by which men are com 
pelled to live in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every Individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their nei^bors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regnlar and progressive deductions, Drooeed- 
ing from the eUUfim with which it began, and witiiout information nrom any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that,* at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made oonsiderable progress, and that government and laws were estab 
lished. 

SMectsfor illustration. 

What may be learned of the state of Oreece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homefwrote the Iliad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was die state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there toy maxka in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes wliich piodaced an absolute goreimnent at Rome 
under Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline ? 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he has 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans tmsted to Simon's 
■ccount of the woMen horste ? 

What are the difiScnlties which occnr in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art % 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
on<rin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge Of the perfection of one Ian 
gnagc above another'; 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acc^oirs 

habit of attention ? 

What was the origin of the present political parties m the United Stat(» 1 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TBEATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in ereiy oompo- 
•ition is, to detennine the precise point of inquiiyy — the 
proposition which is to be lud down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Jjei UB suppose, in illnstrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thooghts of Uie writer have b^n turned towards the manifestatioiis ol 
'wisdom, goodness, and power, in the woriu of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askins himself 
the three foUowiiu^ questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas will munediatdy assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

Ist What is the fact 1 

2d. Why is it sol 

dd. What consequences result from it 1 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, ' What is the 
fact?' in repl^ it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and beneTolence, and oi Al- 
mightypower. 

2. * Why is it so 1 ' or, How Is the existence of these works to be ac 
conntedibrf What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, thai God 
created them. 

3. Again ; * What consequences result from it 1 ' To this the answer 
mav be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

ij embodying the results of these inauiries, he will obtain the tbllow* 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, *— Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Oreatoi 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ai^ 
ffumentative nature. Someumes it is elegantly implied, or IdFt to be in 
lerred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the toonghts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se* 
lectins some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reyerse is tme, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrowed, questions arise 
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mo\e exdting to the mind, and thoughts are snegested of greater Talae 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an illustration, mat a writer 
prop^tses to himself to write an essay on * literature.' Amidst the na 
. meroits topics which might be treated upon under this term, no ifHtfy 
ooald be preserved. The tlioughts advanced would be common-place and 
uninteresting.. But let some distinct inquiry be propose, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
tbonghts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject ^ lAterature^ let ns suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a *I)efence of literary studies in men or busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can be airaoged wiUi thie strictest regard to unity. 

A DEFENCE OF LITERABT STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the yonng, or at least among those sober truths which experience often pre 
tends to haye acauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters and of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the- active exertions of professional lile. The abstraction of learning, the 
speculations of sdenoe, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fata^ it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind -which is 
created or uicreased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitste a man for the drudgery by whioh professional 
eminence is gained; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
nigged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have succossAiUy achieved. A young maa» destined for law or com 
raerce, is adyised to look only into his rolio of precedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulaess is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, umfer whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, ap 
leading their votaries to barren indigenoe and merited neslect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertdn any 
hnrtfnl degree of slcepticism, because the general current of opuiion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
may endeavor to prop tiie falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous parti^ty. 

In the examples which memory and e^^rience produce of idleness^ of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
•only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer, (jf the many who 
have been as dull as they were profli^te, and as ignorant as the^r wore 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of mose by whom it was 
* endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
19 a natural aversion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till ths e^rvescenoe of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on tiie side of their profession, by tue 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyrann}^ as youth 
eonoeives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly souj^t orom some 
frvorite avocation or amvsem<nt for which a young man eitbsr finds of ^ 
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ttaab % portion of his time, either patiently plods through bis tjuk. In 
tatiou 01 its approach, or anticipates its arrival by deserting )ns work beiforfl 
tiMs legal perioa for amusement is arrived. It mn;^ fairtj be qae»tioiie^ 
wlietli^ tne mont rnniiceut of these amnsJements is* efther so honoRtble or m . 
safe aslhe arocntipn of )eantrn|^ or of science. Of minds flninfonned and 
gross, whom youthfa) spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling haT« no power 
to impel, the aninsenient will generally be bot»tero«is or effeimnate, viD 
either dissipate their attention, or wealcen their force. The emplo^rment d 
a yoonff man^s vacant liours is often too little attended to b^ those n^d mas 
ters. who exact tlie most scrupulous oliservance of the periods destined fot 
bosineM The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable Iof»s ; bat the 
waste or the depravation of mind b a loss of a *r^.ch higher denominatioa. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancv, may incur the first, but 
the latter will besutlered chiefly by him whose ignorance or wK»it of imag 
{nation has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjorroents. 

In this, a« in other respects, the lore ef letters is friendly to sober mao 
nara and virtuous eonduet, which, in every profession, is tlie road to success 
and to respect WitKont adopting the common-pliice reflections fMB^nst 
some particular departments, it mast be aHowe<l, that, in mere men orbun 
ness, Uiere is a certain professional rale of right, which is not alwaj's honor 
able, and, thotigh meant to be se1#slt, very seldom profits. A svperior 
education generally correrts this, by opening the mind to different nkotivet 
of action, tn the feelings of delicacy, tlie sense of honor, and a cootenspt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion' of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our principles,, the loveoi 
letters apoears to be fnvonible. Letters reauire a certain sort of application. 
thou|^ Of a kind, perhaps, very diflerent rrom that which bnsim,«s wouJa 
recommend. Granthtg that they are snprofltoible in themselvesy as that 
word is used in the language of the worKl, yet, as developiiig the |x>wen ol 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are nse<l to fmniltari2e them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distincti'Hi of causes, which is to in 
(n^ase tlie skill of the physician, to gtiioe u\e spx^ulations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguinents of the hiwyer; and. though some professions 
employ but very few faculties of tfre mimt, yet there is scarcely aoy bnuicb 
of bnsiness ra which a man who^can think will not excel him wlio can onlj 
labw. We shall acconlihgly And, in many departments where learned in 
formntron secmerl ijf all qualities the letvst- necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it. in a degree above their fettows, have foiind,*fron that very chrcum- 
.stance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create bappi- 
neifs, nor confer dignity ; a truth which it maybe thought declamation te 
insist on, but which the present time seems particulaiiy to reqnirs being 
told. 

The love of letten is connected with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, wMch ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticns, looks down with aa 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. * 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
meiit from his labor*, with the hopes of which his ratigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere mnn of business frequently under 
goes suffering, instead of flnding enjoyment. To be busy as one otiglit is 
an eas^ art; but to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the haolt of era 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary ; who cannot sloep 
eoatented in the taipor of indolence, or amuse the^aoselves with those ligbtei 
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Msigned why a different impresskm as to the bearing of facts en the 
has preyailed. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the pootf 
at issue, as to facts in the case, to be determined bj the observation and 
^e good sense of his readers. Having thus introduced his sabject to o« 
attention, atating bj implication the proposition to be examme.l, and 
having removed an oMection which presented itself dt the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may adran- 
tagcously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. 

Itt ArgutwiU, Yotmg men of business should engage in literaiy stadiesi 
•in6e in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hmtiil 
indulgences. 

2</ Arg/ument. Young men of business should engage in literaiy studies^ 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of miii^ 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct. 

3d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literaiy studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the improvement of the 
mind. 

4th Argument. A man of business should engage in literary pursuit 
because in this way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary tasted 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to hira. 

bth Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 

fmeral directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other, 
hey have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject. 

The kind of argument here used, is the amiment from cause to eSecL 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these difi^erent arguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows' 
1. Young men in business will ham relaxation and amusement S. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
ful. Hchce the importance of their being directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that yoniu^ 
men thus voUl have relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those m 
a salutary kind are provided, they yp\\ fall into such as are hurtful ? I 
answer, tliat these as^rtions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for ^[ranted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, conseqneiitly. if 
his conclusion is correctly drawn,' will acknowledge the validity of fan 
ar;^ment 

In analyzing the -second -argument, the inquiry arises. How is it knoms, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, rusing it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the apj eal is to oonscioiisnei& 
Men who have thus cultivated their intellectual powers, are conscoos^ 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argoment, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of die 
intellectual powers, rests principally upon experience and obsenratioiL 
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Therr) is acfto foand an illustration, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
wliere the writer refers to the sports of children^ which familiarize them 
^vith the elements of arithmetic This argument from analogy may be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience,, observation, 
<x>Tninon sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
t^hc student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of teeing some of the growids on which aasertions and rwcmingi an 
^tended. 



Lxxm. 

GENEBAUZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulare to 
generals, or the act of making generaL 

In the tlieatment oi all subjects there is a tendencj in 
yoang writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of' all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may oontiibute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, tliere 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

Li the stuay, therefore,- which tlie writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be hh aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how hb 
subject affects, or* is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. liCt 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition. Truths as the subject of a theme. The 
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joung writer, who is too much in haste to finish his task, 
would, jjerhaps, c<xnmence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observations on its importance, and dwell with consifl^able 
prolixity on its influence on a particulai* individual. 

Jnilividual instances, it is true, may have their influence io 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the effects of a 
, general principle; but to confine an exercise upon a geoetal 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise uf the student may serve to show the importan<2e of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
'should by no means form the body of his work. It n&ay be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary [K>rtion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upoo 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed U> illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the effects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance m individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead ihe student to 
the consideration of causes and effects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, hy the method of reasoning from "par- 
ticulars to generals,, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab* 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student wha is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles; 
will have the sphere of intellectual visfon enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill oul 
some one or more of the following models fj'oiii the eufliu^j 
presented. 
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JExampU, 

I. Time. Definition of; its diyisions; mode of marking them; mode 
ti ascertaining; meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space, 
finite and infinite. 

^ 2 The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal countrj; iti 
efifccts upon the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
h existed ; the virtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
a eonsideration of the causes of its gradual overtlirow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and L^curanu. The differ 
ent character of their respective laws ; the effect which they produced on 
the people ; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation; the consequences which they produced; and their compara- 
tive effects on the morals and happiness or the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were tney 1 their object ; the manner in which 
they originated; the superstitions to which they gave rise; their effect on 
the^ reli^on, manners, and morals of the age ; the vices and profligacy 
which tliey engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, an^ the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits which they have produced. 

5. ^ Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; the manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders; 
the most eminent of its orders; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ;jand 
the good or bad eonsequence of its universal prevalence at the present da^. 

6. The ancient Sects of Philosophy. t>escribe the various sects ; their 
doctrines ; the madher in which they were taught ; the character of the 
respective fbunders ; their influence; the remarlutble individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of Uieir 
writings and example on mankind, &c. . 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their ori^n ; the nature of these 
games, or in what they consisted; the places where they were celebrated; 

' the rewards bestowed upon the victors ; the e<itimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which they belonged, by encouraging athletic exerases and 
spirit of emulation; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions wmch they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religious char- 
acter of the people ; their duration.; probable cause of their falling into 
disa&e; the wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankind the 
knowledge of fotore events ; fatalism. 

TuJoUowintf wbjtdt art »tgge»ted for the unaided ffforit of the dudtntt 

9. The Reformation. 
W The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

II. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Pofstrj may properly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short syllar 
bles. 

Poetry t deals Uu^gel y in fignradTe language, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, personificatiofis, suniles, and comparisons. It is also exoeediofly 
partial to compoand epithets, and new combinations employed for um 
purposes of illustration and description. 

V 

Yersificadon is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre % isT the measure by which verses are composed. 



** The word v^tm is frequently incorrectly used for stanza, A verse 
ookisists of a single line only. A stania, sometiifaes called a stav€j consists 
of a number of lines regHMurly adjusted to each other. The word verso is 
derived from the Latin iMi^age, and signifies a ttmuTtg, The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line wo 
tttm to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is mOre frequently mistaken than the wora Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and ue division of a composition into lines containing a certun succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addre.«rses itself U. 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adi^, ** Love 
ronr enemies,*' although in prose, becomes highlv poetical, when presented 
with th3 beautiful illustration of Menon: **lLiKe the sandal tree which 
iheds a f>erfume on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earefully noticed by all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called ** The £pi 
lurean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

i It may perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
nbject ot Englisn vcrsifical'on, to explain what is meant in fMalmody bv. 
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This measure depends on the number of the sjUables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper sqc- 
cession oif long and short syllables are called ftet. Thej are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, steps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the qiiumtity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are hng or shorty without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consbts of a single word, bat it also sometimes em- 
braces tWo or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are «ght kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the Lunbas, the 
Spondee, and the Pprrhic. 

The fbet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana* 
psest, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of on^ long and one short syllable ; as, hatef IlL 

The lambns consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, bdtray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, F&le mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, 6n th£ tall tree; 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, hoU 
nSss, thundering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; at 
dl^htflil, rtmovftl, oSevftl. 

^e Anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long one ; aS|' 
o5ntrilvene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -fUtttf in the word 
fpmtual. 

^ Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapast, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed seoon^ 
try feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may bejdivided*into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed ; ^namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic,* and jtbe Anapsestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



hang^ Common^ Shorty and Partietdar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it \9 called Long Metre, When the first and third lines 
have eiglit* syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
Ofllled Common Metre, When the third line has eic^ht, and the rest have 
•is syllables, it is called Sfiort Mure. Stanzas in Partietdar Metre are of 
rsrions kinds, and are not subject to definite rales. 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leciding object of attention in ereiy oompo- 
ntion is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — : to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let US suppose, ia illastratiog the views now to be presented, that the 
thon^ts of tae writer have b^n tamed towards the manifestations of 
'insdoin, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he vrishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By asking himself 
the three fbllowiiMf questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas will mimediatdy assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

Ist What is the fact? 

2d. Why is it so 1 

3d. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is the 
fact ? ' in reply it may be said, -* that, in the material world, there are 
nomerons indications of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
nughtypower. 

2. * Why is it so 1 ' or, How is the existence of these works to be ac 
counted for f What is the cause 1 To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

8. Again ; * What consequences result from it ? * To this the answer 
mar be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiiies, he will obtain the follow^ 
in^ conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely,— -Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Oreatoi 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the propnosition to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of w aiw 
cumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
lerred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will ofier themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inquirv is narrowed, questions arise 
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moie exciting to the mind, and thonghts are snsgested of greater xaliM 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an ilTostration, Uiat a writer 
prop^tses to himself to write an essay on * Literature.* Amidst the na 
meroiis topics which might be treated upon under this term, no wut^ 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-place and 
uninteresting.. But let some £stinct inqutir be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and suj^rted, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject *• Literatute^ let ns suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a * Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can be afianged with thie strictest regard to unity. 

EacampU, 

▲ DEFENCE OF LITERABt STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
Ifae yonne, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to have aJoauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the- active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of leamine, the 
tpecniations of sdence, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fata^ it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapaciute a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is ^ned ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
nigged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have sttecessftilly achieved. A voung man, destined for law or com 
raerce, is advised to look only into his folio of preoedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, under whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, a^ 
loading their votaries to barren indigence and mented neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
may endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous parti^ty. 

In the examples which memory and esteerience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evideiioe must necessarily be on one side of the question 
•only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the iU success 
or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profli^te, and as ignorant as the^ wore 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of those by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drodgenr of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the eS^esceace of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by ttie 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument From this tyrannj^ as youth 
eonceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly son^t orom soma 
fiivorite avocation or amusem< nt for which a young man either finds or ^ 
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bccaa&e, bj a poetic license, the writer may make the foot ift 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic ♦ 



It remains to be observed, that if from any Terse of ordinary 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and substitute an equal number 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre -will stiff 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PittiiM^wratk, iff Greece the direful spring 
Cf wde$ ibnmaMied, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Altered thus : 

Th^FrenehnUtn^e arU, td ^mn the direful spring 
CffiudM and cotiki^k, heavenly goddess, si^. 

Hark I the nuanben^ toft and dear. , 

GaOUf tUal upon the ear. 



Altered thus : 



Hark! the lAtitidierc, 2(m«/ and dear, 
£iMUy kirrf upon the ear. 



The Cflssura (which word means a division) is the sepaiu 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In diiferent spedes of verse, and in different verses of the same species, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give varietj 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by the 
grammatical oonstmction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
the place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Qesnra is generally after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the followinsp lines the figures denote -the number of the syQabki 
where the ocBttira helongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 |i by ancient bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 6 1| and fit>m heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head € |i and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring d II till they find their native deep. 
Within that mystic cirde 7 |i safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rardy, the csosura occurs after the second or th« 
eighth syllaUe: as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of wiU. 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or csesuras. Tliif 
double pause is by»some writers called the cssura and the demi-casura * 

. Cffisar, 2 II the world^s gneat master, 7 1| and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 1| enlightens alL 

* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious inataaoes of these jMutses to oe (bond. 
Uian in the following lines from one fsi the most polished poets which tht 
Snglish language has prodnced. 

Warms || in the snn, 4 H refreshes 6 ]} in the hreese, 
Glows 11 in the stars, || and blossoms H in the trees ; 
Lives II through all life, || extends tl throngh all extent, 
Spreads || aniiyided, operates || unspent 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 

sim'Jar beauty appears in the following lines : 

» 

^' On the ear 
Drops the Hght drip of the suspended oar.** 

^ The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.'' 

SPECIMENS OF DQTBBENT KINDS OF ENGLISH YEBSB. 

lambk of the ahorUgt firm, oonsistine of aa Iambus with an additional 
syllable ; mus coinciding wil^ the am^drach. 

Disdainin"^. ^ Consenting. 

Complainmg. Bepenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, but is not used 
•lone. 

Seamdfirm of the LaMey eomutmg i^tmo loKuiimtM. 

• 

With nvished ei^ 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod. 

Htfpameter of the xant kind. 

Upon a mountaip, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Thne lambuaetf with bfpermeter of the tanu kind. 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring, 
All on a ro<^ redined. 



f\ow lambuiet. 



And may at last my weary age 
Find ont ike peaceful hermitage. 
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Fhfe lambuiett or ^ Heroie meaiure. 

Be wise to-day, 't is madness to defer- 
How loved, how Tallied once, avails thee no^ 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'T is ail thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

&ix lambiueSy or the A^dxandrvni measure. 

For thon art but of dost; be humble and be wiae. 

( Tfu latter of the two following it an Alixandrine.) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Seven lambmet. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows bro>vn and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all die gloomy dAjF* 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy* mercies, O my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I *m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Trochaic verse of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods, 
Over floods. 



TwoTndues. 



Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry ever 
written in any language, was sugj^ested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of th« 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Young Ladies* 
Class Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatopoeia; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer might mistake in manuscript a w for 
a double /, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted countryman originally wrote it eaws, and not eallSf as it is gcherallj 
written. 
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t\oo 'Ifoeheetf with an additional long stfilable. 

In th^ da3rs of old 
Fables plainly told. 
/%ree Trochees. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

Dttee TrockeUj with an additional syllabU, 

Bestless mortals toil for nought ; 
BUss in vain from earth is sought 

Fowr Trodiees, 

Bound us wars the tempest louder. 

WUh an additional sjfUaUe, 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
f1t« Trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in duurioti. 
SixTrodues. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoarf willov. 

dnaptestie verse consisting of one AnapaeA. 

But in vain 

They complain. * 
Two Anapceits, 

But hb courage 'gan fail, 

For no arts could avaiL ^ 

Withastadditioneds^labU. 

But his courage 'gan fail him, 
For no arts could avail him. 
Three Anapoests. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
* My right there is none to dispute $ 

^ From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the bnue. 

Fow AnapcBsts. 

At the dose of the day wnen the hamlet is itilL 

Bypermeter of fowr Anapcests. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

▼X&BES IK WHICH THE BEGOHDABT FBXT ABB ADXITTXD TO QlTh 

TABIETT TO THS XSLODT. 

The student wiU observe^ by the marks on the vowds, what the secondary Jesi 
jare, uJuch are introduced in the following Unes ; the first foct is a spondee 

There soon the sufferer sinks to rest 

There tuu was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentiment refinc<l. 

Hail, lung lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

* This hfieasure is ambieuous, for by accenting the f jrst and third lylla 
blflf we* may make it Tro^uUc. 



"s. 
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dc otcun m iheJoBowing, 

It aught be welcome td our sylvan shed, 
Be It the the travUlSr wh6 has lost his way. 
I sought the beaatles Of the painted yale, 
The flowers I often watSred with my teaxa. 
And loadM with my tig^hs the passing gale 

Sjfomdeet and Pyrrhica with Iambuses, 

Go pious offspring find restrain those tears; 
I fly to regions 5f eternal bliss. 
Heaven In your favor hears my dying prayers ; 
Tike my ast blesiing In tl^s clay oold kiss. 

A Dae^ urith lamlnues, 

Murmttring, and with him fled the shades of night 

jSmphibra^ mixed'with Iambuses* 

0*£r many a frozen, many a fi^ry lUp* 

A Spondee and a Tribrach, with Iambuses, 

Innumerable before th* Almighty throne. • 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of ieeti 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. Oraer^ regfn- 
larity, symmetry, and harmonv are requisite, wtiile tibe taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and nnae 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line.^ 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a fiftt exer- 
cise in versification, he maj be permitted to write wprds in 
verses without regard to their sigmficaHonj making what maj 
be called nanBense verses, as in the following 

Example, 

Five foot Iambus or Beroie Vetse. 

Thus man attempts some nobler end to seea. 
Bestfides the flood in horror at the plan. 



* The harmonv of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, 

'* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience is with injustice corrupted.** 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed, by the 
misplacing of the word it. It should be, 

** Whose consoience with iiunitice is oormpted.'* 
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Trochaic 

Boiling in the troubled sea. 
Full ofnurtfafiil hope to be. 

AnapcBStic. . 

'"Brofia. the brow of the hill see the hennit appear, 
And with joy in his face mark the waters so clear, &e. 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been descaibed, with words 
without reference to sense, the student maj arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all^the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of tbsm iSj how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Mxample. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, gaj and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, li^t bounding. 
Adiea to the woodlands where I hare roTed oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same words properly ammgeeL 

Adieu to the wood]ands,*where, sportive and gay, 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved, 
And sw«etly conrersed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises, 

VtrteM to be arranged hf the Student in Anapou^ * lines of four JeeL 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings. 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertseus of old, I had 
to ftwake dormant valor with the yoice of song, I would in preference U. 
•very other form of English metre, choose the Anapaestic, of four feet in 
coaplets, which, if well written, in real anapsssts, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail to martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes i the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the qtuck, lively step, which, h^ 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at cmce warms and dilates the 
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Now chivalry is dgid, and Gallia rained, 
And the glory of Europe is fled for ever. 

*T is woman, whose charms impart every raptore. 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Resigns ner his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow Itfts up his' head at the sound of her voico. 
And, from his shed, Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even aj]^, hobbling along, in an ecstasy 
* Beats time to the tune of her song wiUi her cratch. 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the hearty 
When Hope's fairy pictures dbplay bright colors. 
How sweet when we can borrow from futurity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict us. 

To be made into Iambic venes with four JeA 

And while I feel thy gradous gifts 
1^ song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life, 
And midte thee good, wise, and gratefuL 

"With ease yon wear a thousand shapes. 
And still yon please in eveiy shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The pradent nymph, whose cheeks disdoso 
The blushing rose and the lily, 
Will screen her charms from public view. 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

-^ Lmdne vanes of Jive fed^ or the Beroie * meoMare, 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds. 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowdiu 

Seek not tbou to find, with vain endeavor. 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great cfecr^ lies hivolved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom. 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Roving on fancy's wing, impart thv fire, 

• And feel thy genius bcSming on his heart, — 

1 'd wish humbly, thou<;h the wish would be vain, ■ 
That on me some small pordon might alight. 



* l%is is the principal metre of onr language, and it is happily adapted 
to every kind of subject^ from the most exalted to the most humbly an4 %* 
miliar, and it mav be used with or without rhyme. 
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Trochaie 

Where spreads the risioff forest^ 
For the lordlj dome shelter, 
To their aiiy beds hieh built, 
See retoming home ue rooks. 

Now battle olows with fury 
In torrents, flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 1l find mental pleasures^ 
Pleasures that the mind adom. 
The jojHi of sense are transienti 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
O'er his grassy seat pendent 

But from stream, dell, or monntain 
Springs not a fiuttering zephrr, 
Iiest the noontide beam, feainil * 

£Bs silken, his soft wings scorch. 

BHTMB. 

« 

Jtbymo is a siinilarity, or agreement, in the sound of final 
BjOables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Matd: verse,* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
tiiey should begin on the accented syllable. 

Li the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand fij*8t.t 



* Bhyme is by no means tabe considered as an essential constitnent in 
English Doetry. Mach poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest aescription, in which rhyme has no part. The poetry of Hilton, 
Shakspeare, Thomson, Young, and a host of <^ersy whose writings have 
contributed so much tp the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
" meretnetous " ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
although, in the five feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the verse 
supplies the place of i^iyme, in the other forms of English versification it is 
absolutely essential. Whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, nis ** Thalaba, or the Destroyer.** 

t The studenL in bis nrst attempts at versification, should be cautioned 
agsinst the injn^cious use of expletives. An expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only oontributen nothing to the sense. 
bst absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay <m Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he conaemns this fault. 

** While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 
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Rhymes may occur in consecutive, or alternate lines, or in 
%nj other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Bhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between tbe two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
« Rhyming Dictionary." * 



* On^the same principle of association, oi;t which some of the earlier la-' 




the view of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the woi^ of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, Imight be accused of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a gainful' calHng for the un 
gainful trade. My aims are more humble ; — 1. To tesMBli the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve and polish Ms style for 
prose composition." And, further on, he adds; "Indeed, eveiy person, 
whether poet or not, who has received any toleralde education, and pretends 
to write accent prose, ought likewise to t>e qonlified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct,^ whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That me practice of versi 
ficatlon materially improves the style for prose composition, there cannot be 
a dpubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the narmonies of verse, will 
nataraUy revolt a^ahist inhazmonions hiurshness in prose ; apd the ^aina 
bestowed in searchmg for a variety of words of different lengths, quantities* 
and terininations, to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

' the shifts and turns, 
Th^ expedients and inventions multiform. 
To which the-mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T' are^t the fleeting images, that fill 
« The mirror of the mind.* 

wiU copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — wiU enable huin 
to array his thought in a more elegant and attractive garb, an^. to vary 
that garb at pleasure, by the ready aid of a diversified phraseology. It will, 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enri<^ tlie inteUeotual . store of thought ; for, while in search for an epithet^ 
fat an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible beannss and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advsj^tageous Ug^t. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the p^ivsrs of the mind, to. exeicise the 
mdgment, to whet the sagacity, and gwe Urth to a variety e/ideas, which 
might otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? 'Fat these weiffbty consid 
orations, the praotioe of ver8e<4naking has b^en reconomended by Locke, 
Chestemeld, Franidin, &c., &c." 

The teacher will find the fdlowing exercise, called by the French " JBtnas 
Sims9,** interesting to the youw student, and, like all other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
mother undertakes to cc»nplete, by dUing[ up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pr^ 
viODsly assigned, wHl be sufficiently explanatory of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF BHTMES. 

IXrectum$ for finding Rhyvnes. 

> i. &i kxildng for a ivord in the following Yocabalaiy, consider tiie fire 
towete, A^ Ef^O, U, and begin at the vowel that nrecedcs the last con- 
jonant of lSt» word ; for example, to find persuaae, and the words that 
iliyme to it, D is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEf and yoa. will find made, fade, irtDode, and all the other words of 
Aat rhyme. 

"T * 

•To HoM. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no mar« 

Can spring retom, with blossoms erottmed, 

Kor Snmmer ripen Antan^i*B store^ 

Whieb now fies withering on the • • . • . groumL 

Fade, fiide, vain Hope 1 aH else has . • • • . faded; 

Why should I dream and dierish tkteJ 

Since dark Despair, that sun has Bhaded^ 

Which once gave light and joy to me* 

( 

Go, flatterer, go ! thy honr is past; 

Thy prcHnised pleasures all are ..... «A»«i> 

I know they are not-meant to * la^ 

And ne*er will trust to thee agmn>^ 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of "Echa Verses, In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse ccMitains. The 
fonowisg eeho verses allude to the Jsoundheads in the reign of Charies tke 
l^irst 

Now, Echo, on what's religion grounded? 

RoundJkead. « 
Who *s its professor most considerable 7* 

Radble. 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly. 
But they in life ard known to be the holy. 

Olie/ 
Do fhey not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/ 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

Ofef 
What' church have they, and what pulpits ? 

Puts. 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AU/ 
How do they stand affepted to the government civil 1. 

EvtL 
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8. In like* manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, b^in al 
the vowel that immediately precedes the first of them ; for example, laud, 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it ; see AND, 
and yon will find bcmdy itand, command, &c. 

3. Bat if a diphthong, that is to say, two or more vowels together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, begin at the nist of 
these two vowels; thus, to find the rhymes to disdain, look not for IN 
but for AIN, and yon will find brain, cnain, gam, &c. 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
oegin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
chymes to subdue, look for UE, and yon will find dm, due, ensue, &a 

5. All the words that end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in mute E, which are constantly found by tne same method that has 
ocen already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the sound of the il in the last 
syllable 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. AUowaiie rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See DweUum 3. 

ACE. 
Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chaee, grace, place, apace, 
trace, apace, aeface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace,, 
interhice, retrace, populace,. &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 
Sbo. AUowabie rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &o. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &o. AUowaiie rhymes, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See IXrection 3. 

ACE. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, tracK, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
Hymposiac, almanac. AUomMe rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract| enact infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
vnth the preterits and participles of verbs in ack^ as backed, hacked, &e. 
Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, cts baked, 
caked, &c. See JHreetion 3. 

But to the King they say tfiey are most Icmd. 

Lie aXL 
Then Grod keep King and state from these same men. 

Ams/n* 
It remains to be observed: 1. That the two oorresponding syllables of a 
ihyme must not only bedn their consonance with the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it throngn the remaining letters ; thus, text and veatt, song 
and Umg echo with one another respectively, in tiie sounds eact and ong, 

2. The sounds, and not the letters^ constitute the rhyme. Thus, mt^ 
and rotigh, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
tionablb riiyme ; but bough and tough, though similar to the eye, have no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, • 
must be different -in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis* 
agreeable to'the ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable hi contend eent and 
icettt are rit idlowable rhymes. 
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^ AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad. mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chad, 
&c. AUotoable rhymes^ cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, reaa, &c. See IHree- 

ADE. \ 
Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, brigade, esplaoadei 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
ade, pallisade, &c. Verfeel rhymesy aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, &o.y 
and thepraerita attd partieiples of verba in f^^^ey, and eigh, aa puivedf 
obeyed, weighed, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ add, oad, &c., bed, dead, &C.9 
bead, mead, &e.f heed, need, &c. Sed InreeHon 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &;c. AUowtMe rhymea^ leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &o., 
laugh, staff, ^ 

AFF 
Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff, staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &c« 
Perfect rhyme, laugh. AUowaile rkymea, safe, chafe, &c. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abafb, graft, draft. Ingraft, handicraft. 
Petiect rkymea^ draught, and the preterits andpartieiwea of verba in aff and 
aiigh, aa quaffed, laughed, &c. AUowaUe rhymea, the preterite andpartid 
ptea ofvarba in afe, aa chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, rag, tag, wag, brag, eraflr, drag, flag, knag, 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 

Age, cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, sta^, swage, assuage, engage, 

disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubmage, heritage, nermitage, 

parenta^, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimaffe^ viUan- 

age, equipage. AUowabU rhymea, edge, wedge, &c., liege, si^, oblige, 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGK, see ANE. 

AIL. 
Ail, bail, fail, hail^ jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, 
firail, snail, trail, assail, avail,, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vail, &;c. Perfect rhymea, ale, bale, dale, gale, hale, male. paJe. sale, tale, 
vale, wale, scfde, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
fale, &c. AJlowabU rhymea, peal, steal, &c., bell, ceU, &c. 

AIM, se^ AME. 

Am. 

Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, gnun, lain, main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain, stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
kCtun, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymesy bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, hurri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, &c. 
Allowable rhymea lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen, &c. 

AINT. 

Faint, ptint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquabt, attaint, complaint, con 
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•tnint, RStrainL &o. Fwfut rh^fms^ ^"^ AUfwaUe rkywteBj caat» pial 
&c., leat, rent, «co. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH 

AIZE, see AZIb. 

AKE. 
Ake^ bake, eake, lake, make, qaake, rake, sake, take, wmke, brake, dnko^ 
tidce, shake, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake^ 
partake, overtake, imdertake,bespalte. Btrfiet rkf^mes. break, steak, && 
AihwaUe rAymM, back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &e. 

AL. 

Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, caimibal, capital, cardiniO, oomieal, conga 
gal, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
Hberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, mystical, mnsicalj natural, or^ 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, personal, phvsioal, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satnoal, reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tern 
poraL tragiciu, tyrannicaL carnival, schiamatical, whimsical, arsenal. M 
lowam rhfmsf^ all, baU, qec, ail, mail, ^c, ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. J^erfhet rkfms$f the vretsrits and pmttcyfle^ of 
verba in all, aal, and awl, a» called, mauled, crawled, &o. 

ALF, see AJL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. Allowable rhymes^ staff, laugh, &e* 

ALK. 
Balk, ehalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &o» perfect rhifme^ hawk. ABam 
able rmmety sock, clioek, obo. 

% ALL. 

All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, 8crawl| 
sprawl, squaU. Allowable rhyntee^ cabal, equivocal, &c. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose plwais and third 
parsons singtuar rhyme with alms, as calms, oecalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, mal^ exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, and fault, ike last ef tnUci 
if by Jnpe rnymed with thou^t, bought, &o. 

ALVE, 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, para, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam,^ham, swam, epienun, 
anagram, &c. ^Per/eat rhymee, damn, fauab. Allowable rhymes^ dune 
lame, &c. 

AME. 

Blame, came, dame, same, fame, fame, frame, /game, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &c. 
Perfect rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re 
claim. Allowable rkymes^ dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme 
&c., dream, gleivna, &c. 

AMP. 

Camp, champ cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, olamp, decamp, ea 
mp, &c. 
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AN. 

- 3a]x, can, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, yan, bran, plan, scan,' span, than, 
anxnan, fore-ran, began, trepan, coartesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, can^ 
van, &c* AUawaiU rkjfTneSf bane, cane, pUun, mane, &c, bean, lean, wan, 
awan, &c. gone, upon, &c. 

ANCE. 
Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance^ 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, exhorbitance, <M:dinance, concordance, sufferance, 
sustenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 

ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfect rhymes, launch 
pannch. 

AND. • 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, blandj grand, dand, stand, 
Btrand, command, demand, countermand^ disband, expand wiu Jtand^ 
understand, reprim^pd, contraband^ &c. AJUawabU rkfmes^ wanri, fond, 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in am and eat., as re 
mained, leaned, &c 

ANE, see AIN. 

ANG. 
Bant, fang, gang, hang, pang, taiig, twang, sang, rang, hancgne, oiang. 
AUoweMe rkfmes^ song, long, &o. 

AN6B. 

Change, mi^ge, nii^, strange, estrai^, anange, exehaiige,iatBr6faaiQga» 
AUowaoie rnymesj revenge, avenge, &o» ' 

ANK. 

Bank, blank, shank, clankj dank, drank, slank, frank, spaok, stank, lank, 
plank, prank, rank, thank, disrank, moimtebank, &c. 

ANSE, see ANCE. 

ANT. 

Ant, cant, chalit, grant, pant, plant, rant, slmt, aslant comnfadBant, dls- 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transp<''At, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, pro astant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephan* exhorbitant, eon^^ 
versant, extravagant^ ignorant, insigmficairt, inhabitant, militaot, predoflBd . 
. nant, sycophant, vigilant, petulant, &e. AUowcMe rhynuSf faint, paint, &c. 
See A]!^T and ENT. 

AP. 

Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrs^, scrap, strap, enwrap, «ntrap,ii]ii^p, &e. JMmodke 
rhymes, cape, tape, Ace., cheap, heap^ and ftwap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, esoape, mape, cnpe, tape, 
&C. AUofffcthU rhymes^ neap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. ' 

^ Lapse, elapse, 
' sntguiar of the 
&c. Allowable „ , ^ ^ 

verbs in ape wid eap, ds apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, &v5., rhymes, thepretertts and participle f of the verbs in ap, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. AUowaile rhymes^ tbepreterits and participUs qf the 
veros in ape, a.- aped, escaned, &c 
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AR. 
Bsr, car, f«r, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, scar, star, chair, afar, debar, vobar 
catarrh, particitiar, perpendicular, secular, aneumr, regular, popular, aingo- 
lar, titular, Tinegar, scimeter, calendar, connoer. Pi^feet rk^fimej thsfiml 
V0r6 are. AUawMs rkymeSf bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
-war, &c., and tPonU ending ineror cfffuwing the aeeentontk^iast 9jftiaikf 
§rla§t hUiuMK 

ABB. 

Barb, gaib, &c. 

ARCE. 
Farce, parse, Man, &o. ABovadU rhyme, scarcew 

ABCH. 

Arch, march, parch, ttaivh, ooontermarch, &o. 

' ARD. 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lar^ nard, shard, yard, bombard, dfseard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c., and the vreterits and peHtieipiee ^ 
verhe m ar, m barred, scarred, &o. AUowadU r^ymeSfjoard, reward, IEbo 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. ABawadle rhffmee, hard, card, see tka iaM 
artieU, hoard, lord, bird, curd, and the jfretente and parfieiplee of tha verba 
Mt ar, or, ana nr, a* barred, aohorred, mcnxred, &c. 

ABE. 

$are, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, gli^re, scare^ 
ahare, snare, spare, square, stai^, sware,^ prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymea, air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair, 
deboimair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, .tear, wear, for 
bear, forswear, &c , there, were, where, ere, e'er. ne*er, elsewhere, whatever, 
howe*er, howsoe*er, whenever, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, theh*. AttoteaSU 
rhfmee, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, aoid here, hear, &»., regular, singular 
war, &e. 

ARES. 

Unawares. jRAymas, theirs, and the plurals of nouns and third persone 
s^ngvdm of verbs m wn. air. eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he paurs, heira^ 
bear, he bears, &c. 2»« allowable rhymes are the plurals of nouns and tkl 
thirapersons singular of verbe which are allowed to rhjfme with the tsrmines 
tion are, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &o. 

ARP. 
Scarf. ABowaHe rhymes, dwarf, wharC 

ARGE. 
Barge, chaiige, large, targe, discharge, o'erchaige, surcharge, enlaige 
AUoufabU rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &0. 

ARK. 
Bark, caifc, claric, daiic, lark, mark, park, shark, spaik, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, parL Allowable rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. AMowtMe rhymes, warn 
iwarm, storm, &c. 

ARN. 
Bam, jani, &c. Allowable rhymes, warn, forewafai, &c., horn, mom, Scs 

ARN. 
Warn, fcnram. Peifea rhymes, horn mom, &c Al low ab l e rhyme, 
bttBy jam, &0. 
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ARP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &o. AUotocMe rkyme, warp 

ARSH. 
Harsh, marsh, &c. 

ART. 
AA, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 
dispartf counterpart. Perfect rhymes, hearL &c. AuowcMe rkyme*^ wari 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &c. 

ART (sounded ORT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. Perfect rhymes^ short, retort, &o. AUatvable rhymes. 
art, sport, court, &c. 

AR;rH, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, stanre, &c. AttotoaUf rhymee, nenre, deserve, &c 

AS. 
Was. AUawaUerhymee, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, uass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, sar 
pass, toorass, &c. AUawaSle rhymes, base, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &c 

ASE, see ACE. 

ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, &c. AUowaSle rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leash 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. ARowoHe rhymes, cash, dash, &e. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. , 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. AUowahle rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 

Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vasf, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 

outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in assj 

as classed, amassed, &c. AUowMe rhymes, the preterits and participles of 

verbs in ace, aa placed, &c. Nouns and verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits and partieijUes of verbs in ace, as faced, placed, &c. AUotO' 
abte rhymes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat. rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, spraC. 
that, gnat. Allowable rhymes, oate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Cateh, mateh, hateh, latch, patch, scratch, smateh, snateh, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, Mate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, -accurate, aaequate, affection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
ooDgvegate, consecrate, contaminate, corroborate, cultiTato,candid[ate,codp- 
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erate, celebrate, considerate, eonsiiQate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, ito 
generate, delecate, deliberate, denonoinate, depopnlate, dislocate, depreciftik 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicatOj disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emolate, estimate, elaborate, equiyocate, eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exteoninate, extricate^ 
facilitate, fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illominate, irritate^ 
imitate, immodfurate, impetrate^ importunate, im{>recate, inanimate, imio> 
vate, instigate, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, myeterate, myiolate, legitimate, ma^trate, meditate, mitigate^ 
moderate, necessitajte, nominate, oDstihate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligpEtte, prognosticate, propagate^ 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, igeprobate, reverberate, nunin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vindicate, vioiate, unfortunate. Pmffct rkytmes, 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly ver/eei rhymes^ eight, wei^t, 
height, straight. AUowabU rhymes^ beat, heat, &c.^bat, cat, &c.» bet, w^ fte. 

Axa 

Bath, path, &0. iUtowa^ rAym^, hath, faith, &G. 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUG£, see AUSE. 

AUCH, see OAOH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes^ broad, abroad, bawd ; m9% 
the preterite and participles of verbs in aw, aa gnawed, sawed, &c. AUowabh 
rhymes^ odd, nod, &c.. ode. bode, &c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgaVe, misgav*. 
architrave. Allowable rhymCj tne avanUsary verb have. 

ATJGH, see AFF. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNOH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE, see ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rhymes 
slant, aslant. Aliow<Me rhymes^ want, &c., pant, cant, &c 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. P^feet rhymes^ the pturait of 
tunmsy atid thwd persoiia sin^dar of verbs in aw, as laws, he draws, dec. 
AUowMe rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 

AW. 
Craw, daw. law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw^ jaw, law, maw<, paw, raw, 
«iw, straw, tnaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rhymu^ ball, 
saU, fall, gall, small hall, pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thrall, h^thnll 
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AWK. 
Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, draws, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 

Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rkymeg^ tAejUunds of nouns f emd third 
persons singular of verbs in ackj ats baeks, sacks, &c, he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUoufoMe rnymesy thealurals o/ nouns, and third persons sing^Uar ofvens in 
%ke, as cakes, lakes, occ., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 

Bray, day, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay,'jay, lay, may, nay, 




vireiay. Ferfeet rkifmesy neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., pcey, they, oonyey, 
obey, purey, survey, disobey, grey. AUowcMe rhymes^ tea, sea» feOf aee, 
glee, dec. 

AZE. 
Craze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Parfect rhmmeSf 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns ^urai, 
and third parsons singular of the present tense ef verbs in ay, ei^, and ey ; 
sbs days, he inveighs, ne obeys, &c. ABowable rnymes, ease, tease, seize, &o 
and keys, the plural of lady ; also the auxiliaries has and was. 

E and EA, see ££. 

EACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
BeedL'breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Neathfmrftet 
r A y ww y ■— e h , leech, speech, beseech. Atfouro^ rAyiMt, fetdi, wretch, && 

EAD, see EDE and EED. > 

EAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
Leagae, teagae, &c. Perfect rhymes^ intrigae, fatigue, &o. Allowable 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &c., kg, beg, &c., bag, rag, Sec 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly pOfect rhymes^ cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, piQue. week, shriek. Allowable rhymes, beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, uck, &c 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steaL teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, conceal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhymes, b^ teQ, &c., 
bale, tale, &o., bill, fill, &c., all, fall, &c. 

EALM,seeELM. 

EALtH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, ^eam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, phlegm, eeherae, theme, blas}>heme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. Allowable rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &c., 
tiiem, hem, &c., lamb^ dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean, mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, intervene, mien. Nearly perfect rhymes, 
machine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen« foreseen, aerenei 
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obtccna, terrencL &e., <}ueen, spleen, &e. ABowaiU rAyiiM»,'bane, maiie, &« 
ban, man, &o., bin, thin, begin, &c. 

BANS, see ENSE. 

EANT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and EP. 

EAR, see EEB. 
. EARD. 
Heard, herd, sherd, &e. Perfect rhym-eSf tkspretenUandpartteyties «^ 
Mrfif m er, as erred, preferred, &c. AUowabU rhyme, beard, ihm prttmrk. 
wrndfortinples of verbs in ere, jear, and ar, a* revered, reared, barred. 

EARCH. 
Search, perch, research. ABowaJtiU rkymee^ church, smirch, lurch, pareh 
numch, wc« 

EARL. 
Earl, pearl. Perfect rkjfme, girl, &c. AUowabU rhfrnsM, snarl, max], ehml 
fttrl,&^ 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

EARTH. 
Earth, dearth. Perfect rhymes^ birth, mirth, &c. ABowUiU rhjfmes^ 
hearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EAGK 
Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, increase^ release, surcease. 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese^ 
frontispiece, apiece, &c. AfitwcMe rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &C., 
miss, hiss, &c., nice, ▼ice,.&c. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast Perfect rhymes, and preterits and participles of 
ver6s in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearly perfect rA^9»«, priest. Al- 
hwaile rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, &(i., and ths 
pret^srits ami participles af verbs in esse And iss, as dressea, hissed, &c. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estreat) eacheat, entreat, retreat, Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete, > 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet,'sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet. AUowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get, met, &c.» 
bit,hit,&oe See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c. Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes^ wreath, inwreath, beqneath, be 
neath, underneath, &c. Nearhf perfect rhym^, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave; heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave. Inweave. Perfect 




EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. AUowabU i^ymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &o. 

ECK. 
Bdck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes^ break, take 
&C., oeal^ sneak &c. 
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ECT. 

Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, direct, dit 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, 
inspect, neglect, object, proiect, protect, recollect, renect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, snspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. PerfoU 
rhyfnes^ thevreterits and participles of verbs in eck, <» decked, checked. &c. 
AUawabie rkff/mes^ ike preterit amid partieiples of verbs in ake, and eak, m 
baked, letted. 

ED. 

Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes, said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, smvad, 
thread, tread, behead, overspread. AuotoaUe rhymes^ bead, mead. &c, olado, 
fide, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits ana participles of verbs in ay, ey, 
arid eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &,d. 

EDE, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedg^e, allege. Allowable rhymes^ 
*S®» P^S®} ^"1 siege, oblige, &c., privilege,' sacnlege, sortilege. 

EE. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 
foresee, oversee, pedigree, he, me, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. Nearly pafeet 
rhymes^ sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUowaUe rhymes, all words of one syllable 
endiTig iny, ye, or ie, or polystfUailes of these temUnations having the accent 
on the ukimate or antepenultimate syllable. 

EECE, see EASE. 

EEGH, see EACH. 

EED. 
Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed 
seed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, kneai^, ^^A 
intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead 
mead,, plead, &c. Allowable rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &c., made 
blade, occ. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEK, seeEAE 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EA3 

EEN, see EAK. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asle^. Nearl% 
perfect tkymes, cheap, heap, neap, &c. AuowaHe rhymes, ape, rape, &c. 
step, nop, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

EER. 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
Tcer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes 
here, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere^ '{>ersevere, revere, austere, severe^ 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, -fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. Al 
hwabU rhymes, bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, seeEAT. 

EETH, see EATH. 

EEYE, see EAVE. 
22 
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• EEZE. 

Breeze, freeze, wheeze, sneeze, squeeze, and the phtralt of nourjt ami 
third persons stftigular^ present tense, of verbs %n ee, as bees, be sees. JV ^ 
feet rhymes, cheese, these, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, ease, appease, dis- 
ease, displease, tease, seize, &c., and the plurals of nouns tn ea^ as teas, 
pleas. &c., ana the polysyUaUes ending in es, having the accent on the antO" 
pentdtimate^ as images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c. ABawahU rhymes, lift, sift, &e., emM 
the third persons singular, juysent tense, of verbs in itfe, aff, aagh, iuulVS,as 
chafed, quafii&d, langhed, whiffed, &c.. 

EO. 
^fSfSt l^STt ^& P^S* ABowaUe rhymes, Tague, plague) &c., leag^ae; 
teaguei, &c. 

EIGH, aee AT. 

. . EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, seeAIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 

EINT, see AIKT. 

EIR, see ARE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EIYE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 
£11, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell,, cell, dispel, foretell, excel, 
' compeL befell, yell, well, tell, swell^ spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 
infidel, ^citadel, rerel, repel, rebel, impel, expel. Allowable rhymes, bale, 
sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, npl^eld, beheld. &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
%nd pc^ttciptes of verbs in ell, its swelled, felled, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
the preterits and participles of verbs in -ale, ail, &c., heal, seal, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self; shelf, hhnself, &c 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, &c. Allowable rhymes, palm* 
81m, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &o. 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt Perfect rhyme, dealt 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, Sec 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes, tlie phurals of nouns and thiunei 
persons singular of verbs in €iiand elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &c. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &e. Perfect rhymes, con^ 
demn, contemn, &c. Allowable rhymes, lame, tame, &:c., team, seam, ttieiQ^ 
phlegm, dec. 
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EME, see EAM. 

EMN. 
Condemn, contemn, &e. Pw/eet rhymes^ gem, hem, icc» AUawaXU 
wffntes^ laxne, tame, dec., team, seam, &c 

EMPT. 

Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt. 

EN. 
I>en, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten^ then, when, wren, denizen. AB»wtMm 
rhymes^ bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 

ENCE. 
¥ence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, circumference, conference, confidence, oon8e<]|uence, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence^ difference, diffidence, diligence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impudence, improvidence^ incontinence, indinerence, indigence, 
indolence, inference, intelligence, mnocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligpence, (jmnipotence, penitence, preference, proTidence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, yehemence, violence. Perfect rkymeej sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propense^ dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 
Bench, drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, tnnch, wench, 
wrench, intrench. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, f<^d, lend. rend, send, spend, tend.*yend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, aefena, depend, descend, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
Srotend, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, compreaend, conaescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfect rhymes^ 
Nfriend, befriend, and the preterite ana partieiplee of verbs in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. Allowable rhymeSf the preterits and participles of verbs in esn, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 
Amends. Perfect rhymes^ tlie plurals ofwntns^ atid third persons singu 
lor, present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

ENE,seeEAN. 

EN6E. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals of wn^is, and t/Urd persons singt^ 
lor, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, yent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment^ 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, alhnonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi 
trement, arenment, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
annipotent, Dellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, coimdent, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
dilimnt^ disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent. 
eBtablisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, expMeriment, firma 
ment, fraudulent, government, embellishment, imminent, impenitent, im 
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Sertinent, implement impotent, imprisonment, improvident, impndent, iod 
ent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent^ indigent, innocent, insolenti 
instrument, inreyerent, languisnment, ligament, lineament, magnificent^ 
management, medicament^ maleconteut, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, omnipotent, opulent, ornament, paniament, pemtent^ 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, panish 
ment, ravishment, reeiment, resident, redolent rudiment sacrament, sedi 
nient, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement, 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent vimlent 
reverent. AUotoctbU rhymes^ paint,* saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Parfect rhymes^ thepluraia of nounSf and tkirdperums 
sifigtUoTf present tenscj of verbs in ent, cts scents, he assents, &c. 

• EP. 
Step, nep, &c. AttowaHe rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhytnea, crept, slept, wept| 
kept AUoweMe rhymes, theprderits and particles of verbs vn ape, eep, ana 
cap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c.v 

ERR* ' / 

Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager, massacre, g[ardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ messen^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, inteipreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrologer, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murdereri 
usurer. AUowabu rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir. 
fir, her, &c. 

ERCH, see EABGH. 

ERCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

ERE, see EER. 

ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly petfer* 
rhyms, nrgd, purge, surge. AlhwaUe rhymes, barge, lai^, &c. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AttowaMe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &c. 

ERSE. 
Verbe, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
• verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymeg, 
ameree, coerccf &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUowaUs rhymes, farce, 
pftrce,.Mars, &o., purse, curse, &c 

ERT. 
Wert, advert,^ assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Allowable rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. ^ 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dia 
sarve^ subserve. Allotvable rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, ao<rai€.sce, access 
addreis, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, dispossess, dia 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 

dress, success, tnuisgress, adulteress, bashfnlness, bitterness, cheerfulness, 

oomfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness^ 

exnbassadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forget* 

fulness, forwardness, rrowardness, fmitfalness, fnlsomeness, giddiness, 

ipreedinees, gentleness, govemess. happiness, han^tiness, heaviness, idle 

ness, heinousness, hoaryness,' <4iollowne8s, holiness, lascivionsness, lawfnl 

' ness, laziness, littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, 

^ masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois 

omeness, numberless, patroness, peevishness, perfidionsness, pitiless, poetess, 

SToplietess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
idness, spiritless, sprigfatliness, stubbomnoss, stnrdiness, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenaemess, thonshtfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, votar 
ress, usefulness, waketnlness, wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, TVilfalness, ureariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, dronken 
ness, childishness. AUotaabls rhymetf mass, pass, &c., mace, place, &a 

£SE, seeEEZE. 

ESH. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AUowtMe rkjfmeg^ mash, 
flash, &e. 

l!<OK. 

I>esk. Twfeet Rhymes^ grotesque, burlesque, &c. ABotaaNs BkfmeSf 
mask, ask. 

, EST. 

B^st, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, oequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfltct 
rhymes^ breast, abreast, &c., and'ths preterits and-partieijdes of verbs in ess, 
aa dressed, abreast, expressed^ &c. AliowaUe rhymes^ cast, fast, &e., haste, 
waste, &c., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
liviilet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rkymesj sweat, tiireat, &c. 
JUlowaUe rkyimes, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AttotcailU rkymeSf match, latch, &c 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 

EUM, see UME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, feWj 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, esdiew, renew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes, olew, clue, due, 
cne, glue, hue, me, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinue. 

EWD, see EUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 

Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, and the plurals 
vf nouns and third persons singular ofverhs in eck, (u checks j he checks, 
«c. AUowaUc rhymes, ax, wax, &c., and the pluraHs of nouns and third 
9$nons tingnlar of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, occ, breaks, rakea. 
M takes, he breaks racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, £Mtd theprtttrits and partid^ of ««ri# in «z, as 
' u AShwMt rkjfmeSf the pr^tmtts and partie^pin t " 



wrplexflid, &o. 
uc, at waxed, &0. 

EY, t«j AT. 

IB. 
Bib, crib, B<inib, drib, glib, nib, rib, AJ^ovnMe rkymeSf bribe, tribe, Jbc 

• IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe, 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUotaahU rhymes, bib, crib, &c 

ICE. 

loe, dice, mice, nice, pritfe, rice, spioe, sUoe, thrice, trice, adTice, entioc, 
vice, device. Perfect rkji^mee, the nouns, rise, concise, prseiee, poimdise, 
&c. AUofoabh rkumes miss, kiss, hiss, artifice, avarice, eookatrieey bene 
fice, olcatoiee, edi&ce, orifioe, pnyudioe, pKeeipioe, taerifice, &&, pieee^ 
fleece, &c. 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, phie^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. AUowatie rhymes^ like, pike, 
&;c., weak, speak,. &c. 

lOT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, conyiot. inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rkjfmee^ the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, as licked, kicked, &e. AUowtsUe 
rhymes the preterits and participles cf verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &o. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. Anoeoaiie 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &;c., and the preterits and partieiplet eftka 
verbs in y or ie, as died, replied, &e., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &€., 
and the preterits and partictples of verbs in ee,as freed, agreed, &c. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, mis^de, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhyme*, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ie and y, as died, re^ed, &e., ana 
the participle sighed. ABotoable rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &«. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes^ the phrcds o^ nouns and thud person* 
singular cf verbs in ide, as tides, be riaes. Auowaile rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

^IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &o; Perfect rhymes the second person singular oftHe 
present tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thou hiddest, &o. AUoioaUe 
rhymes, the second persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
as thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or Y. 
By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fry, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 
sly, spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, decry, 
defy, descry, deny, imply, espy, outvie, outny, rely, reply, supply, untie, 
amplify, iJeaulify, certifv, crucify, doify, dignify, edify, falsify, fortify, 
gratify, glorify, indemnify, justify, magnify, modify, mollify, raortinr, 
pacify, petrify, purify, putroy, qualify, ratify, rectify, sauctny, satisfy 
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scarify, signify, specify, stupify, terrify, tostlfV, verify, villify, rifcrify, vivify 
prophesy. Per/eft rhymes, high, nigh, sig^, tkigfa. AUounMe rkynUa, bee, 
she, tea, sea, jcc., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography^ c^ffra- 
P^y> geometry, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyalty. disIoyMty, 
penalty, casually, ribaldry, chivalry, infamj, constancy, fealty, cavalry, 
bigamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy,* mfancy, company, accompany, 
dittanv, tyranny, viUany, anarchy, monarchy, lethfu^, incendiary, infirm- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, granary, 




treachery, discovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honostv, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, suosidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, ^rodig^, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scrutiny 
hypocrisy, family, ability, lEustivity, avidity, assidui^, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, oiutumity, facility, fal- 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurit^, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, amnity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
. charity, chastity, civility, creduuty, curiosity, finery, declivity, deformity, 
duty, dexterity, dignity, disparitjr, diversi^j divinity, enmity, eftormity, 
equality, equanimi^, e<^iiity, eternity, extremity, &tahty, felicity, fertility, 
fidelity, fn^gality^ futunty, gravity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman 
ity, immaturity, immensity^ immoralily, immortality, immunity) immuta 
bility, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbit}r, inanity, inca- 
p^ity^ incivility, incongruity, fnequahty, indemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
instability, invalidity, jollity, lemty, Iubricity| magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, per])lexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga 
city, sanctity, sensioility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, umidity. tranquil 
ity, virginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apolo^, ffenealogy^ ety 
mology, simony, sympnony, soliloquy, allegory, armory^ factory, pillory, 
fkculty, treasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunity, impvri^, inaccu- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmity, iniquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, malignity, maturity, moraUty, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, obscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, priority, prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sihceritjr, solemnity, sterility, stupidi^. 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vani^. vivacity, imanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, ffaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pliil6sophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, harmony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victcry, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, &o. P#rAc' '^hym^, reel; ^eef 
&c. Nearly perfect rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 

Llege^ vlege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

TELD. 
Field, yield, shield, wield, aiield. Nea^y perfect rkymee, the pr^mte ^tm 
fortteiples of verhs in eal, as healed, repealed, &o< 
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"lENiseeEEN. 

lEND, see END. ^ 
/ lEBCE, see EBSE., 
.. lEST, see EAST. ^ 
JDEjVj:, wje ^<:avje.^ 

IFE 
Bife, fife, knife, wife, strife, Ufe. MowaUe rhymes^ difi^ skifi; stifli; whiiC 

IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift^ drift, shift, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &o., and thm preiwit» mid 
partietpUi of vm-bi m iff, of wlimed, &o. 

IG. 
Bigt dig, gig, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, swig. ABowaiU rhyme», league, 
teague, fatigue, &o. 

IGE, see lEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT,seeITE. 

IGN,seeIN£. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 
Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. ABowaiU rhymet^ 
leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

/ ILL. 

Bill, chill, fill, drill, gill, hill, ill, kiU, miU, pUl. quill, rill, shriU, fiUI, skUI, 
spill, still, swill, ^hrill, till, trUl, will, distil, lulful, instil, codicil, dafibdi]. 




c«9U on the anttpeniiUimatef as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &Cp Perfect rkymes, the vreterits cmd partieiples of 
verb* of one tyUaUes, in ile, or of more tyUcUdes^ provided the accent cm 
on the laetf as piled, reviled, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and par 
ticiples of verbs m ill, as filled, willed, &c., in oil, as. oiled, boiled, foiled, 

&C. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, thepretents and participles of 
verbs in ille^* as filled, willed, &c. AlunoaUe rhymes, child, mild, and the»» 
allowable rhymes, which see. 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. Allow 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &o. 

ILT. 
Gilt, jnt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spUt, stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
FUth, tilth, &c 

^ IM. 

Brim, dim, orim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rhwrnes, 
limb, hynm, hmn. Allowable rhymes^ lime, time, dimb, &c % team, gleami 
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1MB, see IM. 

IME. 
Chime, time, ^me, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhyme, Blime, 
Uiyme, lime, snbhme. Allowable rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &o. Perfect rhymes, theplttrals ofnoutu and third 




IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp. „^„„ 

IMPSE. 
Glimpee. Shymee, the phtraU 0/ nouns and third penont present ^verU 
tn, imp, as imps, he limps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin. shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
^n, within, assassin, javelin, begin. AliounMe rhymes, chine, dine, &o.j 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &o. 

INGE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c., and the preterits and 
participles af verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &o 

IND. 
Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind, ^nd, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c., and thepretents and participles of verbs in ine, as refined. Auow- 
able rnymes, rescina, prescind, and the noun wind, a^ it is frequently pro 
nouneedf also the participles of verbs in oin, as joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine, thine, 
trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine^ superfine, mterline, 
countermine, undermine, supine, concubine, porcupme, divine. Perfect 
rhymes, sign, assign, consign, design, &c. Allowable rhymes, bin, thin, tin, 
origin, join, loin, &c., and polysyllables endmig in ine, pronounced in, as 
mascuhne, feminine, discipline, libertine, heroine, && 

ING. 
Bring, sing, cling, fling, king, rin^, sling, spring, sting, string, swhig, irmg, 
wring, thinff, &c., and the participles of the present tense in ing, with the 
accent on the antepenultimate, as recovering, altering, &c. 

INGE. 

Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge^ twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blmk, brink, chink, dink, link, pink, shrinJ^ 
sink, slink, stink, bethink, forethmk. 

INT. 
Diot, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, inqnint. 

IP. 




'hymes, wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 
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' IPE. 

Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, vipe, archetype, prototype ABMf 
9iiU rki/mss, chiga, lip, workmanship, && 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. BAfmetf thsplurais of nouns and third persoru stngtiloTj /vrv* 
BtrU <MtMi, M» ip, a* lips, strips,;i&e. AU av mUe rkynua, the plurals of nouiu 
and third f9raon» singwart presmU tenae, ofverbt in ^)e, at gripes, wipOi 

IB, see UB. 
XBGH, see UBCH. 

IBD, see UBD. 

IBE. 
Fire, dke^ hhre, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, Iqiiire, idre, wire, tire, 
at^re, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquix^. entire, expire, in- 
spire, require, retire, transpire^ I'tP^* Perfect rhymes^ mar, liar, brier, and 
mottns formed fitHn verbe ending iii ie or y, as crier, dier, ae mso the earn- 
nanOiue of adfoetivei qf the same eottnding termonatione, as nigfaer, sfaier, 

IBGE, see EBGE. 

IBI.. 
Gurl, whirl, twirL Nearly perfect rhymesy curl, furl, churl, &c 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes ^ worm, term, &o. 

IBST, see UBST. 

IBT, see UBT. 

IBTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes^ earth, dearth, which seo, 

ISS. 
Bliss; miss, hiss, kiss, thif, abyss, amiss, suhmias, dismiss, remiss. jUiom 
able rhymes^ mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, bis, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. 
Didi, wish, fish, cuish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, rs 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amel^yst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, humorist, oculist, organist, satirist, kz^and 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, as missed, hissed, &c. ABotaable 
f^mesy the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, siloed, &c. 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit^ remit, submit, traosmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. Allowctble rhym^, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Pitch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitchi switcli 
twitch, witch, Dewitch, nich, enrich, v 



\ 
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ITE and IGHT. 
ttHe, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trite| white, write, con 
txite, disunite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, pohte, re<|aite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, ^arasite^ proselyte, expedite. Per/eet 
r/tymss, blight, benight, bnght, ngnt, flight, fright, heieht, light, knight, 
ni^lit, might, plight, rignt, tight, slight, si^t, sprigfat, wi|;ht, affright, alight, 
ang:lit, foresigsL delight, despite, unsigh^ upnght, bemgh<^ bedight, over 
sight. AUowabU rhynus^ eight, height, weight, &c., hi^ hit, &c., faTorito, 
h.ypocrite, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH 

Pith, smith, ftith. * • 

ITHE. 
Hlthe, blithe, tithe, scythe, vrrithe, lithe. AUowabls rftym§^ with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, anive, con 
nivo, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. AMaweMe rhymity ^▼•i 
live, sieve, forgive^ outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi 
live, sensitive, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contem^ative, demonstnt 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 

Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &o., 
and tkeplttrais of nouns and third pnraong qf veros in ick, as wicks, licks. 
&0. AuowabU rhymes^ thepiu/feUs cf nouns and third persons singular ^f 
verbs in ike, as pikes, li]ces, &c.^ . 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Bhymes^ the preterits and participles of verbs in ix, €u fixed 
mixed, &c. 

ISE and IZE. 

Prize, wise, rise, size, guis^, disguise,' advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympathize, tyrannize, and the jdttrats of nouns and third 
persons singtUar^ present tense^ of verbs ending in ie or y^as pies, lies, he 
replies, &c AUowaUe rhymes^ miss, hiss, precipice, &o. 

0, see OO and OW. 

OACH. 
Broach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Ptrfeet 
rhyme, loach. Allowable rhymes^ ootch, notch, &c., mutch, hutch, &c 

OAD, see AUD and ODE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see ORE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAK, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see ORD. 

OAST, see OST. 

* OAT, see GTE. 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
Fob, bobf^mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes, swab, squao 
ABewiiiU rhymes, daub, i^lobe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, conglob^ JMowaMe rhymes, fob, mob* &o., nib 
dub, &c.| daub, &o. 

OOE, see OSE. 

* OCK. 
Block, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AUowabU rhymes^ oak, poke, doke, &o., look, took, 
&C., buck, suck, && 

OCT. 
Concoct. BhvmeSy the preterits and participles of verbs in ock, as blocked, 
locked, &c. AuoiffetUe rhjpnes, the preterits and participles of v«n&« in oak 
and oke, as croaked, soaked, yoked, &c. 

OD. 
' Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. AUounMe rkyme^ 
ode, code, mode, &c., and the preterits and participlss of verbs it^ oir, «u 
•owed, did sow, &c 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode^ 
incommode, episode, &c. Perfect rhymes^ road, toad, goadi load, &c., amd 
the preterits and pa/rtidpies of verbs in ow, cu owed, showed, &c AUowaUe 
fhymeSf blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, &c See OOD. 

OE, see OW. 

OFF and OUGH.- 
Ofl^ scoff, &0. Infect rhymes, coueh, trough, &c. AUowaUe rh y me^ 
oaf, loaf, &c., proo^ roof, &c. See OOF. ^ 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and partieipies of verbs %n off 
and vis, eu ufE, scoffed, &c. 

OG. • 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, Irog, log, jog, &c Perfect rhymes, dialogae, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. AUowable rhymes, rograe, 
vogue, &c 

OGUE. 
Rorae, Togue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. AUowaiU rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OICE. 
Choice, Toioe, rejoice. AUowaile rhymes, nice, yice, rice, &c 

OID. ' 

Void, avoid, devoid, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs %n oy, as 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. AUowaile rhymes, hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem 
broiL Allowable rhymes, isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
^ Coin, join, subjom, groan, loin, a<yoin, ooinoin, disjoin, enjoin, purloin, re 
join. AUowaUe rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c. See INE. 

DINT. 
Oint, joint, point» disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, coonteipoint Al 
hwaUe rhyme, pint. 

OISE. 
Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plurals of nouns, dkd 
tkUrd persons singular, present tense, ofvarbs in oy, a>s boys, eloys, &c Al 
lowaSle rhymes, wise, size, prize, a^ the plurals of nouns, and third persons 
$ingular, present tense, of verbs in ie or y, iw pies, tries, &0. 
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GIST. 
Hoist, moist, foiBt Ferftdt rkymes^ the preUrits and participU§ •fvmrU m 
olce, €MM rejoiced. JJlo t eaU e rhymet, tksprei^ntt andpartieiplet of V0ri$ im 
}«^, as spiced. 

OIT. 
Coit, exploit, adroit^ &o. ABowalU rkfmM^ white, UnT^t, might, tight, 
mite, &C. 

OKE. 
Sroke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, re 
voke, &c. Ptrfaft rkyikes, ehoak, ckMUc, ^ak, soak, siroaL AUowa 
hU MymM, stock, mock, &c., buck, lack, &c., taU^ walk, &c., look, book 
Sic. See OCK and OOK. 

OL. 
Ix>ll, doll, droll, extd.capitol, &c. AUhwabU r/k^fmet, all, baU, &e., awl 
bftwl, &c., hole, mole, &c., doll, mull, &c. 

OLD. 
Old, bold, cold, i^old, hold, mold, scold, sold, teld, behold, enfold, unfold, 
npliold, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rliytnex^ preteriti 
mvul jmrtitipUM ofvttbt in oil, owl, ole, aud oal, M rolled, cajoled, foaled, 
Iv^wled, &C. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajole, condole, 

Mrole, patrolo,' pistole, &c. Per/en rkymes, coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 

aroll, piv)wl, roll, scroll, toll, troll, control, enroll, &c., soul, &c., to rolI,&c. 

AUowaUe rkymea, gull, dull, jlec., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &c., fool, cool, &0. 

OLIN. 
Stolen, swollen. 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, joltijiolt, 4plt, molt, revolt, thnndeibolt AUovnM rkymss^ 
vault, fault, salt, sc. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 

OM, see UM. 

OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhymes, foam, roam, comb. ABovm 
i£» rhymeSf dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c. See OOM. 

OMB, see OOM. 

OAIPT, see OUNT. 

ON,seeUN. 

ON. 
Don, on, con, upon, anon, &c. Perfect rhymes, gone, undeigone, &o. 
AUawalU rhymes, dnn, run, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone, TOiie, &c. 
Amazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, jufpon 

OND. 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 

bond, &c., and the preterits and participies of verm in on, as donned, conned, 

Sec. Allowable rhym^y the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, ana 

on, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see UNCE. 

ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone. lone, xonct atone, entlirone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thiown, 
sown, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. ^Uow 
dUe rkymss, dawn, lawn, &o., on, con, &0., none, bun, dun, &c., moon 
hooDi&c 
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ONO. 
Lonft. prwigt song, thong, ttmng, throng, wfOQg, aloBg» bfllongi 
^UhwtUU rkfkiM, bung, aoMNigf hung, &o. 

ONGUfl, see UNO. 
ONK, see UNK. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &o. AUowaiU rkpmet, once, nocce, askannee. See* 

ONT. 
Font Tmfti rkymsy want. A/hnwUt rkymeHf Ihrnt, affront, Ac, Mtt 
front, pnnt, runt, &c., the (MrwuUed tM^vfeimv, won*t, don% &c 

OQ. 
Cbo, woo. Nmrfy perffct rhf/mM^ shoe, two, too, whow &c., do, ado^ando^ 
through, you, true, blue, fle^^, strew, &c AUowabU rhj^mety kaow, blow 
go, toe, ^c. See jDireetion 3L -.^ 

Brood, mood^ food, rood, he, Nmrfy wfifeei r^wmMy tks wrm m iu mnd 
fartieipivt of verb* in 00, <*s cooed, vrooetl, ore. Alt»waMe rkwme^ wood^ 
good, hood, stood, withstood, understood, brotherhood, livelUioud, Mkeli1ioo<^ 
neighborhooil, widowhood. &c., bUKnl, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitud*, &e., 
ttufpreterilM and vartieiviffi ofvrrb» in n^, and ew, at brewed, strewed, &e., 
Imbued, sub<hie(l, &c., bud, nind, &o., and the thrm avotttiipiUzed un xi i i a 
fit*, would, eould, should, ^i-ow«rr7f/>m/ wouM, couM, snouM, frc., ode, eoda, 
una tfie 9rH§rU$ andforticipUs ofiserhe in ow, mt crowed, towed, &e.» mim 
&od, hod, &c. 

OOF. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, jbehoof. 
hnff, nm, rough, enough, &c., off, s6Qff,i&c. 

OOlC. ' • 

Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, )oolc, ^rook, shook, took, mfstook, «nder 
took, forsook, betook. AUowabU rAj^mss, puke, fluki^ &&, duck, luck, Uc, 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. AUofcaiU rkyme»^ pule, mle, 
Am.j dttll| giiu, ^., b«ll, poll, te., pole, bole, &e. 

OOM.' 
Gloom, groom, loom, room; spoom, bloom, doom, &c. P*rfret rhymes^ 
tomb, entomb, and Ike city Kome< Nearly p^frfett rhymes^ whom, womb, 
&c. Alionyahle rhymes^ come, drum, &c., bomb, thumb, clomb,&e., plumo^ 
spume, &c., atid from, home, comb, &c. ' 

GON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, bnflbon, lampoon, poltroon. Al 
UfwaJU* thymes^ tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &e^ bone, idoB«, 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See 0N£. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &o. Ftrfiei 
rhynMt^ soup, group, &c. AUowaUe rhj^M, dupe, up, snp, tup, &C., ec^, 
top, &c., cope, hope, &c. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rUymety tonr, amour, paramour, contour. 
AJJattftMe rhymes^ bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, Sec, door, 
floor, lc&, bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &:c. 

OOSE. 
Goose, loose, &o. Nearly fterfsei rhymes, the nattn» denc^ use, &c., pro 
fbse, seduce. AUowa^ rhymaa, dose, jocose, globose, £&« aiosa, toai. 
Itc, ns, pus, thus, &c. 
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OOT. 
Root, iMot, coot, hoot, tboot Nearfy per/eet rkftmm, snit, fniit, &o., kite, 
txnpute, &c. AlhwaSle rkymesy rote, vote, &c., goat, co«tr&e., bvt, hati 
■cot, &c., foot, pat, &c., hot, got, &c. 

GOTH. 
Booth, sooth, nnooth.. ABowalU rkymss, tooth, youth, sooth, vneotifli, 
forsooth, &c. Though thmt ar«freqn€$U, tk^ are very improper rhymee^ 
$hs th M» one etaee beMgJkU, amd in the other ekofp, 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Per/eet rhymui whose, choose, lose. Nearfy perfect rhymes, 
the vertSj to use, abase, &c. AUowaAU rkvmee^ doze, hose, &c., bazz arut 
does, the third pereone eingaleu^ ofdo^ with the pturoie of noune^ ^ttd third 
9«r« >^9 nHgniar^ present tense, of verbs i» ow, o, oe, ew, ae, tu foM, foet| 
throws, ^ lews, unbaes, flaes, «c. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, erop, fop, fop, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. Allowable rhymes^ cope, trope, hope, &c., tap, sup, k^ 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sopej hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope,scq>e, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, interlope, telescope, heliotrope, horos<x>pe, antelope, &c., and ope, 
contracted inpetetryftr open. JliowaUe rhymes^ hoop, coop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tap, sap, &c. 

OPT. 
Adopt rhymes perfeeliy wiA the preterits amd partieipies o^ verbs in op, as 
Doppea, lopped^ &c. AUowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs 
te% ope, ape, oop, and ap, as coped, doped, hooped, capped, &c. 

OB. 
Or, for, creditor, coansellor, eonienor, eompetitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
tMMsador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, govemor, abhor, 
metaphor, oacnelor, senator, &;c., and every word in or, having the accent 
an the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. AUowable rhymes^ 
bore, tore, &o., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endoxe, &c, par, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, AC • 

ORCH. • 

Scordi, tomk, &o. AM»woahle rhymes, birol^ laiiicii, Qmuch, Jbe., 
porch, fce. 

ORCE. ^ 
Force, diTWoe, enibree, peiibree, &c. Perfect thymes, eorse, ootne, Aoame, 
eoorse, diteovrse, recourse, intercourse, source, retonnoe, &o. Aih wa bJ e 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

OBD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. AUowabls rhymes, hoard, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, Surd, bird, &c., 0914^ the preterits ana 
eartieiples oj verbs in ora, ur, and ir, as bored, incurred, stirreo, &o. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, ])ore, score, shore, snore, sore, stem, 
SW0113, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boa: 
gore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o'er, for over. AUoiaable rhyma, 
hour, sour, &c., pow*r, ybr power; show'r, /or shower. Sec., bur, cur,' &c.. 
poor, your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c. See OOB and OR. 

ORGE. 
Goige, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, d!rgf ^0 

ORK. 
OnC| oork, fork, stork, &^ Allowable rhymes, Dork, work 
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ORLD. 
Worid rhjfuust prnfteUif wUh ihs preterits and partidpUa of^ verit m mi 
M hailed, curled, &c. 

ORM, see ARM. 
Fonn, storm, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misioform, nai 
form, multiform, transform. AUowabU rhymes, form (a seat), and worm. 

ORN, rhyming with HORN. 
Bom, com, mora, horn, scorn, thorn, adorn, sabom, nnieom, cflprioon. 
Ailowake rhymeSf the pturticipUs home {suffered), shorn, &c.y me verl 
mourn, the fiomis van, turn, &c. ^ 

ORN, ihyming with MORN. 
Bom, shorn, torn, worn, lorn, ^forlorn, love-lom, sworn, forsworn, mv 
horn, forlorn. Per/eet rkffme^ mourn. AUowadie rhymes, bom, com, &e., 
um, turn, &c. 

ORSE, see ORCE. 
Horse, endorse, unhorse. AUawadle rhymes, worse, cune, ^., remoBse, 
eoatse, course, cone, &c. 

ORST, see URST. 

ORT, see ART. 

ORT, rhyming with WART. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, dlstorL extort, resort, retort, snort. AUow 
able rhymes, fore, court, port, report, &c., dirt, shirt, &c., wort, hurt, ^Scc 

ORT, rhyming with COURT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, re 
port AUawahle rhymes, short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c. 

ORTH. 
Forth, fourth. AUowahle rhymes, north,' worth, birth; earth, &o. 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose^ fSto», engross, Tetbosa. 
AUowaUe rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 
•Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, glose, froze, nose, prose, those, roee, com. 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impmse, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, rqcompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pre- 
suppose, foreclose, &c., aful tue plurals o/fiamis and avost^rophtzed preterit* 
and partia'n/es of verbs in ow, oe, o, &c., as rows, glows, foes, goes, &o. 
AUowadle rnymfs, the verbs choose, lose. &c., and the plurals of nouns and 
third versotu singular ofwbs in ow, rkyming with now, as cows, and the 
wwrdiiuxz. 

OST. 
Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. AUowaiie rhymes, the 
nouns close, dose, jocose, &c., a^td us, thus, &c. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the preterits arid participles of words in 
OSS, as mossed, embossed, &c., the verb exhaust, and the noun holocaust. 
A/lowaUe rhymes^ ghost, host, post, compost, most, &c^ coast, boast^ toast, 
&:c., bust, must, &c., roost, a;ta the preterits and participles of verbs in oosc, 
as loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot,\got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot Al- 
towable rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c. 

OTCn. 
Botch, uo'jh, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. Allowable rhymes, much 
tnch, &c. 
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OTE. 




bout, noixt, &c., not, cotj &c., but, cat, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Perfect rhyme, wrath. Allow 
abls r/Ey9fs««,'i)oth, loth, sloth, oath, erowth, &c., forsooth, the norm mouth, 
and the soiemn wuanliary doth, to which somepo^ add loathe, clothe, but I 
thi7ik tfnproperly. See OOTII. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
CoTich, pouch, vouch, slouch, avouch, crouch. AUowaUe rhymes^ mueh, 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud, loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, &o.,artdthepreterUi 
ami pttrtieiptes of verbs in ow. aa he bowea, vowed, &c. AllowetUe rhymes, 
the prHerits arid participles of verbs in ow, as owed, flowed, &o., blood, flood, 
bud, much, &c. 

OVE. 
"Wt)ve, inwove, interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drov^e. Allowable rhymes, dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &c., move, be- 
hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, improve, groove, prove, reprove, &c. 

OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bought, thought, ought, brought, forethought, fought, nought, sought, 
Trronght, besought, bethought, methought, &c. Perfect rhymes, aught, 
naught, caught, taught, &c., sometimes draught.- Allowable r/iymss, not, 
yachty&c, note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 
Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &c., and the preterits andvoftict 
pUs of verbs in owl, ol, a^td ole, ets bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, tlupr^erits and participles of verbs in ull, cu gulled, pulled, &o. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hoimd, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, aground, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bound^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits and 
vartietples of the verbs in own, a^ frowned, renowned, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits atld participles ^ verbs in one, oan, and un, as toned, mc»aned, 
sunned, &c., eo7isegnently nmd, refund, &c., and wound (a htirt) pron 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNG. 

OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmount, account, 
iiscount, miscount Allowable rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 

OUP, see OOP. 

OUR. 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, &c., rhymes perfectly with 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &c., prommneed bow'r, tow*r 

23* 
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&l^ ABofoaile rkytnegj bore, moroi roaf, ponTi tour, moor, poor, &C.9 pni^ 
Mue, &c., sir. ttir, bar, ear, «c. 

OUR6E, see URGE. 

OURKK, see ORN and URK. 

OURS. 
Onrs rkymei perfectly with the plurals of mmna and third persons jfreeeat 
ofveAs in oar, atut ower, ae hourr, scours, deflours, bowers, showers, &e. 
MbnmMe thgmee tkepiwol* oftunma and third pereowe preeent ef sPMrw mi 
eor m»yd aio, ae boors, moors, &c, eores, eBdmres, &«. 

OURS. 

Tours rhftnee perfectly wi^tkepiuralt ofwnmey amd third per eons preaemt 

of verbe in pre, as cores, endures, &c. AUowaUe rhyme, oars, emd iit 

perfect rkymee €md the phtrale of nouns and third persons present 1^ verbs m 

oor, ore, and or, iw boors, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., burs, smrsy stin, 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, SM US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

House, mouse, choose, &c AJlo%oeMe rhvmeSf the nouns dose, dose, jo- 
eoee, &c., deuce, use, produce^ &o,, us, thus, &c, moose, and the Hows 
noos«» 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spou^ 
itout, si>root, trout, abotut, devout, wilhont, througiMut, bo^ rh ymes per 
feetfy wish doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. AUomMerhyme»j nota^ 
▼ote, Ac, boat, coat, &c., hite, suit, Ac, got, not, ftc, nut, shot, taooc^ 
boot, &c ' • 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nouns hatm the th shcerp. The verbs to month, to 
south, &C., may allowably rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see. 

OW, sounded OU. 
Noir, bow. bow. ibow. cow, brow, plow, sow. tow, prow, arow, dov« 
disallow, endow, ftc Ferfect rhymes, bough, plough, akmgh {mire)^ Mbo^ 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
sow, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below,- bestow, fondLUOw, o«t 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfect rhymeSf 
so, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, though, hoe, ho. ago, forego^ under^o^ 
oough, r3e, sloe, and the verb to sew (with the needle.) JUowahU vkysses^ 
DOW# cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article, 

OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scoul, foul,te. 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul^ hoifd, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. 

OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, chrwn, crown, down, drown, ftown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &o. Perfect rhyme, noun. AUowcMerhj^meSf tone, bone, mean, 
own, and the participles, thrown, shown, blown, &c. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, trouse. rouse, spouse^ carouse, sooae, 
wpOBse, the verbe to house, mouse, &g., and the phirals cf nouns and thar^ 
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^*rsotu prwent tense of verbs %n ow, a* brows, allows, &c. AUowMt rhymet^ 
fai :se, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Per/lvt rfn/me^^ ^ 
ph'trule ofnoMit* anA thinl jtrrsons prexfvt «/' verhM iu ock, //■* 1ock>(, stocka. 
&c. Atiawabtm rhymes^ the jUnrai* of mtHnXy ami tlurd jterwtu present of 
crer be iu oke, oiik, mtd uck, ae stroke^i, uaks, cloaks, sucks, &e. 

or. 

Boy, buoy, ef>y^ empioy, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, eonvogr, deeoy, den 
troy, enjoy, emplov. 

OZE, tec OSE. 

UB. 
Cub, club, dnb, chub, drub, ipnib, rub, Mittby ihrubi tab. iflbwMi 
rhymes^ cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &e. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. AUowaUe rhymes^ club, cub, &c. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, 8|)ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, tnuluce, juice, reduce, jtrc, rhyme* fter/i<et/y with tUe wfune uise, 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 

UCH, see UTCH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, suck, struck, tU4;k, truck, duck. AU^mmk'e rhyme*, 
puke, duke, &C., k>ok, took, &c 

UCT. 
CmiO uct, deduct, instruct, niwtnict, aqueduct. Perfett rhymes, the pretents, 
SLiid fuertirijtiftx of vrrh» in uck, r/jr ducked, )uurke«l, &c. AttttHfttfde rhwmeSf 
tlu preterits Oftd partteipUs of vtrb*. *n uke aM«/ouk, as puked, hooked, &o. 

UD. • 

Bud, scud, stud, mnd, cud, rhymet . perfertiy urith blood «»^ flood. Al 
' (owabU rkynus^ good, hood, &c., rood, ffiotl, &c., beatitude, latitude, ^p. 

UI>E. 
Riid«, crude, prude, allude, conclri<le, delude, elude, exclude, exude, fn> 
clad«) intruile, obtrude, sevlu<le, nltitude, fortitude, gnititude, iuterhide, 
latitude, litnintude, mHjcuitude, multitude, solicituile, 8oliru«ie, vicissttmle, 
aptitude, habitude, ingnititude, iimptitutle, Itissitude, plenitude, pn>m|4i 
itude, servitude, similitude, jlco. Prrf*trt rhymes^ lend, feutl, &c., and tiiM 
prrtfrits <nul ptiHinjUtx of vt-rfut nt e\v, n^ stewed, viewed, &c. AUowgUs 
rtiytH€s, bud, cud, &c., good, huod, bl(MN|, (loud, &c. 

Lim;k. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adju«lge, prejudge. " 

UE, see EW. 

UKF. 

Bufll cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, mff, rebuff, conntcfbuff, 
&c. Prr/eet rhymes^ rouf^. tough, enough, slough, {east si'iu^ cfumgh, 
gus. AUowaUs rkyjiMs^ loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Pnfett rhymes^ tks preterits and partieiptes efverkt in vfl^ as 
esffed, itullcd. &e. ^ 

UG. 
Lug, bug, d g, drug, hug, rug, skig, snug, mug, shrug, pug. AtiotcaUe 
Mymss, vogue rogi«<% &c. 
^ UICEjSeeUSE. 

UISE, 8«.e.ISC and USE. 
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UIE, see IE. 

UKE. 
ri1ce,piiXe, rebuke, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes^ oook^iook, book, && 
AB. wahU rkymety duck, buck, &c. 

UL and ULL. 
Cull, dull, enll, hn)l, lull, muli, null, trull, skull, annul, disannul. JUlo»' 
a6U rkymM, fool, tool. &c., wool, bull, pull, full, bountiful, fanciful, sorrow- 
ful, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worshipful, and every word emUaig in, M 
iuwing Uie oeeeui »h the antepeuttUimate sylladU. 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, oiwrmie, ridicule, misrule. AUawaiU rhymn^ 
euU, dull, wool, full, bountiful, &e. See the kist article. « 

ULGE. 
Bulge, indole, dlyulge, &c. 

ULK. 
Bulk, bulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Pulse, repulse, Impulse, expulse, convulse. 

ULT. 
Sesnlt, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, &o. Aiiom 
aUe rkyme»f colt, bolt, &c. 

inf. 

Chrnm, drum,' gmm, ^m, hum« mum, scum, ptum, stnTn,-^ smn, swnnii 
thrum. ' Pet/ert rkymiv^ thumb, dumb, succumb, come, become, overpoine^ 
burtbensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humorsome. Quarrelsome, troable- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AUowabU rkyitteSf lume, plume, ifaemny 
mud room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pome, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presniae, de|^iim«w 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump,- stump, trump, thumpw Vnfmt 
rhyme^ olomp. 

UN. 
Dun, gun, nun, pt»n, mn, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, begun. JPsr/iet 
rkymet^ son, won, ton, done^ one. none, imdone. AUowabU rkymee, on 
gone, &c.,'tune, prune, &c. See ON. 

UNCE. 
Punce, mice, &c. AUoivaUe rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
^ Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits and pariietplet cf 9er6§ m on, 
as shunned, &c. 

XJNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c. Neariy perfect rkynm 
moon, soon, o&c. AlwwaUe rhymes, bun, dun, &c. 

UNG. 
Clung, dung, flunir, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slung, stung, swnng^ 
rung, unsung. Perfect rhym^, young, tongue, among. JmowaiM rh ymes 
■ong, long, &c. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spnnge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Dmnk, rank, shrunk, stunk, spimk, punk, trank, slunk. Perfect rhywu 
monk. % 
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UNT. 
Brant, blunt, hoot, mnt, grant. Pwfect rhyme^ wont {to U aeetutomtd ) 

UP. 
Cup, sup, np. JtilowaiU rhymeSf cope, scope, and dnpe, group, &c. 

UPT. 
Abmpt, corrupt, interrupt Fer/eci rhymes^ tk$ jforneiplsi iff verU %n 
np, as supped, &c. 

UB 
Blur, cur, bur, fur, slur, spur, concur, demur, incur. Perfect rhymesj sir, 
stir. Nearly per/eet rkyme^ fir, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ pore, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly jferfect rhymes^ verb, herb, &c. AUawaiie rhynu, 
orb. • 

URCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. mNearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. AJhtaaAU 
rhyme, porch. 

URD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymes, bird, word, and the mreterUe and partietnles 
of verbs in ur, as spurred. AUowadte rhymes, boara, ford, cord, h>rd, «c., 
and the preterits and partieijdee of verbs in ore, oar, atid or, as gored, 
oered, abnorred, &o., aiso the preterits and participles of verbs in ure, At 
cured, immured, &c. See OBD. 

URE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, cor jure, endure, 
manui:e, enure, insure, immature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure 
adjuro, calenture, coyerture, epicure, investiture, forfeiture, rumiture, minia 
ture, nuuriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture, temperature. Aliow 
able rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

URF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

UROE. 
Purge, urge, sui^ge, scourn. Perfect rhymes, Y>6rge, diverge, &o. AUow 
able rhymes, gorge, George, «c, forge, &o. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, work. Nearly perfect rhymes, irk, jeik, perk 

URL, see IRL, 
Churl, curl, furi, hurl, purl, uncurl, unfurl. Nearly perfect rhymes, girl, 
twill, &c., pearL &c. 

. URN. 
Bum, chum, spurn, turn, um^ return, overturn. Perfect rhymes, sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Kune, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rnyme, 
worse. AOowake rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &o. 

• URST. 
Burst, curst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfect rhymes^ thirst, wont, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt &c. Allowmble 
thymes, port, court, short, itnort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisterousi 
claroorons, credulous, dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivoloos, hszardous, idolatrous, mfamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun • 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous 
p>ptilou8, pioperoufr, ridiculous, rictons, ruinoud, siBandalous, scrupulonii 
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sedulous, traitorous, treachous, t7T»mi<ms, Tenomons, yigoroos, ynUaiwrns, 
ftiTWitUKAis, adalterons, ftmbigiibus, blaspfaemoos, dolorous, fortwtous, 
sonprous, glnttonous, gratuitons, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag' 
Danimous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorons, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AUowaUt 
rhymes^ the wniru use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, the verb to loose, and tk§ 
Mmtiw, goose, deuce, juice, truce, &;c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c. 

USE, with the s pure. 
T%t nouns use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfect rhymes^ ths taarft to 
loose, the nouns^ goose, noose, moose. AUmoaiie rkymee, us, thus* boss, && 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, #A« verba to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, pe- 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, transfusor accuse. Ferfeet rhymes, bruise, ^nd the 
vlitrals of nouns and third persons singvlar of verbs in ew, and ae, as dewB| 
imbues, &c. AUowatie rhymes^ buzz, does, occ. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush^ Allowable rhymes, bnsh, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tuak, dusk, husk, musk. 

^ UST. 

Bust, emsft, dust, just, must, hisl, rust, thrust, trust, adjust ftdost, diagiaBL 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfeei rkymes, me preim-i t* mmd 
partieijues of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. 
But, butt» eat, hut, gut, f^ut, jut, nut, shut, stnit, englat, ruL sciit, slut, 
smut, abut Ferfeet rfufme, soot. ASoweMe rhymes^ boot, &o., diapiil^ &e. 
boat, &c. _^ 

UtCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Ferfeet rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mnte, acute, confpute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
inpute, minute, poUutei, refute, repute, saluite, absointe, attribute, eoustitiite, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, proseoute, proe* 
titute, resolute, substitute. Ferfeet rkvmes, fruit, recruit, &c. AOoumMs 
rhymes, boot, Sec, boat, &C., note, &c., nut, &c 

UX. 

Flux, reflux, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third pereoet* 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c. Allowable rhymes, the plurale ef 
nouns and third persons of verb* in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c. 

T, see IE. 



I It is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding riiTmes to 
a lew words proposed by the teacher, and in his presence ; and that this 
be done without the aid of the preceding vocabalarj. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, he maj then be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabulary. Such an exerdse, if it subserve no other purpose 
will be found usefiu in giving* command of language.] 



▲i»s fo MXQLiga coxrosiTzmr, S7| 

Tn hamoroiis pieces, the poel eometimet takes great Uwrtiee in Jiie 
rhyTD^s ; aimins at drollery in the Imin, as well as the matter of his 
▼eirse. Tlie folTowing tale excmpHHes this remark, |Mrticularlj in the 
S3<1 and 36th lines, wliere the expression *^pMi% ojf\ Ae " is (kmHe tu rhjrmo 
'wiih the woi-d "^ ft/uhmfithif^* ; and liclow, ^wee/ntttf^wnd ^dtep in^ ; "Jii* 
ting ** and ;^ bU m " ; *" divim a* ** and \4miiMu "* ; " nUfg t>ene ** and "* OtU' 
iiver*'*; ""feuf so ** and *" Oiisoe " ; ""saic/ ib" and *'mirfjr"; '^Ao^iras* 
suid TAoiwft**; '"MS as" ""ideas^; '*suffict & her* and ^'eyet at 4sr» 
'^ftto/ter Ae" and *^ batter^**; ""brotiffkt ktr"^ and "^vjoUarr && 

Although the tale is rather kmgi it is thought tliat the inuodnctaon of 
the whole ot it mav afford instruction as weU as amnsen^cnt, as aa es- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KKIGHT AND THE LADT. 

k DOaiSSTlO LEeEXD OP THB RSIGX OF QITBXir AVink 
BT THOKM IXAOUtSar^ KM%. 

^ HaU ! wodded lo^e ! m vnt^rtous tS« ! ** 

Tkvik*im'-vr i fo m t boi^' 

The Ladv I^ane was tali and slim, 

Yhe L:idr .fane was fttiff 

And Sir Vlioiiiiu»f her lunl, was ntfnt ef lim^ 
But his cough wiis short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green **spec)*/* ^Ith a tortt^iife-NheU rtB| 
And his hat uas remarkablv broad in the brim, 
And she was uticommoiil}' ^oml of hlin, 

And tliey were a loving pair !— > 

And the'name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were eT*ry where ballM with the loudest aoelaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they camat 

Far and wide, 
• Tlie people cried 
Ilnzia ! for the lord of this noble domain •— 
littzza ! Huausa ! Huzza ! — ouce again ! <— 

Encore ! — Kncore ! 

One clieor more! 
All sorts of pleai«ure, and no sort of pain 
fo Sir Thomas the Good and the fair Lady Jaaa ! 

Now, Sir Thonms the CkMd, 

Be it well understood. 
WtiB a man of a very cohtempiHtire meod -^ 

He would pore by tb^ lionr 

0*er a weed or a'ftower, 
Or the slugs that come crawhng oat after a 4ioiref t 
Black-beeUes, and Bumble-bee^, — B!ne«bonle FlieS| 
And 2iloth8 were of no ftmhil account in lirs eyes» x 
An ** ludustrious Fleu " he'd bv no memis de^^pise, 
While an "• Old I>ud<ly-long-leg»t,;* whose •* long legi." and thigM 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in oolor, or size, 
He was wont to consider ^ absolute prize. - 
Nsy, a hornet or wasp he oould soavso ^ keep his paws off "— ha 

Gave up, in short,. 

Both husmess and spdd; 
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• - * • ■ * 

And abandoned himaelf, tmU entt^r, to Philofiophy. 
Now, as Lady Jane was tall and slun, 

And Lady Jane was fair, 
And a godll many years tlie junior of him, — 

And as she, 

All agree. 
{x)okM less like her Mtri^ 
As he walked by her si4e, than her Fere^* 
There are some might be found entertaining a notte 
That such an entire and exclusive devotion 
To that part of science folks call Kntomology, 

Was a positive shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
Really demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doubt it would vex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green '^speai^** 
Instead of enjoying a sociable chat, 
Still ])nk:ng nis nose into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a oat, or a rat, 

Or ereat ugly things, 

AH Tegs and wings. 
With nasty long tails annM with nasty long stinga ; « 
And theyM join such a log of a spouse to condemn^ 

One eternally thinking, 

And blinking, and winking 
At gmbft, — when he ought to be wmking at them. 

But no ! — oh no ! 

'Twas by no means so 
Tilth the Lady Jane Jngoldsby — she. far discreetflr* 
And, having a temper more even, anu sweeter, 

Would never object to 

Her spouse, in respect to 

His poking and peeping 

After " thuigs creepmg ; " ' ' 

Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping, 
Or scolding, at what she perceived him so deep in. 

3&/</ an eotUrair^f 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air ; 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was therei 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare. 
Some tootlisome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare,— 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-ware 
Or clsej her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair. 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted vistors stare, 

And declare, wherever 

They had been, that " they ne*er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane*s housewifery — that they would swear.** 

* Hy friend, Mr. Hood, 
In his comicAi mood. 
Would have probably styled the good Knight and his Lady 
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Nay more | don't snjipose » 

With Buch doinn as tnose 
This aocount of her ments most oome to a dose ; 
Mo; — examine her conduct more elosely, yonUl And 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boning, tambourine, or stitching. 
Or having an eve to anairs of the kitchen, 

Close by her side. 

Sat her kinsman M*Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed ^ as you'll see 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree, 
In ** Burke*s Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree, 

Too, with the pedieree, 
Where, among the ccdlatend branches, tfypean, 
*»■ Captain DueUd MacBride, Koyal Scots-Fusileers ; " 
And I doubt vL youM find in tlie whole of his cUm 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man,— 

And there he*d be sitting, 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darning and fitting, 
Or putting a " gore " or a ** gusset,'* or ** bit " in, ^ 
Reading uoud, with a very grave look. 
Some very '* wise saw " from some veiy good book, — 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The ** voyages and travels " 
Of Hackluy tz — how sadly these Dutch names 4» tuUy tbim 
Purchases, Hawks worth's .or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Mot to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe,— 

Mo matter who came 

It was always the same, ^ 

Ihe Captain was reading aloud to the dame, 
Till, from having gone through half the books on the shelf, 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The particular month — out I think 'twas in May, — 
'Twas, I knovf^ in the Spring time, — when ** Mature looks gaj«'' 
As the poet observes,— and on treetop and spray 
The dear little dickey birds carol away ; 
When the jgrass is so green, and the sun is so bright, 
And all things are teeming with life and with li^t, — 
That the whole of the house was thrown into afirighL 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the Knifj^t 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock -^ at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter*d toast. 
With a slics of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast| 

And then — let me see ! — 

He had two — p<n^p8 three 

24 
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Cups (with SQfKar and cream) of ttrong Crunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice .mm» ds vie^ 
Which with nine out of ten woahl pertiape diMgree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix " black " with our " Hyion»" 
Neither having the oeiret of a b«ill or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what tone call ^ piMB.** 

No matter for that — 

He bad called for his hat, 
With the brim that I *ve said was so broad and so flat, 
And his "• specs ** with the tortoise-sbeU rim, and bit c 
^ith the criitch-handled top, which he used to sottata. 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the'shmbs 
And the grass, when anearthing liis worms and hit gnba<^* 
Thus arm4»d, he set out on a ramble —alack I 
He *ei ovt, poor dear Soul ! — but be neiFer ciSH back I 

" First ** dinaer^U rang 

Ont its eu|riionioas dangp. 
At five — folks kept earlj hoitrs then —rand tbe '* I^att " 
Ding-donccM, as it ever was wont, at half-paat. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valet, 
And every one else. was beginning to bless himself, 
Wondering the Knight had not come in to dress himself -^ 
— Quoth Bottey, ** l>ear me ! why the iish will be cold ! ** 
Quoth Sally, ** Good gracious I how ' Missis * unU teokl I "— 

Thompson, the Valet, 

Looked gravelv at Sally, 
As who should say, ** truth must not always be told ! " 
Then expressing a fear lest the Knight mignt taka cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews^ 

Lambs*-wool stoekifigp^ and tboet^ 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the Are en a diair-^ 
» 
Still the Master was absent — the Cook caaEie aad 9$ii ^b« 
Much fear*(f, as the dinner had been so kmg vt*dy^ 

The roast and the boilM 

Would be all of it spoird. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat I ** 

This closed the debate — 
" 'T would be folly to wait," 
Said the Lady, ** Dish up ! — Let the meal be tervtd^Mi^ | 
And let two or three slices be put io a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He *s lost, sure at fafef I 
And, a hundred to one, won't be home till it 's lata ! " . - 
-Captain DugaJd Mac Bride then proceeded tofaea 
rhe Lady at table, — stood up, and said grace,— 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomat*t plaoa. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That live-long night, did the hoort gaby; 

And the Lady Jane, 

In grief and in pain. 
She sat herself down to cry 1 — 

And Captam M'Bride 

Who sat by her side 
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Though I reallj can*t say that he aetnaUy cried. 

At least had a tear in his eye I 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps. 
From Terr " jroong; fellows " to Tory " ola chaps s •• 

And if he nad said ^ 

What he 'd flot in his head. 
T would have been ^Poor old Buffer ! he *8 certainlj d«ui ! ^ 
The morning dawnM, — ana the next, — and the nexti 
And all the mansion were still perplex*d ; 
No watch dog ^ bay*d a welcome nome/' as 
A watch doff should, to the ** Good Sir ThomM ; *' 

No knoeker fell 

His approach to tell^ 
Not so much as a runaway nng at the bell-* 
The Hall waa as silent as a Hermits cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be. 
And the dear little dickey birds carolPd widi glee, 
^d the lambs in the park skipped merry and fne— 

— Without, all wa» joy and harmony I 

** And thus *t will be, — nor long the day, -~ 
Ere we, like him, shall paas away I 
Yon sun that now 9itr ooeom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms ;— 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly eheevt 
Us now, shall sound on other ears,— 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports survey* 
The stream we loved shall roll as fiur, 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent^ as sow, the ambient air.-* 
The Tree, whose beaiding branches near ^ 

The one loved name — shall yet be there;— 
But where the hand that carved it ? — > When ?** 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of tlie fiilr Lady ia»e, 
Her thoughts ha^ng taken a sombce^ish tratn^ 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and agais, 

With Captain ITBride, * 

Of course at her side^ 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An ** idea,'* in fact, had got into jri a head. 

That if '* poor dear Sir Thomas *" should reaUy be dmA, 
It midit be no bad ^ spec." to be there in hie steady 
And, oy simply contriving, ia due time to wed 
A lady who was young and &trr 

A lady slim and tul, 
To set himseu down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall. — 

Thinks he, ** We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money *§ been spent, 
Yet no one *s been found to say whieh way he went ! 
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The eroom, who *8 been over 
To Fx>lk8tone ard Dover, 
Can*t get any tidings at iill of the rorer ! 

— Here 's a rortnignt and more has gone by, and we 've tried 
Every plan we could hit on — the wnole conntry-eide, 
Upon all its dead walls, with placards we *ve supplied, ^ , 
And we're sent out the Crier, and bad him well cried — 

Missing!! 

Stolen or straved. 

Lost or mislaid, 
A Gentleman ; middle-aged, sober, and staid ; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-colored suit^ somewhat dingy and fray*d ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoise-shell rim. 
And a hat rather Iower-crown*d, and broaa In the brim, 

Whoe'er 

Shall boar 
Or send him, with care, 
(Right side uppermost) home ; — or shall give notice where 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — or shall state 
" Any fact that may tend to throw light on his fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called Tapfington-Gatk, 
Shall receive a Reward of Five Pounds for his tfouble — 
q;^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double ! «^ 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been foupd. 
No — doubtless he 's shot — or he 's hang'd— or he *8 drown'd I <— 

Then his Widow — aye ! aye ! — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em say what they may — > 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — Buffice it, her 
Channs will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her! " 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M*Bride did. 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow'd that ** her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, — 
"Aat her lips were like roses — her cheeks were like lilies^- 
Her breath had the odor of daflfy-down dillies I " 
With a thousand moi^ compliments equally true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he placea 

Round her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
"With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 
Crying out-^'T was the Gardener— "Oh, ma'm ! we 've found master ! !■ 

— " Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo scream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There ! " 

He had no brea^ to spare. 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
Byjwinting — he pointed, alas ! — to the pond ! 
— 'T was e'en so ! — poor dear Knight ! — with his ** specs " and his hal 
Ha'd gone poking his nose into this and that ; 

When, Close to the side - . > 

Of the bank, he espied 
An ** xudffdmm'^n fine " tadi^l^, remarkably fht , 



I 
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He stooped ; — and he thonsht her 

His own ; — he had caught her ! 
Oot hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her, 
When — he plumped head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lad^ Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas I she grieved for him,. 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb, 

His body between them bear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and cried. 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she *d have fallen down and died 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been bv her side, 
With the Gardener ; they both their assistance supplied, » 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she ** comes to," 
Oh ! 'tis shocking to view 
The sifi^ht which the corpse reveals I 
Sir Thomas's body, 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels ! 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew, 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two * 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well we may suppose ; 
For, when he came running to give tiie alarm. 
He nad six in the basket t£eit hung on his arm. 

Good Father John ♦ 

Was summoned anon ; • 

Holy water was sprinkled, 

And little bells tinkled. 

And tapers were lighted. 

And mcense ignited, 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All dav, for the quiet repose of the dead, 
And all night — no one thought of going to bed* 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same, 
Had thought ahovJt-^ once more *' changing her name, ' 

And she said, with a pensive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away, 
When supper was over, the cloth andthe tray, •— 
" Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before 1 — 



* For lome accoant of Father John Ingoldsby, to whose pap«rt I «ni so raw» ^*- 
bolden, see JnQoUUby*i. Legends, first series^ p. 216, (3d Edit.; This was tb fA 
SooleMsttcal act of his long and voiaable life. 
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They *re a fish, too, of which I *n fcmarkably ibnd. — 
Go-* pop Sir Tbumas again in the pond-— 

* Poor dear ! ' — ax *i.i. catch vt soais mo: 



MORAL. 

All middle-aged gentlemen let me advise, 
If you *re married, and bare not got Tenr good eytm, 
Dun*t go polling about after bine^ottletl flies ! — 
If you *ve spectacleSf don*t have a tortoismbell rim. 
And don't go near the water, — wxleiB yon can swim I 

Married ladies, especially sndi as are fkir. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware^ 
How, on losing ofie spouse, they give wav to despair ; 
Bu^et them reflect, ^ There an fish, and no doubi en *t «-« 
As good in the river as ever cams out on *t ! " 

Should they light on a sponse who is given to roamlbf 

In solitude — raison de^na^ in the ** gloaming,**-^ 

Let them have a ftxed time for said spouse to oenM hoae m 

And if, when " last dinner-bell ** 's rung, ha Is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n*t wait! 

If of husband or cl^ildren they chance to be fond, 

Have a stoat wire fence put all round tlie pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close, m^y appeals — 

That IS — if you chance to be partial to eels. 

Then — Creae exnerto — trust one who has tried, 

Have them spitcii-cock'd, — or stowed *» they're toe ofly when ftled. 



LXXVI. 
EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate e|»thets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered, • 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant law% a hnlHani ap* 
^earance, a, Just man, an accurate description. 

, J ^ 

* 8ee page 166, ttnder Description, fbr some remarks and saggestions 
wlto reg^ to epithets. 
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£pithe(3 are of two kindB, simple and eompoand. 

Simple epithets are single words^ as, joyous joutli, deerepii 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Oompocind epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nenon with adjectives, participles, &c, as, The meek'-eyed 
mom, Tear-droppiny April, The lauglUer-hving goddess. The 
de^iv-dropping morn. In world-rejeidng state it moves along, &c 

The judicioas appUcation <^ epUheto constitates one of the greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, especialij, the melodj of the 
Terse, and the ammatMHi of the style is, in great xneastue, dependent 
upon it 

figarative langnage (seepage 111) presents a wide and extensiTe field 
for the sapply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indnlged, 
by his peenliar license, in the formatioB of new and original ooapoond 
epithets. (See page \W.) 

Alliteration, alsoi (see ptuje 151) if npt profusely appUed, and ex- 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, when mtrodoced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good dceree to the 
beaaty and harmony of verse. The ft^Iowing couple^ from &^d8inith*s 
T>eserted Village, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

" The whfte-wcuhed vtaU^ the nusehr-AZficM floor. 
The varnished dock that dficXastTbehind the door.** 

[Se$ OBomatopaeitL\ 

JSxxanplc, 

The word cmger is suggested for the application of epithets, 

and the following terms will be fomid respectively applicable 

to it : 

Violent, impetaons, threatening^ menacing, unlddled, untamed, mis- 
takings boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, jMissionate, 
roaring, secret, waspish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflamin?, 
bloody, tylood-spilUng, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chm- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeftit chafing, foaming, hot-headed, heating, 
sparlUing, rnsh^ biHnd, beady, head-strong, disordered, stem^visaged, gidt^, 
flame-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, olustering, 
fierce,' cruel, truculent overseeing, frothy, implacable, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unruly, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying 
loy-killing, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal 
hellish, heaven-rejected. 

ExcanpU 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 

• 

Chrystal, gnshinc, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, parking, pearly, weep- 
ing, bubbling, gurgung, chiding, clear, grass-fringed, moss-fringed, pebUe- 
p&ved, verdant sacred grass-margined,' moss-maxgined, tridding, soft 
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dew-sprinkled, faat-flowing, delicate, delicknu, dean, straggling, dancmg 
vaulting, deep-embosomed, leaping, munnuring, mattering, whispering, 

{ prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, rising, sparic- 
ing, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless. inexbaostibleb 
never-decreasing, never-failing, heaven-bom, earth-born, doep-divulging. 
droughfr-dispclling, thirst-allaying, refreshing, Boal-refresiung, earth 
lefreshiug, laving, lavish, plant-noorishing. 

Examples far Practice. 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

Friend, mendship, love, joy, son^w, revenge, mirth, lostice, a forest, a 
wood, a mountain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bud, banquet, ad 
versit^, atfection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambition, angulali, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, cloud, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death, deceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, \log, dream, ef^le, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, natter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monardi, mist, mm- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebcluon, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skm, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, verse, vine, want, water, war, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth,.zeal. 
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Lyric poetry literally implies that kind of poetry which is 
written to accompany the lyre^ or other musical instrument 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

Example 1st, 

THE WINQED WOBSHIPPEBS. 
Addrtsf^d to two Swallows that fiew ittto CUureh during Divine Smvtm 

Gay, guiltless pair. 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have po need of prayer. 
Ye hav^ no sins to be foxgiven. 
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Why perch ye here, 
Where mortais to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God joa never could offend 1 

Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for jou, 
Blessed wanderers of tUe upper deep. 

To you 't is given 
To make sweet nature^s untaught lays } 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay. 
To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright cloud. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

*T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed. 
And nature's own great God adore. 



Sample 2d, 

LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BTBOH. 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly %vreathed with mine alone, 

That destiny^ relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight; 

By day that form their jov supplies. 
And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my brenrt; 

I would not hear a seraph choir. 
Unless that voice could join «the reft 
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There is a face wliofe blushes tell 

Affection*! tale upon the cheek ; 
Bat, pallid at one fond farewell. 

Proclaims more lore than words can 8|ieak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none had ever pressed before ; 
It Towed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine onl j, pressed it mote. 

There is a bosom,— all my own, — 

Hitth pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A mouth which smiles on me alcma, 

An eye whose tears with nine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose moronents thrill • 

In anison so closely sweet 1 
That, poise to pulse, responsiTe still, 

That both must heaTe,*- or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly ran. 
That when they part — they part !— ah, no 1 

They cannot part,-— those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem Ijric compositions is the Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, aad is generallj translated 
a Monffy but it is not a song, as we use the term in our Ian* 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts oi the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime* Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hymtu^ from a Greek word kymneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to tl^ose sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
word psallo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and w&s 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c,, or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, and 
^e ^ Ode on the Passions,'* by CbUins. 
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A. Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran* 
B&ction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
'written in easy and uniform verse, so that it may easily be 
Bung by those who have little acquaintance with music. 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the fit^t consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called qtuUrcdns; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
JBut these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal .idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the different strophesy 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

Example of the Sonnet* 

SOKKET TO ON© BELOTED. 

Beep in my heart thj cherished secret lies 

Beep as a pearl on ocean^s soundless floor, 

Where the bold diver never can explore 
The realms o*cr which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e*en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illumines the nnciutained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Bepose in me thy besirt^ most sacred trusty 

And nothing shall betray H; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secrot rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 
Than any lustre of sun,- moon, or star* 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed whh reeita- 
tivos and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 
A Caiuonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

Exmnple, 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

Bladt eyea most dazzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evenmg fall; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 



* In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts is called a i>iMl, 
if in three parts, a 7Vm», if in four, a Qttart4sttey &o. 
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The black bespeaks a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That bams and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features'best disclose; 
Jn blue may feelings all repose. 
Then let each ceign without control, 
The black all mimo, — the blue all soul! 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are frequently in verse) are compositioiiBy 
in 'which the sul^ect must be a word of two syllables, each 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be oon- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

Example of the MadrigaL 
TO A LADT OF TUB commr or lakcastes, wrm a white sosc 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear: 
'T will blush to find itself less white, 

And torn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, mmdo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same Jtning. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, o^ which eight have one rhyme, and 
five anothex. It is elided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second atfd third, the beginning of the rondeau b 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness ui 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
rather than by smartness or repartee. 
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JBxample, 

ITSH OV ▲ OI.AM WITH ▲ DIAX OK1> PXKOIIi BOLOKaUTO TO XiOBV MAVBOVB. 

Accept a mirBde in place of wit;-— 

See two dull linee by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Impromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
one made at the mooienty or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the^bottom, ? 
make up a word or phrase, generallj a person's name, or a 
motto 

Example of the Acrostic, 

Friendshtpfliioa'rt false! I hate thj flattering sBiile I 

Retom to me those ^ears I spent in vain. 

In early yonth the victim of thy gnile, 

E ach joy took wing ne*er to retnrn again,— 

N e*er to retnm; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D uily the slow paced hoars now move along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I t^Ueved 

Her honeyed words, and h^urd her syren song. 

If e*er, as me, she Inre some yoaUi to stray, 

Perhi^ before too late, he '11 listen to my lay. 

An' Epitbalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise ct 
Che bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperi^.* 



LXXVin. 



PASTORAL Ain> ELEGIAC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recitecl, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a sin^ 
speaker. 
■ ■ ■ . - - — — ' ■ 

* The forty fifth Psalm is an epithalaminm to Christ and tha Ghnrdlb 

25 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Idyllium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The "word 
literally means a select ptece^ and the art of the poet liei 
in idecting the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELECT AND EriTAPH. 

An Elegy ia a poem or a song expressive of sorow and 
lamentation 

' An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and e^q^uressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the snbject of epitaphs, were orisinally pie 
sented by a young friend, as a college exercise. Tmy appear te oe so much 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

** * Nature and Katnre's Isws lay bid In night 
Ood said, Let >' ewton be I and aU was light ** 

** One conimon fault in epitaphs is their too great lenc^th. Kot being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse them, if they are l<M]g; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to ezamioe 
tiiose which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few Icmg ones. 
Every one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones oa which 
they are inscnbed, are, for the moet part, feebly exp r gssedj and hanfiy 
iecomj>ense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attraists notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in verv general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently given to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. Alter the death of an acquaintance, all our feeungs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; idl tiie animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man; and^ per 
haps, being in sonie de^e reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pnmoiuice undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely tmling the reader that we are all mortctl, and ends by commend 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

"* But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exajggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religiott. Every thing we see there, of oonrse, reminds us of death ; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if w« should behold anv record of viee. 
Bince everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
dttath, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
jaet (tf reflection ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mmd, as will Ited 
lo saljgioDs meditation, which always bos the effect of caUoir^ the passions, 
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ELEGY WEITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHUBCHYABD* 

The ciufew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea; 
The plooghman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landsa^ on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his dfonins flight, 

And drowsy tinklings loll the distant folds. 

Save that, from* yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, onr conquest over them, and the 'mtn 
quency of which is tm cause of most of oar transgressions. 

^ Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted id^ of the power of religioii, 

to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 

the force of ezamplefl. When a perswi has not been known to the world as 

a philosopher and a scholar^ or in any other way a distingiushed man, it is 

sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 

feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 

ings. This, Stewart says, may be efiected by the smoothness of the verse, 

and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 

peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical, composition. When, on 

the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 

his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a description or his discov^ 

ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fello^r 

creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

"• Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph oh a philosopher, we 

should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 

philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of th* gratitude 

which IS due to him, for the improvement he nas made in the condition of 

the human race by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope. 

conveys all this ; lor the observatioD, that * Nature and nature^s laws lav bid 

in niffht,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 

beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 

with the word 'night;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 

made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 

one that certainly describes an exalted genius. I do not think, that the 

epitaph redounds much to the honor of rope, except for the felicity of the 

ejspression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 

judging of this couplet, consider it alone, Tor, united with the rest of the 

epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 

praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 

Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomo, and therefore 

we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the cpn- 

cuieness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compRnsat« 

and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a jmtaod exact 

idea o( Newtenw'* 
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Beneath those nigged elms, that yew-tree*s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moolderiiig heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell for evQ^ laid, 

The rdde forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezj call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-boilt 8hed» 

The cock's shrill Clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shUl rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom, 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care j 

No diildren run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or dunb his kne^es the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath then: sturdy stroika. 

Let not Ambition mock their usefol toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour; — 

The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, v 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted „ 
The pealing anthem swells the note of priUse. \ 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call t^e fleeting breath % 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent d^st^ 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of dteth f 

Peibaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Huids, that the rod of empire misht have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre': 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Eich with £e spoils of time, did ne'er unroll i 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomcd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
' And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some Tillage Hampdei^ that, with daandefls lureMti 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mate, inglorious Milton here may rest ; ^ 

Some Cromwell, gailUess of his country's 4dood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor chrcamscribed alone, 
Their growing yirtues, but their cximes oonflncd ^ 

Forbade to wade throueh slaughter to a throne. 
And shut th<» gates <n mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs <^ conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor oi their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
YHth uncouth rhymes and shapeless sadpture decked^ 

ImpkMnes the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelled by the unlettered 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That U»Qh the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetful^ss a prey^.. 

This plei^ing, anxious dqj 
Left the warm pis^oncts of l 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eve requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Somt kindred spirit shall mquire thy fate, 

Haplv, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

''Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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• " Thefe, at the fbot of yonder nodding beeeh. 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high« 
His listless length at noontide wooM he stretch, 
And pore npon the brook that babbles by. 

St 

** Hard bj jpn wood, now smiling, as in scon, 
Mattering his wayward fancies,.he wonld rore ; 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed with billets lots. 

** One mom I missed him on the aecttstCHned hiUI, 
Along the heath, and near bis fiiTorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

* The ne^t with dirges doe, in ssid anray, 

Slow throngh the chnrch-way path we saw him 

Apprpach and read, (for thoa canst read,) the lar, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.* 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A yonth, to fortune and tofame unknown: 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

La^ was4iis bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heayen did a recompense as largely send: — 
Hegame to misery all he had, —a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven *- *t was all he wished ^^a friend 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in tremblins hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



t 
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OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three foUowii^ 
(•'visions, namely : 

1. Tales and R(»aaiices. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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• 3. Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is toldy and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 

A Romance is a tale >pf interesting, or wonderful adven« 
turcs ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Tix>ubadours, (that is, inventors^ or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Tronbadoars related principallj to the militarj 
achieyements of the crusading knights, their gallantiT, and fidelity 
They were delivered in a corrupted Latin dialect, called Provencal, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, and Bomcmaa^ or Bomish, by die 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Romance. S^me of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
prose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new,) are the adventures of imaginaij 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also m /7iv«e. Whenever a power is introduced sup^or to 
Siat of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ** The Epicurean,*' by 
Moore, is an example of this lund,*^ which, although in the rorm of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressed in the most glow- 
in^colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatevet it may be, to accom-' 
plish what mere human agency cannot effect, is called the moMnaif of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to whieh every 
separate actor and action must be subservient The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodes, and should 
not be extended to ajgreat length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the ^'Biad," and "Odyssev,'* 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the *^^neid,'* of Viigil, (translated by 
Dryden,) the " Fharsalia,*' of Xucan, (translated by Bowe,) and the ^ Piar- 
ad^ Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
anynatioa can boast of more than one. 

The word qnc HteraHy means nothing more than a tale. It is, how* 
evei; a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 

* See the piece entitled " The, Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, page 
133, Qoder the head of Allegory. 
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eilled heme vene, Epopea, or Epopceia, is merely & kamed bum fa 
opic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so compreflsed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to be 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, maj be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our ejes. Everj actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every acti<m is 
literally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands unrivalled, among Cnglisb 
vuUhorB, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superiir. 

In tne construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics^ 
the principal of which relate to the three Unities^ as they are called, ol 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single ol^ect 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action b allowable 
unless it tend to advance the promment purpose. Unity of time requires^ 
that4ha events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the conHnement of the action* 
represented within narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
criticism is termed poeticcu Justice ; by which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an historical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of desicn, and compare every portion of the eomposition, as haimo 
nizing with the whole. 

Dnunatic compositions are of , two kinds. Tragedy and Comedj. 
Tragedy is des^fned to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected tale. Tlio 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, ^tbftt of com^- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
ttajgedy that we chiefly looK for poetical embellishment, and it is thcro 
only that we look for the sublime. Accorduigly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly thp discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and Is restrained by nti 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object Uui 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of ita 
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fbrinsy such <is personal satire, occasional grossness, and yuIi 
gaidtj, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobati<m, that 
the very* name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things 6f real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

* As « happy- iUastration of burlesque writing in several different styles, 
the folic wii^^ are presented from Bentley*s M^eUany, with the &cetioiu 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

^ But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or other, constantly called upon to ^^rite Terses. Now, 
many of these, when suddenly reenired to make a song to a given tune, to 
MritM>l6 a cLoms for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on tk » 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot « 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this want being a jusfc 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, althgugh a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he who cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creatu.'e. BuIl to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, wnico 
every child knows from its picture in the books on natunu his^ny, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show om 
readers how artistically we can manage it in aU sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. ' Our Rees * tells us 
^at tlie Latin name for the bird is * Didus,' that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts-; * while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Capuchon ; ' and the 'Portuguese, * Dodo.* Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now suppoeed to be 
extinct 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne*er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it ' Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a * Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dutch might bo content with making wnj names like these 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled rortugnese ; 
fle proclaimed the bird a * Dodo.' * Dodo * now each infant cries. 
Pecumts, they may eall it * Didus ; ' but such pedants we despise. 

'T was a migfatv bird; those short, strong legs were never known to fail. 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking of that little tail ; 
And hh beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Tliick and ugly was his body, — auch a form as made one kx>k. 
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Didaotio poetry is thait which is written professedly lor ths 
purpose of instruction. Descriptiye poetry merely describei 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetrj sjonld be replete with ornament, especially, when it 
can be done, mih figaratiTe language. This rale should be preaciDed n 
order to keep np Uie interest in the subject, which is nsoaUy dry* Kol 
even the epic demands snch glowing and picturesque ^ithets, sacfa dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and aignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic; for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to presenre it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, tftai the 
two kinds can rarelj be found asunder, and we give a poem tliis or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the stnrdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aeo those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, perchance, his bones we fina, oh, let us gently turn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

n. Thb MKi«AifCHOLr Sentimental. — We need onlj reoofieet, thai 
when the dodo Uved, somebody else iived« who is not living now, and we 
have our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodoes feet 

His native island pressed. 
How many a warm neart beat 

Within a livine breast^ 
Which now can beat no more, 

But crumbles into dust, 
And finds its turn is o*er. 

As all things earthly must ! 

He *s dead that namM the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese; 
Who weeps not, havins heard 

Of changes such as Uiese ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo *s gone beside ; * 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride t 

III. iMPBOMPTtT^r a lady^s album. 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hc4d. 
If ))veiy things no power fh>m earth can sever, 
Ce .ia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

rV Bacchanalian, with ftiU chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n*t live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ?" 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains. 
For, though be is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 
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As examples of didACtic poetry, &e stadent is referred^ to Pope's 
•* Moral Essays j " and, for instances of descriptiye poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's ** L* Allegro," and " II Penseroso," and to Thom-^ 
son's "' Seasons." 

Among the examples i>f didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasnres of the 
Ima^nation," and Young's " Night Thoughts," should not be toi^tten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of anV other specimen of blank yerse 
ia the language. Of Young's "Night Thoughts" it may be said, al- 
though it has been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a concentradon of thought, su6h a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant corruscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime, t. 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be . mentioned, which are called the Sentimental. ** The 
Pleasures oi Memory," by Rogers, ^ The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. " The Deserted Village," and " The Traveller," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class,' and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed Irom the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of Engfish Composition he is largely indebted, here as else-' 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day. 
He delighted, as we do, to mcnsten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

V. The Bemom STRATI VB, addressed to those who do «iot believe there 
ever was a dodo. 

What ! disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard ! 
Deprive the face of nature , 

Of such a wondrous bird! 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw it in my " Goldsmith," 
• My heart beat hig^ with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought m« home a "• Goldsmith, 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then doni; deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heart. 



t* 
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Satires*^are discourses or poems in wluch wickedness and 
follj are exposed with severitj, or held up to ridicule. Tbej 
differ from Lampoont and Pasquinades, in being ^fenerdt 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expreasins 
contempt or scorn. 

• 

Satires are nstially included under the head of didactic poems, bat 
f Teiy class of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the dass, 
the crime, or the folly, which is the pnq>er object of attack, and not the 
indiWdnal. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse aad vituperation, rather than with proof or argument. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentioQS, instructive remark, usually in prose, but rarel/ ia 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mtsdiief.'* 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



** For different styles with different subjects sort, > 
As different garbs with country town and oonrt" 

An the Introductivm.to this volume, it was stated tbat the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Aigumenta* 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division era- 
braces suclfwritings as are calculated to afiect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intention of affecting the judgment These different diyisiona 
o£ composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas iii vanous wajs, thus 
lajing the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Various terms ar6 applied to style to express its character, as a harsh 
.yle, a dry style, a tumid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
iAconic or a verbose style, a flowring style, a lofty style, an elegant styl^ 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &c. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fuse and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, l^e plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are^not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the terms barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, ji^iomatic, 
easy and animated, &c., in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character of style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree oi ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the oleamess, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is exjiressed. Diy, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the denee of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressea by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise * writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in avariety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea or his meaning — his words ar» 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are#srague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning wiU be laint 
and confused. 

* Under the head of Conclsencas In style may be noticed what is called the Lac&itit 
StpU^ from the inhabitants of Laconia. who were remarkable for using fisw words. As 
an instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men. was opposed 
by Lconlaas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
^' Come and take them." 

Another instance of the same is afforded In the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
ITr. Strahan, which is in these words : 

" Philadelphia, July 5th, 1775. 
"Mr. fitrehan, 

"Tou are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority* 
which has condenmed my native country to destruction. 

** You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their Inhabitants. 

** Look at your hands, — they arc stained with the blood of your relations and youi 
IcflHaintanccs. 

^^ You and I wei» long ftleoda ; you are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

*» Vfeqjainin FranUin» *' 
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A dry wnter iiMf no omwnent of anj kind, and, oontent with. 
nnderstood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A i>laia writer emplo3r8 very little ornament ; he observes ^mpkiwuty^ 
propriety, purity^ and preoision in his language, but attempts none of turn 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plaia 
writer goes not in pursuit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the didce of his words, and the gnoefU 
eoUocation of thdm. His sentences are free from the encumbranoes o€ 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bald 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished period^ 
0guratiTe language, narmonioug expressions, and a great degree of purity 
ai the choice of ms words, all cinracterised by perspicuity and propriety. 
Qe is one, in short, who oelights the ftnc^ and tdie ear, while he infonns 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterised by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity ^ i^*mf^%. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of ^ua. ; ho 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subject i he has no 
marks of art in his ^pressions, and although he may be characteruBed by 
great richness both of langaa^ and imagination, he appears to write in that 
way not l^anse he had studied it, but because it is the mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his wiKde 
manner is charactericed by singularity rather thtm by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions'^ is characteriatd by ea»> 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas deariy and folly be- 
fore us. 4f * 

The blowing directions are given by Dr. Blahr for attafaung a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write w speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of oomposfng is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hastjr haoit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought 'to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is pecnliariy 
requisite. Hence a just taste will beVormed, and a copious fund of wordu 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, peniaps, will be found more use> 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than tr^slatmg some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wifl show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of enression which ii 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most b€»utiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any anthor 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They who copy an author closehr, commonly o<^y 
his faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last })etray the poverty of our genius. 



* The stndent who woofd see the snbject of style treated with great clearness and 
beaaty, will flir^ .t treated with much elegance and abUlty in ** JTewmmm'i RketoricJt.** 
fm rtmvkn on virscity of style are particulariy recommended to the carefu sta<y 
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Fifthly, always adapt your * style to the subject, and likewise to jbft 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a elear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep tliis steadily in view, and. adapt our style to it.'t 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
Higher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer^ 
crhQ looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief streaa 
upon his matter, and employs n4>t such orsamentft (^ style as are manly 
not foppish. 
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DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COK« 
RBCTINa THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Bead over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 

ore correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 

properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 

with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 

between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 

end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 

another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 

that the- letters of fke sarne syllaMe must all be taritten in the 

same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 

you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 

else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 

with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 

with their nominatives ; 7. whether you ciui get rid of some 

of the ^^ands'^ in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 

down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 

not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The cbange of persons tn these roles, If not obsolately Ciiilty,' is ceriafnly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's fthetorlck. 

t Two of the greatest faults that ciln be eommittedin vrriting eonsist in degrading 
a subject naturallv elevated, by lovr expressions ; — and the expressing a mean ox 
trlTlal idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Ba(ko$ ; — and the Utter 
Bonbtut. * 

The stndent who wishes for specimens of the rarfous kinds of style men 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under theii' appropriat« 
aeade, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared bv Mrs. L. C. Tuthill 
and pnnted and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ** The YoangLadiea 
Reader." It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but hf 
Ands it neoesaaiy to nserve the space which they would oceopy for other mattei 
which be deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason 
he has omitted tho specimens which he intended to present in the respeettwa depart 
9ienttl}f Narrative, Descriptive, DidaeUe, Pathetic, and Aigumentattve writing. 
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wtether joa have introduced all^ the words necessarv- for the 
full expression of your Heas ;. 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in anj sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a taiitology (See Liesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your kyig 
sentences into shorter oAes, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Les^n XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may hot be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

ThefoUcywing rides must also he observed, 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and numbers (except in 
dateft) mast be expressed in words, not in fignres. 

2. In aU cases, exceptinjp^ where despatch is absolutely necessary, fte 
character &, and others of a similar nature, must not m used, bat the 
whole word must be written out. 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for a// the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by placipg one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen most always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and shmdd 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand (^ 
the line, but a little towards the right. Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may c^ten be supplied br 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercise* 

of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 808.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 803), length, style, &c ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forma 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whol« 
elass, 9xA those words which are frequency miaspdt should 
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be I'ecbrded in a book kept ibr that purpofley and occauouallj 
spelt on the slate bj the class. * 

4. Keep a book in which the student maj have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are' of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re* 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent- effect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6^ Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than % 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand^ with care, and 'without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re->* 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
ixecution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compoMtions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page, blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu-;^ 
dent's own idea which ought to be ^ taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the clasd 
—that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
Bpicaously on the back of the exercise. The writing shoqld 

26* 
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De plain and withont omament, so that, no room being left fot 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student niaj 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances* It is also re*oommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especiallj in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily ioJUl apage^ and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first l^pear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
^nt's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the^ student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him iJtogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reastm, the teacher should shbw the student 
where he has erred; either in the thought, the' structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire ncTw cast to the thought and expression will leadhim 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking Which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance oi 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
deHcaey ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be requi^ to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, 'the teacher may, with adTantace, oectr 
lionally prosont to the student a piece selected rrom some jroocTwritMr: 
reqniring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This aoalTiif 
riioald comprehend the following operations : 

Pvaing. 

F onctuation. 
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The preceding exorcise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
ui conformity with the snggestions just made, the student's compositionf 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a ciass of very yonng stndents 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 
. Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectlv written, it will l^ suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in me following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a smaU letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered,they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in whidi they are to be read. 



Transposition. ^ 

Synonymes, ccdlected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

Variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
fh>m Latin to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech aoalvzed. 

Students of higher g^ «de may also be exercised in the Ijogical Analy»%» 
of the same subject, n ticmg me subject with its scope, topics, method 
and lastly in a Critieal Analysis, relating to the choice of words. 

Structure of the sentences. ] 

Of these he will give the general eharao* 
ter, with a paroeular waaaiyi^ 



Style. 

£lo<iaence. 

Ideas. 

ErroTS. 

Boantiea. 
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• Lxxxn. 

HABKS USED BT PBINTEB6 IN THE COSBBCTIOK Of 

PBOOF>SHEET& 

Many mistakes in piintiiig may be ayoided, when the printer and the 
writer clearly anderatand one another. It is diongbt it wiU be useful te 
present in tins vohime a view of the manner in which ptw^^-thieeU are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a spedmen of a proof-sheet, with •die ooxrec- 
tions npon it A little attention will readily enable the student to ander- 
stand the object of the various marks whidi it contains, particularly if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repie- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the mamn, as in No. 1. The correction ii made 
m tne same manner when it is desired to subetitnte one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word te be' supplied is vnritten in the margin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side margin, it is customarv to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or for the insertion or the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
(rawn from the one to the otner ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word ddt 
Cexpunge) is written against it in the marein ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam* 
pies marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked fh the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling paren&eses placed horiaontally, one 
atrnve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
t word improperly separated, only om is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is "desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
d) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
^n opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked toother, and the words "" no break written oppo* 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. * . 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwarU 
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' ck Thoitgh a Y^^ety of opinions exists as to 

the individual bj'^^^om the art of printing was ^^ 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoefier to be the perscm s<^^^ 
who invented cast metal types, having leam^ 
^9 the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the Gut-v 
5 ^ tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
Q ,^ the first whoengraved on copper plates. The yy 



following testimony is preseved in the fiunily, ^ 



/ 



g by Ja Fred. Faustns of Asdieffenburg : 

»^ T" Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivingCpcg^ 

ii ^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 

*^tv. \ desirous [ardently^ to improve the art^ found 

out (by the good providence of Grod) the 

method of cutting (inMc n di) the characters^ ^tc^^ 

^ in a mo^m;, that the letters might easily be 

'/singly costal instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^ej/ 
**T vately cut matrices for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
'vtliat he promised Meter to give him his only i*f . 
.^sxighter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 

» ,w h^c^ fa^ soQP ^^ performed.^ . ^ ^ 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before ^^^tn 
with wooden ones, the metal being too sofl 3 a p 
to support the force of the im'^pression : but 2a ^ 
this defect was" soon remedied, by mixing 

8 9 1 19 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently ^v. 
•© hardened it|," 

and wkuu de JLow^ lli* nuaiMk, JU CettcU SMt fum 
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thouffht best ta retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the mrcMil sut Qsti 
Btana)> written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctoation markis are ▼ariously indicated ; — the oamma Ji 
lemioOlon are noted in the margin, with a perpendicular line on t 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle cU^vm rou 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is piao 
between two convergent marks like the letter V, as in N^o. 11 ; the o(N 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, aa 
the rcfcronco marks, in the same ipanner as the apostrophe ; the hjpfaei 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the aame a 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn benead 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines; Italic by a single line; witl 
the words Cap.^ S. Cap^^ and ItaL written in the margin. When a word 
is improperly italicisea, it should be underscored, and liom. -written afipaiosi 
it in the margin. Examples, illustrative of all these cases, will beioond 
under Na 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maiginj 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke oi the pen drawn nndec i^ and 
n cross in the mamn. 

When a letter m>A a wrong fonl^ that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be notpd by passing the pen through it, 
and writing wf. in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space wMch requires to be depressed is to be marked in the mai^gin, 
by a perpendicular Ihie between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are given to the various sizes of types, of which the 
following are most used in book printing. 

Pica. * Abcdefghijklmnopqrsta V wxyz. 

Small Picsu . Abcdefghijklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefgnijklmnopqrstuvwzys. 

Minion. Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstnvwxyz. 

Nonpareil. Abcdewhijklmnopqfstuvwxyz. 

Agate. AbcdeftrhHklmnopqntuTtratyi. 

TwL Abodefnuiklnmopqifftayinnrz. 

• iWMiiwiii. iiwii^ii5[iiriiwi|Mii ■ill ■ I J I 

As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for eveiy 
hundred of the letter o^ there are two hundred of the letter x^ four hundred 
of ^, eieht hundred oT^, fifteen hundred of «, four thousand each of », n, o, 
and «, tour thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand fiyehnndred 
of /, and six thousand of the letter e. 

. * The next two sizes of typo lai^r than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and all lareer than these, Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Fiiteen Line Pica, &c., according as they exceed the Pica in size. 
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Xq *iCjiBxlI^"™V siq* JO spuuoq aq; qx^)I^ pauuoj *aa;;xiiiaioo axqxs io •i;axoos qou«jff iCuy 'g * 

uoi;adxa ub xiiwi pannx;tioa aq xP^s aa;;xiiitao3 pire siaoi^o otcres aq; *Siix;aein xBntnxB n« jo xji 
-OS aq; pxnoqs 'aoBxd ai[B; xi^qs aa;;xuimoo puB siaaiggo Jo nox;aaxa Man b naqAi piZB '(iC;axaog 
aq; o; paqsxnjnj aq xx^qs v{p\\{M. jo itdoa b) aa;;xminoo aq; Sq. pa;iie8ajid aq XToqs sduiop J}aq; jo 
XXTiJ « uaqAL 'jBa^ qaaa jo — — — — . no X;a{oog aq; jo Siii;aaai xuauaS « aq xi'H" ^aaqx -g •, 

*nox;Bnop 
SB ;Bq; pm '8?(ooq jo ;vdxnXBd aq; loj x^anJSxsap uox^zod aq; o; «b ;nama;B;8 b q;xA *X;axoos 9najBj 
if[XBa*p9p<i«AAioj ajB spnnj xx^ )vq; pm i iioi;BJ8aj[iiioa Ai9A9 \i\ SiyBVLUxn apBin an '^bal amos n] 
-oaxxoo ;Bq; aas o; t sjd;nqii;sxp x^oox ;ujoddB o; i pnBq no 8i[ooq jo i^x^dns pooS b daeii o; t ubu 
^Mt JO II^o Qo ao ';naaiuj[uorpB no ix^vonbaj^ ;aam o; aa;;xioinoo sxq; jo j£;np aq; aq xr>M* )I 'I 'J 

•8M.VJ-SI 

s;i ajxBtn pnB *uBnHtBqo ttm-o 8;x ;uioddB xx«tI« qojqM '(jainsBaJX pttB XiB;aj09g aq; Snipnxoni 
10) aAi; JO da;;{nroio3 aAx;naaz3 hb o; pa;8Tij[;izi aq xx^^s ^;axoog aq; jo inamaSBUBUi oqx '9 '<£ 

*;jodnix 8ax;x; aAx;oad8ai Jjaq; sb qona aq XX^^" 8di;np asoqM 'jojd 
puB '^iB;ajaas 'tnapxsaj j aaxA *;xiapi8aj[(| b jo ;8X8uoa ix^qs i;aiaos oq) Jo siaa^o eqx '9 ' 

*8pmx nJBxeioj nj piiB ii;up 
JO 9%XBd Jcaq;o nx a;tt;x;8ap aq; Snonre 8nox;nqxi;8XP px« o; *i;axaos ;najB({ aq; o; ixivnnizB laAo v 
XXBqs *8;{uixx um.o 8(i(;aiaog aq; nxq;xAL 8aiii;dxias oq^ Sn[;BxnaJX3 loj pa;nBM, ;on 'spanj xxy 'f '^' 

•8J 

siaqmam aq xx^qs 's;naniiBd ont ;b sjBxxop MpuMf lo *anix; 9U0 ;b sjBxxop tiaaiyy J}nx;iiqxj;noa osoq'* 
-9i m axqxa nouinioo b (8q;nom OAxa^; niq;xM aoj paxx«o JX) aAjaoai xi^qs aioni lo XBXIOP ®^o *^h 
-noa asoq; i iBdiC ano Joj sjiaqniani aq XX^H^ spnt^ 8;x o; nms Avn Sux;nqxi;noo suosjod xiy *£ 'ii 

'noxsjdA paAiaoajt Xx^onznioa aq;jo asoq; *q8xiSna nx *puB ,/jtiarauioo ao ejo 
-q;iM „ *8ajm;dxjas Xxoh sq* Jo noi;BxnoJiio aq; a;oniojid o; aq xt«qs iC;aioos a4i Jo ;oofqo eqx *5 "i* 

*i;axaos axqig nBafJOinv oq; o; An\]\ 
JO i(;oxaos ©XQIff ©I* paxx«o aq xx'^s itiejoog «iqx 'l aioiia 
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«Np««fc Lxxxm. 



TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

lonpqiK^' ^ book is Said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
'un*T!" ^"' ^^^^ leaves, or four pages. When the. sheet makes four 
g|N«9« leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
»<u T^ leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twentj- 
i^iiNF" ^^"^ P^'g^ Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 
ionn<A» terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
' for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; IBmo, 24s, 32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &C., leaves. 

The Title-page is the fivst page, containing the title ; and 
j^f<M}>* a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 



I OK 



mi 



j»uk Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
^xtrf f} 01* ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the tide-page of a 
'jtf»i book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, ^cc 

"^:' '^^^ Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
)^^m!'^ ever^ page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

"*'fiiop<^ When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
ogjaM ' space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
^^^1 ^^^ision'is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
Itt r^ books, newspapers, &c. 

vflij^ The KHtors A, B, C, &c, and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
^^.^ . of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
^^•jjiii * Iccting and folding the sheets. 

«u ^ . The catch-^ord is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
«»^ j P tlie right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the nexC, 
'^' y»*' in order to show that the pages succeed one another in propc»r 
->] ^ OA*der. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. ^ 



iMOT 



^jB,,.' The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments f»re 
^ i-if; those which have no corresponding words in the original /ie- 
!09J«»J brew oi Greek, but they were added by the tianslatoris to 
^ complete or explain the sense. 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUAHY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the tit- 
toes which distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUART NOTICE OF J>R« UATIGNON. 

The Kev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., 'v^ho died on the 19th (^ Septets 
ber. 181 8f was born in Paris, November lOtk, 1753. Devoted to letten 
ana religion from liis earliest youth, bis progress was rapid and his 

Eiety conspicuous. He attractcdf the notice of the learned faculty, as 
e passed torough the several grades of classical and theological studies ; 
ana, having taken the desreo of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest,, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 1782^ 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate In 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the gniiit tA 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants,' established him in independence, and took away all anxiety lor 
the future. But the wars of Providence arc inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. l*he revolntion, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with tlie blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat« 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to Englana, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to tlie United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at whicn place 
he arrived August 20th, 1702. 

The talents of Dr. ftlati^non were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understandmg, a rich and vigprous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, criticnl, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
iblly colored. Tlie futhers of the church, and the great divines of every 
were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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meiely pnictical ; it was the blended influence of thought, feeling, and . . 

tion. He had learned divinity a& a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it at 

a wonshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pajptor. His genius and his virtues 

'were understood ; for the wise bowed to his superior knowledge, and the 

humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbenevii^g and 

doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 

charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 

John the £vangehst His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 

^nd his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid ana 

scrupulous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to ot&srs. To youth, 

in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 

of penitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had gone up to the 

fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Han^. retrieved 

from folly and vice, can bear witness how deepl^y he was skilled in the 

science of parental government; that science so little understood, and, for 

want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 

soured by.jnistbrtunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 

ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in yean. 

The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 

gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
fe crash the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are eicpanded with purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, by snnering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish the diadem of tne saint is won. 

To him whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds,'and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at ever^ hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and tho high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
tiurified and elevated beini; dedicating His services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, bnt to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despainng soul in the agonies of 
diusolution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in the most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him stud^ the 
wauts and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was born and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and. was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling . in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumphj to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from tiieir professions. But n6 greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
tukttU tiian the fact, that, from lUl the bishops \tx prance at the commence- 
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ment of the revolution, amounting to one hundred and thirty-eigfat, bm 
thrfeo only w€re found wanting in integrity and good faith, whea they wen 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it could have been sup 
ported by religion onlj. - In passing such an ordeal, pride, fortitiide, phi 
losophy, and even inscMsibility would have failed. Toe whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom ot 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowled in terror, or fled in affri|2^ht ; bnt 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they could sufTer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native country, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in hor fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed (Hi his 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which contained 
much to aamire and imitate; and his gratitude kindled at the remembruice 
3f British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile naticn 
)f different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
sessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
Bock. The good people of New England were something more than sus- 
picious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicions of the Catholic 
aoctrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, haH been 
Dreaching against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
>f the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposea. It re- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely hovr to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion vronld 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sareasm and contempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, wotild have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud ; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerons, 
and so gentle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunnius to attack one armed m» 
strongly in honesty For four years he stistainea the weight of this cnarge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had suffered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits.and habits ; and,- in fact, they were as fap identified as two enti- 
uodied miUds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
Bge together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty vears ; and 
iJ^e young Elisha had received a dotible portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend und guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of. My father^ my father, the charwt ofhrad and tfie korsemen thereof. 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse bv the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the gcod and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his grave is not as among strangers, for it was wa 
tered by the tears of an afiectionate 'flock, and his memory is cherished by 
idl who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The wril;er of this brief notice otfers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
euage the wounds of grief before he, who loved him raost« and Jcnew him 
bes^ can attempt his cnitanh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any -unpression you 
may Lave received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries, 
-the infliience,- — the difficulties and advantages of the au* 
>r, — the style of his narrative, &c 

JSxample,* 

I have selected the Life of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, written bj himself, 
to a late period. The 4tyle of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the pecuhar characteriittic of &!1 nis writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (thongh the most elevated ranks 
inay.be benefited by his instructions,) accounts for his desire o( express 
ing himself in plain and simple langnage. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particuUu^ than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; observing, that ^ we ao not (Loess ibt 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, whidi his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging; but when they did offer, he nevet 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was fn;^l in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, Uiat he might gain time for nis studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
god was the grand aim of hih life. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
itove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of oir i:niversitiet 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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• Lxxxn. 

HABKS USED BY PBINTEBS IN THE COSBECTION Ul 

PROOF-SHEETS. 

Many mistakes in printing maj be aroided, when the printer and the 
writer clearljT nndentand one another. It is tbongbt it wiU be nsefvl to 
present in tms volume a view of the manner in which prw^-thusU are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with •die ooneo- 
tions npon it A little attention will readilj enable Ihe student to uider- 
stand tbe object of the variotis marks which it contains, partic^arij if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
eented in Ko. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn ihroagfa it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m the same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret ( A ) is put under itt 
place, and the letter or word te be* supplied is written in the maigin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too lone to admit of being written in the 
side maigin, it is customanr to indicate by a caret the pla^ of the omia 
sion, or for the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
(rawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word dde 
(expunge) is written against it in the mar^n ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is indicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked fh the maigfn opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together Dv two marks, resembling parenmeses placed horizontally, one 
alwve and the other beneath the Word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
t word improperly separated, only oiu is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is*desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(If) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar« 
pn opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked toother, and the words "■ no break'* written oppo- 
site in the maigin ; as in No. 18. * . 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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Thoitgh a v^rietj of opinions existls as to 
the individual bjTw^om the art of printing was ^q 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the perscms 
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who invented ccist metal types^ having leam^ 
^9 the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the 6ut-v 
^ Q tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
Q the first whoengraved on copper plates. The %/ 

Ibllovdng testimony is preseved in the iamilj, 

9^^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : 

locji" T" Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, pcrctivinggp^gou, 

11 ^ his master Fausts design, and b«ing himself 

^tv. f desirous l^ardently) to improve the art, found 

out (by the good providence of God) the 

method of cutting (inMtmdi) the characters^ ^te^/ 

^ in a matrixy that the letters might easily be 

'/singly «M*j; instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^ei/ 
^J vately cut matricu for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
"vtW ^® promised ijeter to give him his only Mf . 
slaughter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 

AM 

^}^ich he soon after p erformed :^ ^ tkMnt 

CBut there were^many difficulties at first 
with these lettersy as there had been before s<3{,j>,„ 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 <7. p 
to support the force of the im pression : but 2a ^ 
this defect was" soon remedied, by mixing 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently tv. 
•© hardened itj," 

(Hid ia>ft«iv fU Jt%M»%^ fu* moMtei tC« lettcU aokt pbom 
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thought best to. retBin it, it is dotted beneath, and the wohl stei (\ti it 
standi written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The ponctnation marks are variously indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin, with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a eLrde drawn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter V, as in No. 11 ; the note 
of admu'ation and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the refcronce marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hjphoi 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines; Italic by a single line; with 
the words Ox^., S. Cow., and ItaL written in the margin. When a word 
is improperly italiciseo, it should be underscored, and Itom, written against 
it in the margin. Examples, illustrative of all these cases, will be u>and 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigin^ 
drawn either horizontallv, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in tiie margin. 

When a letter wOk a wrong font, that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be notpd by passing the pen through it, 
and wnting wf, in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space which requires to be depressed is to be marked in the maz^gini 
by a perpendicular Ifaie between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are «ven to the variqus sizes of types, of whi<^ the 
following are most used m book printing. 

Pica.* AbcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxjraL 

Small Pica. . AbcdefghijklmDopqrstuywxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Boaigeois. Abcdefshijklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxys. 

Minion. Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstnvwxyz. 

Nonpareil. AbcdefsnijkliDnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Agate. AbodefjniHklmnopqntul^irxTi. 

FMiL Abc de^ghgldmnopqiyfa vwagrx. 

Ab it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of Uie letter o^ there are two hundred of the letter x, four hundxed 
of ^, eieht hundred ot ^, fifteen hundred of «, four thousand each of », «», o. 
and «, tour thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of t, and six thousand of the letter e, * 

. * The next two sizes of type larger than the above are celled EngUsh and 
Great Primer, and aH larger than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica^ Three 
Line Pica, Firteen Lme Pica, &c., according as they exoeed the Pica m size. 
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Lxxxni. 



TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A book is said to be in Folio wben one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the, sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24sy32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c, leaves. 

The Title-page is the fiFSt page, containing the title; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
evcr^ page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division* is called a column; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
^ books, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A, B, C, &c, and A2, AB, &c., at the bottom 
\ of the page, are «iarks for directing the book-binder in col- 
j Iccting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-word is the word at the" bottom of the page, on 
; t]ie right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the nexC, 
r' in order to show that the pages succeed one another in propox 
1* order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. t. 

..r. The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments we 
^ those which have no corresponding words in the original /le- 
'' brew oi Greek, but they were added by the tianslatoru to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUAKY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the vir- 
toes which distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUARY NOTICE OF J>R« UATI6N0N. 

The Rev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., n^ho died on the 19th of Septem 
ber. 181 Sf was born in Paris, November lOtk, 1753. Devoted to letteia 
ana religion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 

Siety conspicuous. He attmctodf the notice of the learned faculty, as 
e passed tlirough the several grades of classical and Uieological stacUes ; 
ana, having taken the demo of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest,, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 17S2, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed bis duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
«7?at credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant (rf 
an annuity from the king, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the wavs of Providence nrc inscrutaUe to the wisest and beat 
of the children of men. The revolntion, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with tlie blood of hoh' men, drove Dr. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to Englana, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at whicn place 
he arrived August 20ih, 179*2. 

The talents of Dr. Iklati^non were of the highest order. In him were 
nnited a sound understnndmg, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His leuming was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
ftlUy colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
•ft were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely tpeculative, nor 
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snetely pi-Kctical ; it was the blended influence of thought, feeling, and -. 
tioD. lie had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pa^ptor. His genius and his virtues 
were understood ; for the wise bowed to his superior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieviqg and 
donbtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and atfection of 
John the Evangelist His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 
%ind his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid ana 
scrupulous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otmrs. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of error; for he had gone up to the 




want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof <^ a great mind, not to be 
soured by.jnisfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 
ifnon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms <^ life had broken the heart of Uie man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
fife crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are expanded with purer be 
nevdenee, and warmed with brighter hopes, bv suffering, — knowing, that 
thronch tribulation and anguish the diadem of the saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despahnng soul in the agonies of 
diMoTution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners, Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was born and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and. was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling . in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infioel philosophy was npun 
thero, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph j to have 
canght them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But n6 greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
aokbd, liiau the fact that, from (Ul the bishops \t\ l^rance at the commence- 
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ment of the revolution, amoanting to one hundred and tliirty-eigfat, bm 
thrfeo only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they were 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it coula have been sa^ 
ported by religion only. - In passing such an ordeal, pride, fortitude, phi 
losophy, and even inseasibility would have failed. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom of 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in affrigiit ; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they cooid snffisr 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native conntr^r, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which contained 
much to aamire and imitate; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
of British ftiunificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
)f different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
sessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
8ock. The good people of New England were something more than sus- 
picious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicious of the Catholic 
aoctrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, haA been 
oreaching against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undeiinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish lejgends 
)f the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposed. It re- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion woold 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these dilfi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerous, 
and so gentle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed na 
strongly in honesty For four years he sustained the weight of this caargo 
alone, until Proviaence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by s3nnQpathy, (for he too had suffered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 

(mrsuits.and habits; and,- in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
>odied miiids could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty years; and 
the young Elisha ban received a dohble portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend und guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of, My father, my father, the chariot ofhrad and tJte horsemen thereof. 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long l>e 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse bv the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his grave is not as among strangers, for it was wa 
tered by the teai*s of an afiectionate 'flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice oilers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whoso character he venerated. Time must as 
euage the wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and J^new him 
best, can attempt his enitanh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

^^elect some biographical work ; state any -unpression you 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporariesy 
-the influence,- — the difficulties and advantages of the au" 
.r, — the style of his narrative, &c 

ExampU.* 

I have selected the liife of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 
to a late period. The 4tyie of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of &I1 nis writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may.be benefited by his instructions,) accounts for his desire of express 
ing himselif in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particuUu^, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; observing, that ^ we ao not di^ess fbt 
a private company as for a formal ball.** 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, whidi his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape onimprov^. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his wor^ that he might gain time for his studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees froni obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natn 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
Instre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
god was the grand aim of his li^e. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
itove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of o*ir universities 
t few years ago. 

27* 
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• Lxxxn. 

HABKS USED BY FBINTEB8 IN THE COKBfiOTIOK OM 

PBOOF-SHEBTS. 

Many mbtakes in printing may be avoided, when the pinter and Hit 
writer clearly underatand one another. It is thongbt it will be usefnl to 
present in tins volume a view of the manner in which prof^'-theets are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a ipodmen of a proof-sheet, with ^Che correc- 
tions npon It A little attention will readily enable the student to under- 
stand the object of the various marks which it contains, partic^lariy if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in Ko. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the mai^n, as in No. 1. The correction ii nuuie 
m tne same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word te be supplied is written in the maigin ; as in 
Kos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too lone to admit of being written in the 
side mamn, it is customary to indicate by a caret the pla^ of the onus 
sion, or ror the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
(rawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawine 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word dek 
Cexpunge) is written against it in the maii^n ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam> 
pies marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked fh the maigin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together Dv two mariu, resembling parentheses placed horixontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of tux> marks, as in the case of 
t word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is-desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(IT) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar* 
pn opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked together, and the words " no break* written oppo- 
%\*je in the margin ; as in No. 18. * . 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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s a, Thoitgh a v^ety of opinions existls as to 

the individual b^Twipm the art of printing was ^^ 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the perswisi^g^. 
who invented ccut metal ti/pes, having learn^ 
*$ the art oi-e^ cutting the letters from the Gut-^ 
s ^ tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
^ the first whoengraved on copper plates. The Yy 

Ibllowing testimony is preseved in the ^eunilj, 

9 by Ja Fred. Faustus of Asc^efienburg : 

»^ f*< Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivinggp<fa|w 

11 o^ his master Fauste design, and b«ing himself 

^^tt. ( desirous [ardently) to improve the art, found 

out (by the good providence of Grod) the 

method of cutting' (inddmdi) the characters^ *t«k/ 

^ in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 

V singly ca9t\x instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^ y^ 
**y vately cut matricu for the whole alphabet- 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
"ytW ^e promised jjeter to give him his only ^* 



/ 



8 



3 f. p 

ydaug*^t^r Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 



»a* / 



^ ^ich he soon after performed.^ . w)6uJi 

CBut there were. many difficulties at first 
with these kU&rg, as th^re had been before sgj^^t^ 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 .jj^.^ p 
to support the force of the im^pression : but 2a ^ 
this defect was" soon remedied, by mixing 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently t^ 
*© hardened itj," 

tkcM mcit'Uoe»i 
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thought best tot retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the woxd sUt (let it 
stand^ written in the margm ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctnation macrkis are Tariously indicated;'— the oomma and 
semioblon are noted in the margin, with a perpendicolar line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a eunde dnwn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 \ the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter V, as m No. 11 ; the note 
of admutition and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe; the hjphen 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines; Italic by a single line; with 
the words Ca-p^ S. Cav^ and ItaL written in the mar^n. When a word 
is improperly italiciseo, it should be underscored, and &>m. written ae[ainst 
it in the maigin. Examples, illustiative of all these cases, will befoond 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigin^ 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn nndec it^ and 
a cross in the margin. 

When a letter m>A a wrong font^ that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be notpd by passing the pen through it, 
and wnting wf. in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space which requires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin, 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the variqns sizes of types, of which the 
(Sallowing are most used m book printing. 

Pica * AbcdefgMjklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. . Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcde&hiiUmnopqrstaywxyz. 

Brevier. Alx^fgnijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstnvwxyz. 

NonpareiL Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Agate. 




As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of the letter^ there are two hundred of the letter re, four bundled 
of k, eight hundred of 6, fifteen hundred of «, four thousand each of », n, o. 
and 8, tour thousand two hundred and nfty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of ^ and six thousand of the letter «. 

. * The next two sizes of typo larger than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and all larger than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Fiiteen Lme Pxca, &c., according as they exoeed the Pica in aiae. 



s ^ 1 ^ 



isi^ 



a 









o 

CO 



g » P- 



I B-aW 

i o CH! ^ sr 

9 S-g^r« 



a:?? ^M 



list' 



MM 









■as 



.tfirf 



its^S 



Issj! 
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He bad said that it w(» every man*s duty to make the sphere of his moo- 
cent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he ml^fat 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefofv, ia 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, *' this advantiuo 
we gain," or " this satisfaction we enjo^," by means of the pleasures of the 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

** We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more condacivo 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by Mnt 
of thinking and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worked out by diiU df thinking^ is a phrase which borders^oo nearly on 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished compositioQ. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve' to clear and 
brighten the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
larly uissuades. him from knotty and subtile disouisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Where 
he particularly dissitades him front htotty and nUttUe disquisUtona^ oo^t 
to precede has not thougJU it improper to pre$eribey ^, 

'* I have in this paper, bv way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass th6 principal subject. Had the following inci- 
dental circumstances, by tmxy of introduction-'-iy several eoruideroHona—iu 
this paper — in the next paper^ heen placed in any other situation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present' 
eonstruction. 



LXXXVI^ 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Example. 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

IVianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Yenice, and 
('aij^htcr of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
i nT;y youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord- 
uji; ro'tlic custom of the country, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

Oppdsitc to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in- 1565, ]$iuni?a, having entered her twentieth vear, attracted, by 
the charms of her person, the attention of a young ^Florentine, by the 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A. \>ook is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 

but two leaves, or four pages. When the, sheet makes four 

leaves or eight pages, it is said to be iii Quarto form ; eight 

leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twentj- 

fbur pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 

terms are thus abbreviated : foL for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 

for octavo; 12mo for duodecimo ; l<8mo, 24s,. 32s, 64s, signify 

respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty* 

four, &c, leaves. 

The Title-page is the fiFSt page, containing the title *, and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

^ Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
I or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
I book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, ^c. 

^ The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
» every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

» When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 

i ' space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 

'^ division' is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 

d books, newspapers, &c. 

^ The liUtors A, B, C, &c, and A2, AB, &c., at the bottom 
\ , of the page, are «iarks for directing the book-binder in col- 
^f Iccting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
'^, ^ tlie right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the nexC, 
u' in order to show that the pages succeed one another in propc*^: 
-})H order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. ^ 

J,...' Tlie Italic woi-ds in the Old and New Testaments fire 
\-^- iViose which have no corresponding words in the original /ie- 
"^ brew oi Greek, but they were added by the tianslatorts to 
' ^ complete or explain the sense. 

^ 27 . • 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Netice is designed to commemorate the vir- 
toes which distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
"Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig* 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUARY NOTICE OP PR* MATIGNON. 
The Rev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19ih of Septem 




be passed tiirough the several grades of classical and theological studies ; 
ana, bavinc taken the de^ee of Bachelor of Divinityf he was ordained a 
Priest,, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 17S2, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant of 
an annuity from the king, Louis the Sixteenth, which was suilicient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the wavs of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. the revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with tlie blood of holv men, drove Dr. Mat« 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop CaiToll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at which place 
he arrived August 20th, 179*2. 

The talents of Dr. ^lati^non were of the highest order. In him were 
nnited a sound undcrstnndmg, a rich nnd vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
ftilly colored. The futhera of the church, and the great divines of every 
flft were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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sly pmctical ; it was the blended inflaence of thought, feeling, and ao- 
He had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it at 
srshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pojptor. His genius and his virtues 
e unaerstood ; for the wise bowed to nis superior knowledge, and the 
ible caught the spirit of his devotions, with the unbelieving and 
btful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
nned back the penitential wanderor with the kindness and affection of 
n the Evangelist His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 
. his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Rigid ana 
upulous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otners. To youth, 
u particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
)anitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had gone up to the 
ntains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
m foUv and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skUled in the 
ance of parental government ; that science so little understood, and, for 
nt of which^ so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to bo 
ired byjnisiortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 
ion, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
le storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its. wounds 
shed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
i crash the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
)nd ; but the great mind and contrite soul are expanded with purer be 
volence, and warmed with brighter hopes, by suffering, — knowing, that 
rouffh tribulation and anguish the diadem of the saint is won. 
To bim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
s seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
lings, it Is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
ith the visions of other worlds,'and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
irsning his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
>bleristhe course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ays of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
le Creator in the garden at ever^ hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
mself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ- 
ices of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
»ep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must ^ve angels pleasure, when they behold this 
urified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
le wise, bat to the humblest creatunis of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
ot seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
abitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
irinff the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies of 
iusolution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
itnants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
'hat patience, earnestness, constancy, and xmldness, he labored to make 
bem better. 

In manners, Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, {Mwsessing 
tiat kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
rants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
rith the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
ccomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
f refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and. was 
tatronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
ommon to see ecclesiastics mingling . in society with philosophers and 
ourtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
ives and conversation. The scmtinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
hem, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph^ to have 
laiight them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But n<S greiiter 
iroof of the soundness of their faitii, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
utkttd, liiaii the fact, that, from lUl the b|sbops in franco at the commeu ua- 
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KABKS USED BY PBINTEBS IN THE COSBECTIOK Ol 

PROOF-SHEETS. 

Manj mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the ^nter and the 
writer cleariy underatand one another. It is tiion^it it will be usefiol to 
present in tms vokune a view of the mann^ in which Tproof-Aeti* an 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, witii 'die ooireo- 
tions npon it A little attention will readily enable the student to nxider- 
stand the object of the various marks which it contains, partic^dariy if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in Ko. 2* 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the mar^n, as in No. 1. The correctioB is made 
m tne same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret ( A ) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word te be' supplied is written in the maigin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert ft 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side margin, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or for the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it wilh the caret by a line 
trawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawine 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word dSefe 
Cexpunge) is written against it in tiie maii^n ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is indicated as in the three exam- 
pies marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked fb the maigfn opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parenuieses placed horizontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the Word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
t word improperly separated, only ont, is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it isnlesired to make a new paragrapn, the appropriate character 
(If) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and al^ noted in the mar- 
C^n opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked toother, and the words " no hrtakr written oppo* 
si^^e in the maigin; as in No. 18. * . 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwaris 
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' n, Thoitgh a Y^ety of opinions exists as to 

the individual by'^wnpm the art of printing was ^q 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the Person a<^^^ 
who invented ca$t meted types, having leam^ 
^$ the art of -e^ cvUing the letters from the Gut^ 
5 ^ tembergs I, he is also supposed to have been 
Q the first whoengraved on copper plates. The yy 
'following testimony is preseved in the familj, ^ . 
9,^^^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : ^ 
»<![ T'^ Peter Sehoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivingfiP^gcu^ 
ii yfM his master Fausts design, and b«ing himself 
^tt. I desirous [ardently) to improve the art^ found 
out (by the good providence of Glod) the 
method of cutting* (inMcndi) the characters^ ^Ut/ 
^ in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 

V singly ca8t\i instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^e^ 
**J vately cut matrices for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
/vtta* ^® promised ijeter to give him his only ^f- 
/daug*^<^r Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 
^ ^ hich he soon after performed.^ . w Loft 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before 8<3J,^„ 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft ^ (r p 
to support the force of the im pression : but sa ^ 
this defect was" soon remedied, by mixing 

8 2 1 . , 12 L 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently tv. 
*© hardened it|,'* 

•Olid wtun, kt »&OM>«d lu« nuukUt l&e EetteU acut fk^m 



802 iuOB TQ toaLxsa- o<»cpaaiTioxr, 

A dry writer uses no ornament of may kind, and, eontent with heiatg 
•mderstood, alms not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A plain writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspiciiity, 
propriety, purity^ and precision in bis language, but attempts aone of tM 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plaia 
writer goes not in parsnit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the chigoe of hie words, and the gmoeftd 
collocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished period^ 
SguratiTe language, narmonioug expressions, and a great degree of purity 
a the choice of ma. words, all elttracterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
Qe is one, in riiort, who delights the fhac^ and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterised by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity a[ thooc^ 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of p^ ; ha 
makes' his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subiect ^ he has no 
marks of art in his ^pressions, and although he nmy be characterized by 
great richness both of language and imagination, he appears to write in that 
way not Ifecause he had studied it, but TOcause it is the mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterixed by singularity rather than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses stiong expressions-*- is characteriaed by con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully b(»- 
fore us. ♦ • 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attidmng a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on iriiich you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur 
tMr express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensaoly necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that wiU 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style win 
be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought ' to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiarlj 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be*formed, and a copious fund of wonu 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a pn9per style, than translating some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wiU show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally producea 
stiffness of expression. They who copy an author close^r, commonly copy 
his faults as well as bis beauties. It is much better to have sometmng of 
our own, though of mod^te beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last i>etray the poverty of our genius. 



* The stndent who wouTd see the snbfect of ityle treated with great clearneM snd 
beaoty, will ta* .t treated with much elegance and ability in ** Ifewman't ^ietoiiek.*' 
fBs fe»«rk« on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the carefu ttn^y 
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thly, always adapt your* style to the subject, and likewise to |Im 
;lty of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
lould previoasly fix iu our minds a elear Idea of the end aimed at ; 
this steadily in view, and. adapt our style to it.'t 
stly, let not attention to style engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
sr degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief ttresa 
. his matter, and employs ni)t such onamenta of style as are nuuniy 
bppish. 
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ElECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COK. 
tBCTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
»RESEkTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Read over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
3 correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
Dperiy used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
th the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
tween the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
id of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
lother part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
at the- letters of the same syllable must all he toritten in the 
vme Une) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
>u have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
se; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
ith their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
ith their nominatives ; 7. whether you ctui get rid of s<Hne 
r the '^ ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
own in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
ot be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The etenee of persons In these rules, if not absolately fkxMy; it certainly inele- 
ant. The language is literally taken from tlie abridgment of Dr. Blair's Hhetorick. 
t Two of the gteatcst faults that cAn be eommltted In writing consist in degrading 
I subject natarallv elevated, b v lovr expressions ; — and the expressing a mean oi 
rivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former Is called Bathos ; — and the lattey 
iombatt. • 

The student who wishes for specimens of the rarious kinds of style men 
loned abore, will find quite a collection of them arranged under theii' appropriate 
leads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared bv Mrs. L. C. Tuthill 
ind pnntfdand published by 8. Babcock, of New Haven, called ** The Young Ladies 
Reader." It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but he 
tskda it necessary to i€serve the space which they would occupy for other mattei 
wlUch he deems more Important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason 
he has omitted the speclmeBs which he Intended to proaent in the respeetlivia depart 
quents^f Ktrrattve, Descriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentatrre writing. 
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ner an author's attempt to illastrate anj point. It is eom- 
moilly applied to small detached pieces, which contain onlj 
the genei'al thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
afford room for amplification into details. Some suitliors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finislied en- 
deavours to elucidate a"^ doctrine.* 

A. Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn np 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; they are 
the crnde attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have l)cen published on every 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub> 
jerts, such as Fenelon'^s, Milton's, or Locke's " Treatise on Education," 
be Lolme's '* Treatise on the Ck>nstitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religions 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
■gainst the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
who has not talent Or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. ^ 

The Tract is formed for the political or religious partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The /Dissertation inters 
ests the disputant ( See Ditsertatiotiy page 334.) 



* See Locke's ** Essav on the Understanding," and Seattle's "Essay qd 
Truth." 

t Treatise and Tract have both the same derivation, fnmi the Lath trake 
to draw, manage . or handle, and its participle, traettu. 
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Mcamvle \$t of an Essay, 

LITERATURE. 

The developement of nJnd, the exertions of talent, the labors of mdns* 
try, are all snojects intimately interwoven with the morid character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a carious and interesting investiga* 
tion to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state cf nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence,* 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history of mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his oiganic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, ^des its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of genius struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of- literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man.* There is a sameness in savage life, whidi affords but litUe interest 
to speculation ; and confines the invest^tions of the i)hilosophAr and man 
of observation Mrithin narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitions chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no history of mtW, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention ot letters, 
preceded by the mystieism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, fron\the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The structures which his hands have reared, 
thongh still amenable to the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
j^, while no monument would exist of ms inunortal spirit; no recollec- 
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tion remiun of that which distinguishes him from the inferior order (/ 
beings. Age would succeed to age without witnessing any accessioo j 
the nelds of knowledge. Traditionary lore, like the rays of light, wodi 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generadai 
could not be cnrichQd by the acquisitions of its predecessor. But db 
invention of letters has established a chancery by which the aoqnisitian 
of onQ a<;e have been handed down as a rich mheritance to its snocessor; 
while the later age, like tlie posterity of an ancient family, lias revelled ii 
the riches entailed by its ano^tors. Such are the effects of Hteratar^ 
considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a widff 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interesting, because more important 
yiew to be taken of its influence, as it operates on ^the moral nature of 
mankind. In the oonstmction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of seuse^ 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to medianical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and odier inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But <Aey operate by instinct, — hi$ labors are the suggestions of 
necessity in conference wiui inventive powers ; and it is a ennous investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience tc^ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that Uie vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to me uncultivated states 
of society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitaqr examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such instances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded ; while 
in the impnoved form<< of life, in tliose ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has' dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and then: consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies or 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and eifect upon ttie human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society ; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and circum- 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustlcss as its objects are innamei> 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is s'lsceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to liis attention, or ii 
hlind to the importance aJid value of learning. 
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Example 2d of an Essay. 
The Pleasuix derived from the Fine Arts, by the Artist and Common Spectator. 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for tliey address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues or Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angela 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which ^xisty-perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet*s vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was^ obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sou^^ht for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from earu to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward sig^s is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering h^ro! Every 
touch adds something to 4he soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up. to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Raphael ; " I, too, am a painter.** 
Such was the enraptured feeling which won IcL otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rhyme: 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgai 
' sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed onljj^ta the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob," and ** Yankee Doodle," noi; would the admirer of"** Punchinello," 
or ** Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora" of Guido 1 How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely! and how animated, how en- 
rapture;, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them ! Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Raphael's "Incelidia 
del Boigo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, ra^ng, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is impossible. Apelles's critic was a competent jadga 
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of the representation of a sandal, and Moli^*s old woman, could dedk 
upon the nature of comic humor j but it is the artist and connoissear 
aloDe, who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, bw- 
diiication, and expression. 

The p^ltrait painter also claims onr attention and gratitude. Hie itht 
gircs to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed fneod; 
whose magic touch arrests Ijcauty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and tlie statesman ; tbs 
6)uUbreathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since h 
Jiarms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite vaiktj 
if color and expression ; but let not the " verba ardentia " of the poet be 
robbed of ^eir honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and t 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
word^ melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color fitka 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Sliall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No! 
Through the tear of sensibility we see his power j we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace obscurves: 

** Ingenaas dldlcisse fldeliter artes, 
EmoUit mores, nee sinit esse feros." 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generously cul- 
tivated, the ^nius of our soil might proudly ascend the, summit of'Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent; exhibitions 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit <^ emu- 
lation, from which the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let ns 
ifot suffer jthe artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow 
We <!annot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much maybe expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in ou^ city, may be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we lo<^ for such encouragement as ahall 
stimulue the young artist to immortalife his name, and shed a lustre on 
his country. 

Example 3d, 

The Sentiment of LoyaJtty, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a kinif. Hence, 
a lovi^l subject is on© who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of dnn^r 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his country. . 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze our various 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love is one o( 
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the most powerfal passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ;" it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bnmi 
with, an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on 
-ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The {•entimeiitof Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this lore ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters ofother 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since natui-e has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than himself ; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler desceut than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^^ood 
of succeeding generations; and, at the present day^ when we see a citizen 
devotinff himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
• which characterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his praise, we hail him as the defender of the Constittttion, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England^ recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei|^ had 
been slumbering, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on that occasion, there was something m the 
fact, that their future sovereign was a youthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual degree the hopes and S3rmpathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man^ a battle has been fongbt and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those wea|(, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. ^* It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taneht the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom-! '* 

But Uiough the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need onlv reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the oest aflections 
of the' heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impunity, it is rci^pected and honored by the old, and the stories of itt 
valor delight 'the young, and 

' " Though well held, to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly, yet he that can eudurs 
To follow .with allegilmce a fallen lord, 
Dotii conquer him, that did his master coiy^Mr.** 
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XC. 

COLLEGE POEBL 

Example. 
The Pleasures and Pains of the StudettL 

When envious time, with unrelenting hand, 
Dissolves the union of some little band, 
, A band connected by those hallowed ties, 
* That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting s^h, 
One moment waits, to view the years gone by; 
Memory still loves to hover o'er tlie place. 
And all our pleasures and our pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject or my song. 
Few are his pleasures, — vet those few are strong. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Not hurried transports felt but in their flight 
Uplike all else, the Student's joys endure^ 
Intense, expansive, ener^tic, pure ; 
Whether o er classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the Mantuan gpnore^— 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies, 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity,' 
His are the joys no stranger breast can {eel, 
No wit define, no utterance reveal 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft tilts the Student's eye, 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh. 
His is the task, the long, long task, t' explore 
Of every age the lumber and the lore- 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife. 
The thonsand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head 1 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth' without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend ? 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning small, 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, • 
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Where forms of spheres ** being given " en a plase. 

He most transform and bend within his Inrain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profoand. 

When some bright thought demands a period hNuid 

Pondering and polishing; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the angoish-bitten nail 1 

For see, produced 'mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence mnch like aa inverted one. 

Or should he try his tident at a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops — *->. 

£nough, no more unveil the cloister's grie( 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relidl 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toU, 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 
Have you not seen,— foigive the ignoble theme, -» 
The winged tenanto of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side. 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide % 
So the wise student ends his bus^ day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws hts cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblinffs of the modem muse. 
Ijdt me \mt paint nii& void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to pi^ his rapid eye along 
Glances and revels through the mag^fson^ ; 
Alternate swells his breast with hope and tear, 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now falls, the pitying tear 
Tet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm *, 
And should the happv student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliaht, or Ulumes the dark, 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admir% 
The critic's judgment, or the writer's firei 
And reading onen glances at that face, 
Where genUy beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail. 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
BoeB the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new. 
And virtue shares her retribution due, . 
Ha sees the grateful smiloj th' nplilMd eye, 

29 
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Thntd, needlt, kerdilef, dropt in ecitafj,— 
Sat, can one social plounre equal this 9 

X et f till even here imperfect is the blise. 
For ah I how oft mnst awkward learning jiM 
To graceful dnlness the unequal field 
Of gallantry 1 What ladj can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or the how demuoe f 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gala, 
Which melts before the flutter of a cane T 
Oi; of two cfaaraeters, which shall surpass, 
Wnere one consults his books, and one his glaasf 
Ye £ur, if aught these censures may apply, 
*Ti8 yours to efibct the surest remedy; 
Ke*er should a f<» the sacred bond remore 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian groTO. 
'T is yours to stren^en, polish, and secnie 
The lustre of the mmd's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends you heavenly ehfina% 
And envy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outm 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tynan dye. 

To count one pleasure mere, indulge mr m n s» ,— 
'T is friendship's self, — ^what cynic wUl renise 1 
O, I could tell how oft her joys we 've shared, 
When mutual cares those mutual ioys endeared. 
Bow arm in arm we Ve lingered throu^ the Yti$^ 
listening to many a time-beguiling tale* 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil, 
WeVe found repose amid one common smile. 
Yes, I could telW^ut O, the task how yain! 
*T would but increase our fast approaching paan ; 
The nain so thrilling to a studrars heart, 
Concaed in that talisman of woe, we part. 
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BISSfiBTATIQN. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to illiistrata 
a subject, and the term is properlj applied to perfonnanoefi 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principally employed oa disputed poinli 
of literature and science.* 



_• See Bentley's *< Dissertation upon the Ei^stles of Phalaris " sad De 
Ntt's ** Dissertations on the Xgyptians and Chinese.*' 
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Mxample^ 

Oa tAd CbuMf uMeh^ independent of their Mait^ have amtrikuUd ek 

wUe ihe ancient CbumctJ* 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literatore of tfa« 
world, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenuous supporters will not deny, 
but unwilling to incur the imputation which a declaimer against classical 
learning must deservedly hiuard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
■how some of the causes that havd united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which every oneprimarilv refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and isrnorant of the resources oi the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their wonu as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examimitipn of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have ooncnired in sentiments of gitttitnde and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaidng 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or cmly distinction. This was necessarily 
tiie case when littie other than classical learning existed ; and it lonop con- 
tinued, like the respect for hereditary succession, from tiie habit or pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, ami most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Besarded as having assisted the first literary ^orts 
of the m^ority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other hooka to tlie 
comprehension of the young, the classici have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the sdiolar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to foi*m and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible.^ They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations *, 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
i^ectingrecollections of the attention of instructors and kindness of pa* 
rents. Tlio«e whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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' ^^TBir^ acdect classics us elevaCed to > nmk in ibe literature of th* . 
^t^ld, to which their inlriosic excellence cannotjastifylhetrFtaim. Ad-' 
^mi^^ting (his poailjon, whicli their moat Btrenuong inp^rten will not dcnj, 
^mm^^ unwilling to incor the impntation which a declaimcr against claSBical 

^^^^ming must deservedly h^ord among its admirers. I shall attempt to 
^ ^ aw WHne of the causes that havi) oniled to prodnca this elevation. 

^ The BtandaJ^ to which eveiy ooeptimarily refen what he eiaminei, 
^ the measore of hie own power. That work is not admired which he 
^^Tinld eqnal or surpass. This Blaiidard, indeed, is soon extendod, and 
^^~^inilar effbns of genius of other ages are token into the compaiison. 
"'"^'he barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
*" ""iiade the elasBica appear lo ila rcBtorers in an nnnaturall j strong and 
'^ loizling ligtt. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
■ ■ ' ' ■ " ■■ of Uie 
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'e improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the 
:nt authors, lliej viewed tbeir works as (he eSbrla of transc^deot 
geaiiiB, which liad completely penetrated and exbaosttd the mines of na- 
tare, — ■ which none could ever after approach, and oniy the most exalted 
"'"minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
^-''treanirea [hey had disccvered, and burst forth into nnrestrained odmii^ 
*^ lion of authors from whom they bad learned to think and to speak. 
^* All who have since Justly appreciated the labors of these falhen tf 
•» modem lileiatore, have coDcutred itt aentJoienla of giwitnde and rever- 
^** enee to their instructon. 

*'• Foragreatpart of the time since the revival of letters, those irtioMmBd 

^4 at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establi^ llteir claim 

)* by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 

i^ tainad respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride at dis^vine 

learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition sf exceUing 

in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This -was iiiiBwiilj 

tJie case when little other than classical leaniing existed ; and it hms' am- 

IJnned, like the inspect for hereditary soccesaion, fnaa the Jialiit of aiy- 

ine Itonor to what onr predecessors deemed booof^ile. Wli^ jwQBdka 

weifllhnsstronfeinfavor of lliechie«ic8,few — ■ — '' 
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devoted />-the9e studies, and employed to point out their beauties, 
direct the yet unformed taste to their perception and just admiraiioii. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young i _ 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicic^r 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessaly. 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of^ 
and Home. The first battles it pictured to itself were fonght un<3eK- 
banners of a Grecian or Roman general. Whenevet*, m after lif< 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or tiie tumixlc 
war, presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were 
ferred to these exemplars, and the justice and elegance of descrip 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of va. ob 
^ect at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is coatenv 
plated. This (quality, common to every work of merit, must be partica 
iarly exhibited m those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently- inteilig^ble 
*/o interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insiit not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking tlie language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to i%verence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were -respected merely because they contained the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy ha^, indeed, taught other precepts ; bat to tiiose 
icnorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path ivhicb 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasantcr and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers- constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs ! 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophic 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitious men 
mav use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
'is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgipenc by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of ue days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these rdics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of the 
playful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sol^r reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of out 
inking race? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately wob 
by the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed 
Thoughts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
forcibte, and cUstinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an exodlenca 
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o^^ria^, in a degree, to external curcmnstiiices. In a language that his 
been so many centuries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since detenninately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusions to sublets foreign to the one in view. The application of eaak 
word appears stiikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, ana the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modem translation. They lose their simple energy of expreision, 
their innocence and delicacy of. sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of trivial objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction <^ modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and^vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spok^ 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
Btances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition .differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects.may.be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or thG 
labject to be elucidated. 

29* 
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Disquisitions mfty be etblcal, pollllcal, sdentiilc, or 
according to the nature o{ their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DlSQtJISITtOir. 

JEhcample. 
TkB arkt Ajiplictaitm of Moral Rda to the PnUaf ^ Stakm^ 



We all hold to tlft strict confinement of indiyidnals by^ tbe 
morality ; nations are but assemblages of indlTidiials ; wiiy, iheii, 
states lie exempt from these rules ? 

Otr rules of morality are laid down in th^ !Nfew Testameiit, as _ 
by Jesus Christ; he appears to have made no distinction bet^ireen^ 
considered as a single Mng, or regarded collectively, as exisChig in s 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in faror of the unii 
application of these prindples ; and it be^mes all, who dispute this 
sition, to take upon themselves the onm probandu Let tts spcaid s 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of the interest at 
Justifies t&em in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
mg of ambassadors^ letters, and man^ other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by dhicanery ? No ! in the language of a most eloquent writer, 
** personal and national morality, ^er one and the same, dictate the 8am« 
measures under the same circumstances.** 

Moreover^ tiie opponents say, that expediency requires the deoeptioo 
commonly practised in national affairs, and lau^ at the idea of an^ oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win 1 " but remember that derision ia 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled Deneath pretended expediency, as if shorv 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he ^ho 
holds eternity within his grasp ; let u^, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake o^ the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined w^th that of 
philosophy, no s^tem of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
afibrds the testimony of the most powetful princes, that its object was 
JQSt Having thus done awa^r with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the oenefits to be derived nom 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to tondi npon 
some of the most important, and point out their influence upon our con 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, "^ Bo unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you.*' If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing thehr subjects, or men of on» 
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i unittkMi risiiiff to crash those of an opposite, m cManee U ercij prind- 
pie implanted in the hanum breast 

Theine Is a spirit abroad in the land, whidi ironld fain do rifffat, bat 

overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do bot wait to see if their 

fellow-mctt fdlly comprehend themt or their object This is not the spirit 

of tniA morality, which makes its path aa clear as the perfect >day, and 

leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but abo to 

relieve, as £ur as possible, the situation of the poorer da^ws ; he would 

aecure th^r earthly happiness by the only sore means, firm and salutary 

I laws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, that his influeDoe 

\b something ; w4ien the wagoner applied his shoulder to the Uriieel, the 

J cart was dragged from the mliy slongh. Particularly in thb country, 

where tite poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it ttcces* 

sary for all to cooperate for the support of r^ht Tiews oi regard to the 

power of laws over the governed. We have mus briefly adverted ta di^ 

policy to be exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 

another point of view, the connexion existmg between difierent gOTera 

cnents. 

In the first place, nations ma^ be regarded as haying the same feelings 
towards one another with individaals. The diicanery and fraud, prao' 
tised by states to^nuds each other, has already been adTerted to; but 
«flter a consideration of the relation of state And subject, the matter is 
i^in fofced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuais; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarily given to anodier, would be ejected from the 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
so unsettled as the rules for the construction of treaties, and ^et the way 
seems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a pronuse between 
wo or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind In a body have no higher interests than they have as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral rules. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not suco^; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to oelieve perfect success would crown 
the effbrt; the old reasons are vain and futile; let something new be 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a b^Id daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wan will be abol- 
ished; in the beautiful language of the prophet, "Men will turn tfaehr 
swords into plonc^hatos and tl^ spears into pruning-hooks, and learn 
war no more.** These prindples, properly earned out, would dieck the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies wlueh 
commonly give rise to the wanton destruction of Goa*s creation; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, ** Devil with devil daamed firm 
concord holds; men only disapn^ee of creatures rationaL** 
The common origin of war is from the pretended or real iiAinflntnent of 
. a treaty. How can this be remedied % First, by bdng cuefol before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of jhe dise, 
when one has been broken. A mon^of sound oomUion sense, enided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that wffl ente«, 
ion Uie wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much 
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M he :«ii for hk conBtrTt regurdless of th« injories he 
Bach a man acts for a nadoo as he does for himself; he carries into ]nfr 
tice the precept, ** lore thy neighbor as thyself" Manjr -writere hm 
touched npon war, and much has been said, both for aod agamstit; 
those of the present day are, howerer, generally opposed ; and the Cofr 
gress of Nations, which, bat a few years since, was ridknled as sua emafr 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fahatics, is alrcaUy occapjring dv 
attention of the wisest legtsUtors thronghoot the world. 

What a biisflful stat« of things, when all nations shall be at peaoel 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest! 
This shall be the consequence, and not the cause of the universal nvread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly wkwcf- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be argeci, tlut tbcy 
would not yet be appreciated -, let as then hasten the period, aiid not rest 
in the work of well'doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brong^ht t» 
know tiietr God, and his law. Onward ! should then l>e the cary of ewy 
moral man : oar time of action here is but short at the most^'yet mach 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness withiii 
his'grwp, is too indolent to put forth his band for it ? No ! that man a 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who r^;axds 
not his oMuitry^ and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let ns^ then, se n nation, stand forward for the introduction o/ naaal 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The e?cpeiiinent 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring ti?.e dictates of conscience and our Ga4 ^ 
the praoepta of short-sight^ man. 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

. A Discassion is the treating of a l^ubject by argament, to 
elear it of difficulties, aod. to sep&ate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Disenssions are of sereral kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquia) 
and deliberative, according to Uie st^le in which they are written, or the 
oofasion for which they are prepared. 

Discossions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose; 
the cause of tmth seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, sl- 
ihcmgh Ae miiids of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen- 
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PHIL080FHICAL DI80X7SSION. 

JSxample, 

PAST I. 

On the Expediency of makifvf Authorship a PnfiMmom. ■ 

r 

In modern civilized commanities, a certain opinion or maxim is olten 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shrond of conceit and the gli^ 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of ^is description 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author ; 
a man whom few will qdl theur brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poorlj paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart: the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospecb ; the schoolmaster takes to* trade, and presently rolls by him in 
his coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is. turned away, and 
the fair hand ¥rithheld bv one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throughout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Stfll everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his supportjs thotight a visionary, or an idler. 
Tlie authors garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. 'llis poverty- is a kind 
ofgeneml butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me; let us, however, examine fairlv some ot the errors which have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who, tiaving neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel I To sndi, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acttf openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant Let such persons first comprehend the purpose or the 
author whom they censure ; let them learn, that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, -7 loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although tnis is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, bnt for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread ! 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, -^^1 expect neither profit 
nor ecneral fame by m^ writings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceedine 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiftd in all that meets and sur- 
roands me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his ** Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
ftockit 
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We of Asierica compUdn, that we hare no estal^hed UteratoFe ; aatf 
until more smone ne are wiUisg to derote themselves to the cause of fit 
erature, we most l)e content to rdftect the literarr splendor of Engbol ^. 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of tfai I 
fairest creatures of love, and poetir, and romance, belong to Amcsic^ I 
bat they are not Teiy nnmerons, ana, ten to one, oar poet or noYcUst, lib \ 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by nigAty a stocking mH At 
day^ poars forth his strain after completing the rontine of a ^eswlcr M 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the respecSiaible 
vitelly important cares of professional life, literature has a poor 
of encouraeement ; the philosopher's speculations, or die poet's »—«,«».., 
haying nothing to do wita the brief or the dissecting knife. 

" This is the language,** says the objector, ''of romantic f6llj\ we siasr 
live, so let us labor for ihe readiest recompense j intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure con&fort** Such an one, be it obsenred, mistflikes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he sedbr 
lomething infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith, was 
needy, and Chatterten was driyen to despair, and Otway died of starrm- 
tiou. But I do not believe that either would haye foregone one s^lkn^ 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain the wealth of the princes who n^lected him I A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time, — their n&emorials ar^ 
•* The Deserted Village,** and " Venice Preserved.** 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "" lovc^ia-a-cotti^ge " kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is aboye ordinaiy necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance, fiat I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in America. 
when a class of men whose wants are not extrayagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are unfairly an<f 
unprofitably employed, if tamed to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the cleigyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure bodi. 

Assuming, what we need not enlaige unon, the importaoce of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, wno are the supporters of that 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united tyiro or 
three occopationsj Goldsmith was a professional man at first, bnt his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an aa- 
thor I Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem itoay be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God*8 woifc 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exdusively to create ;— 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author lis no common 
work to perform ; he who would instruct others, must ontiringlv improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
•peculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor; the^ 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enlatged views or life, and illustrations of moral tmUi, mi^ 
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be a great re former. Vioe has hmg enongfa run liot ; let the aaflior, hw 
moulding passioii to hk will, make it of serrice to hia race ! Is he a phi» 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the fatare, are hit 
provinoe. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo* 
maa, and thenority of trath, wr^ him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion.- Sia taflaenee spreads light aboot liim ; his panuits soften hit 
nature ; he loves more h^urtilj what is lovelj, and is more ready to pitj 
what is finaiL The world says truly, he Is poor; but what is that ftoverQr 
which gives weaHh to one*s contemporaries, and. beqpieatha an iwheiitanee 
to posterily! 



PAST II. 

7%e ExpeeUeney of makutg Authtittkip a Bf^^embm 

Almost naiversal experience proves the pecaniaiT reward of literary 

labor to be but trifling. In the throng of anthers and men of genlos, we 

find only here and there a solitaiy instance of wetl-reqnited endeavors : 

aifd if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, tiiat the idea or 

an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 

it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 

liVs merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brought up, to prove 

the success which sometimes attends uterary pursuits ; but for every one 

that could be dted, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 

enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 

could marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov^ 

erty, and treated with indifference and n^lect; wiiose only recompense 

has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in aner times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors 6f the author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter* 
.ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldcmi 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making an- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the eratitude and faivor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what mmld be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what has bun the 
reqaitAl of his labors. It is unon facts alone, that we must ground our 
derision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 

Snences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exei^ 
ions of disappointed and ill-requited genius ? Ckmsider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts ai 
anthonhip are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; th« 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted; the world looki 
apon him with indifference; a rival regards him with contempt; and thi 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first U> 
erary offspring. If he acquiesces in the decision of his judflfcs, it is onlj 
eooKssing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that timi 
aloM can pronounce the true decision upon his writings, there is yet ni 
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TCoort hr him, if he ivonld oMaiB rappoct^^rom the prolesaoa wfaki k 
has chosen, bat to confonn his writing to the popoUir taste. IToHovifcM 
man to his closet, and witness the straggles of his mind, the contegk^ 
tween indinatioin and interest The one prompts him to follow his o«i 
genius j to utter the dictates of his own reelings, to be true to his on 
natore. The other stemlj reqniies him to bow to the critiGS, to jield i» 
the decision of the public, and in futore to lower faU aspiratioiisi. It k 
bere that we would most deprecate the evils of mtJkine aathoraliip a p»> 
(bssion; that we would warn the young aspiruuit for Uterarr distiocdB^ 
with means inadequate to his support, against trnstisg to the niicertsii 
reward of his exertions, unless he is willing to degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the" capricious and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of andior 
ship, be looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, tfae 
thoughts of his leisure moments mav'be given to the world, without Jw- 
ing fashioned and moulded by the opjinons of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it ntinst be at tht 
expense of his mterests, his only mewis of support He that does ^glit 
only from interested motives, cannoc rank among men of the h%lKst 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with « view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant g^u&rdian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

Nor is this all. When an author has resigned his right of self-^aidaooe^ 
and has taken up the trade of writing to suit the pubUc tasie ; whose dcsiie 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifestai itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, witk 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public euriosity 
for a moment, and then give wa? to works as worthless and sbort-Jived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, ^that authorship immoderately 
employed makes die head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences ; and tliat a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it oecnrs tc 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing ofSce, a compositor 1 " The cause of liters 
ature is the cause fk truth, and it would be as unnecessary as nnwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support ks iaterest» only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in « the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
*we need an order of men of lofty intellectual enduwment, an inte^ 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies Ibr its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar;" 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser 
vai\ts and dependents of tlie multitude, whom it is their great office te 
guide and direct, their power and their usefuhtess are at an end. The 
ifarine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once hi 
desecrated aad overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hrpornsy 
•ad emr. 
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■^. Example, 

A LITERAI^ DISCUSSION. 

[One side onlyj 

The Merits of the Sistones of Hume and Zingard, 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not so 
much to oe dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian. 
*'*' Nullias addictus mrare in verba magistri,*' should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the risht or wrong, he is to state ** the 
truth, the whole truth, and nouiing but toe truth." Yet there is no one 
yirho has ^til<r inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Party feehngs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for the measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writings the channel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in the breasts of Hampden and 
Sydney ; he conseanently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assei*tion of popular rights as an invasion of 
royal prerogative. 

r^either is Dr. Lingard free from blame ; indeed, we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 

f;reatly errwf, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the, 
iiith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence' 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumniesof her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub* 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charitj upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for writing his history, he has entirely failed of his object by 
graspinf at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
ezjwsed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth, although we cannot allow 
IQ historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he esp>nses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating, supports 
IhoffO measures, which every man*s eooscience must tell him Mmit of n« 

80 
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excuse, — when he defends thto eharacten of those men whom the voice of 
all ages since their own has condemned to infiuny, we must either doubt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men's 
consciences* It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the rope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of Us 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifference, if not of disparagement, of 
every distinguished protestant. While Cardinal Pole is th^^ subiect of the 
highest encomiums. Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
talents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonntf 
and Galrdiner, when scarcely the fires of Smithfield and the piles of Bidley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the fines, and Imprisonments, widen, under Elizabeth, were im 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her charactei 
with the blackest infAmy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
!5Inry Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only Kp6hgf 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard*8 ITistory, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing nanration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will bv no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and tlie constant prejudice against the Protestant faith, which prevaH 
through the whole work. It will never be a popular history; it may be 
read and admired at St Omer^s and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and m the hands or 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere woik 
of fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the livelin^s of romance ; it can neither instruct xsi like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts nv|srepresented. however they may be skilfolly 
adapted to our particular prejuaices, will always be lilro the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity^ or please us by the excellence otthe 
coloring, but can never inspire us with tnat interest ISiat tnith alone can. 
impart. 



Example. 

OF A DELIBEBATIVE DISCUSSION. 

PART I. 

*^MJbenl PrincipleB at afftctiwj (he StrengOi rf OovemmmUJ^ 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perrectly correct 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of.it, or rather, 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness, Nay^ I c<m< 
ceive such a mode of proceeaing fo be entirely incompatible wijth the 
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• ireug t h of eoYenim«ot. For, let xa simpose the existenee of saeh a stelt 

of things as nas jnst been alluded to. Let tut sappose a people laTolTed io 

n barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 

that they are mled with a despotism, compared with whioh the Ottoman 

despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, thi^ so kuiff as they 

can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and cUuKnese, so 

lonff vrill the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer §ot 

It, mat the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 

never rouse from this moral letharay ? Who is there that dares affirm that 

this Samson, though now blindec^ and shorn of his strengtli oppressed, 

mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 

tlie force of his enei^es, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 

devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 

house,— eet a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 

will your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 

thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 

their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in th«communitv those 

who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,) this very circum 

•tance, I say, would inevitably, though it ma^ be slowly, nuse in the minds 

of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 

their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to. begin to desire 

better things; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 

« full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 

they make an effort to possess themselves of the object of tlieir wishes. A 

spirit of insubontination has thus arisen ; and now tell me, student of his 

lory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illibem) 

principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty 'assurance of their 

own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. All the experience of 

all a^ shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 

injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 

them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reauired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which nad hitherto swayed the 
throne, — ^to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since tihe days of the first James,— to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dfu*danelles, of those who once spread the terror Of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced ana despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute government, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance fbr the 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illibernl principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength ana stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some shape or other; and to 
sappose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
vas to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstract their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destrtiction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
eveiT prinlege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
cranted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
from overturning the government, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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of conduct wore itrangely at variance with those which nsoallT actasta 
._ ..u. 1^ u. -- .. *u ^ ...__,. . jj^ fnllesi 

lest 
_ _ .should 

endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ir 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pac« 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goine on among men ? 
And, can any one, in his sober senses, aver^that good government and 
coneral civilization are things so entirely incompAtible, that tlie one cannot 
be enjoved but at the expense of the other? That vigor and stability ub 
national councUs are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with 'the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and welUregulated state administration ? And so, on the oontraiy, 
if they wish to ke preserved from constant anarchy and civil contentioD, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Snch doc- 
trines are too monstrous to^ harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength oi government. For myself, 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest corner of the earth ; and there, dwell 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to anv of mv race, I would prose 
cute the culture of my understanding and my heart by mvself, and undts 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according- to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almigtity. 



PART II. 

" Liberal Principles cts affecting the Strength tf Gooexnmad.^ 

That the rishts which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessarv to subject himself to laivs, ana to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system^ of which he is a member. 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyeil, ana 
the ends for which societv was formed are not obtained. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which scc\ire to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperi^ of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening govcniment. 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history nas often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will* not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liabilitv to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
it seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken aaninst 
their evils, fhey are liable to be earned to excess. To cstablisli the 
proper Mcurity, and to mark out the propiBr limits for them, 83cm almosl 
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Impossible. The work will be Imperfect. The examples of ancient goy 
ernments too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and- corruption 
vrere the constant companions of liberty, continuall^r distracting and en 
feebling goyemment. They soon exertea their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which they were to be governed. That free principle 
'which declared the proud patncians and humble plebeians of Rome equal, 
and gaye the latter the enjoyment of public oflices in company with the 
former, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
oppr38sion of ambitious citizens soon followe<l. Sylla was the favorite, and 
becaoie the tyrant of the people. 

*' So every scope by tbe immoderate use 
Leads to restraint.** 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor oi the people too often intrusted to 
on worthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, whether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering dema^gue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness.^ 
Such is the abuse of tne right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
alwa^ exposed, however well informea the people may be of the drue design 
of society, and of the hs^piness which it is in their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions <^ 
old ffovernments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The nistory of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the daneers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers, '*Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precions pestj and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of our 
iberty, and may shorten its life.'* 

Another effect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectly, the makers of the laws, do they the more willingly 
submit to them ! Ine magistrates whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates 
Tney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wil 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of uie one by the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealous} 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverenc* 
which the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtiul. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principlei 
which awe or captivate their subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows dowa 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to kno\» 
that nature has bestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givei 
for then* happiness, or the strength of government is derived from a foontaic 
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of honor, and consists in omaznents of tabnt and gold, in the stiurs tand craad 
crosses of nobility, or in the amusements by which .men are channed into 
submission. We may, then, sav, thoucfa in a different sense from the or^ 
nal, ** Amusement is the happiness of those who eam&ot think." Bat in 
wliat does the strength of liberal governments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something naore ennobling 
than all other h<Mior ; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, the virtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong fouiidation ; but is it not one which is more to be desirad 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the priiysiple 
of fear has been found tb have a more powerful influence than the }Mrineiple 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wao* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced efiecti 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficifd to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless there is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community wlm^ we ars 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of .virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal i/rinciples to encourage and suppoit 
them, some portron of fteedom is oertunl^ neeessary befors virtue can be 
expected to display herself^ and exert her influence openly, and before tiie 
mind can exercise to advantage the ftwulties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform 9. community? Liberal 
principliM >n&y be adopted too suddenly, beforeihe character of a people is 
prepared fbr tnem, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy^ or oppressirai. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required foTtiie 
protection or liberty. But, when ttx\e principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and tiM 
faculties are roused to Hfb and exertion from a state of tranquillity, bat a 
tranquillity Uke that of the tombs. To escape ftora the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but tiiere is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, mdee^ 
encouragea by liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise hen^ 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets wi^ like enoouragement, and wiH 
readily seize its oppoi:tunity to gratify itself, and to exert Its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of manv revdutioos in favor of liberty, ars 
to be found in the want of virtue and xnowledee smottg the people, vrbp 
are conseqdently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, then, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, imless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provioed against the abuse of power in the separate 
departments of government; not to the acreeable, though p<»»onoii8 prin 
dples of liberty, but to the antidote wmch is oonstantly adminisficKed 
against their dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 

DISPUTATIONa 

I>isptitatious are exercises in which parties reasdti in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. Thej are 
▼er1>al contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

.Ajs literary exercises, thej are principally of two kinds, Phi* 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations.^ 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which 8<Hne philo- 
fiopliical fact, principle or the<»7 is discussed. 

[Forensic Disputations are those in which some i^gal, moral 
or i)olitical subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OF A FOBBNSIC DISPUTATZOir. 

FAST I. 

JVhtlher Popular SupentUwni or EfM^itmed Ofnmon^ be motl fwooniU 

to iht grovoth of PomaU 



^ FaUe and sapentitioxi form so large a part of the grpniid-work of an- 
cient poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation cif this subject might lead us to verjr er- 
roneous conclusions. From the hare consideration of this fact, we mio^ht 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
tn^pensahle to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the drilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, iu their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
bis poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former aees, 
bat in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing light of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, 4IS one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Tet the 
idea that superstitious opinions are essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must ^[raduaUy disappear Wore knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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infliienoe, it follows, that poetry most, some day, in the progress of tk 
world, ^ seen in the dechne. Tbe possibility of this, we should bevi 
willing for a moment to admit. Poetry is not the peculiar characteriaik 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can tbnn 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not sit, 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined mther to prefode 
it; to be, as it were, mans Guide to indefinite advancements In proof «f 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry its(M\ 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or ka 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as ma 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essentiaUy the sane^ 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to tLe sensiiiili- 
ties and atfections of his fellow-men ; when he touches the strings oi \a 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs it 
unison. It b^mes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, fa> 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and par- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noUe 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pit 
rogative of the poet admitted by aU ; but must, we also believe, that, wha 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet*s peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing* to his im- 
agination; a liberty allowed by every one. » In poetry, indee<l, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitioiis, 
therefore, afford an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and alwaji 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his wmfai 
.For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain ? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were mdebted for their mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Ij[omer ; that their religious notions were vagne and im- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportiGa, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case^ 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifM 
mind. Frdni the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the flower which has blossomed and hided from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flonr 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet^ 
thonp^ht, because its secret influence, whether, good or evil, can no more 
be credited 1 Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme of oncien/ poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The modeni 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as tniiig ^ 
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Into his lines the dreams of heathen mythology. Yet he is not circimi- 
scribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
iina.gination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. • 
The true poet, so tar from recj^uiring, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- . 
hensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not he 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or saence by the advancement which 
the J may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
** divinest of all arts *' within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world*s infancy. 



PART II. 



Whether Popular SupentitioM or Enlightened Opinion he mod fovorable 

to the growth of Poetical Literature. 

'' Grodd sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remaric 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness tiie feelings of the poet. 
liCt us see how well examination justifies the definition. We may con« 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2a. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 
The first point we sHiall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordmary occupations, in the second 
place, fiivorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it &vor8 the imagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing slirewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
anpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them," any thing of poetry or romance 1 "Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
an.1 nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
lions springing from popular delusion ; which, stealing Eke a mist over 
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the pictiii« before us, softens the whole landscape. The restralBt* «l 
society may fetter poetic genias, bat the Tision and the facnl^ diviiie d^ 
cmnstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the wrorid 
popular Buperstitioa frees it from its bondage, and kindles again ^ 
tnunpled spark. 

Wiiat we degrade as super^tion, is, in truth, the veiy soul of poetiy, 
and no more separable from it than soul from body. It maj fail of its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the apirit that would 
condemn superstition on such ^unds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencil might have delineatod a Tixen.' Svpo^ 
•tition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical Kt en i lur e is 
duectly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish withoat 
them. Philosophy and hisUny are not depiendent on them ; if th^ atate 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstitioiiy on 
the contrary, is an embod3ring of the grand, the tender, the tenific, as 
suits the mmd, ^the creating, as it were, a world of passions and -perctp- 
tioaa too spiritufd for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

Eveiy imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature, l^eir peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides colti* 
rating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwitl^tanding our want of superstition, 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from *hnman nature rather than superstition ; formerly iiiuiterials 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in we author, and requiring none in the reader. But MiIt<Mia 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has bten compared to the ocean ; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beantf 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain-^ is increased when U 
sounds through the hidden ir^vine, aad is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, — where the link ia 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where eveiy cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, ^nd every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
tome tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation,— observe these, as 
they pay Ihere the vows of a wild superstition, and do ^on not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry ? Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Maobeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign ** the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of ScoU haa 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can we 
make powerless the wand whidi, in ShiJtspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge ? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little die 
inspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vastly nnpo 
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etieaL miis is readily aoeonated for. We hare been aeeostomed ttovx 
diildhood, and still continue, to regard chiefly what is neoettsaxy in life 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
ihe winds are anwelcome without the expected gain ; and the cliff and 
stream, however beantiftd, are unconnected wiu superstitions legends 
Oo not the wotds of one dt our poets apply to many of his countiymen ^ 

" The ebaii who hoId« It h«re87 to think, 
Who loves no music but the dollar's clink. 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the seho<^. 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good flrom science grew. 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowditch o*er a book should pore. 
Unless to make those two turn into four * 
Who, placed where Catsklll^s foreheaa greets the sky. 
Grieves that such quimies all unhewn should lie, 
Or, gazing where Niagara's torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a mill ! * ** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianisoE^ throwing his 
ImmkU around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoo^ with a dam-sheU the 
wieked, waste water, and snbstitate for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
Hng music of the clai^>er to a grist-mill 1 If this is plain common-sense^ 
it is not poetry. True, a few' of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste wliich can so misuse their country ; bnt their spirit has been 
broken, and they are straneera in the lan<i. 

What, then, is the use of pq>ular superstition ? Not to hind man to a 
reverence of foU^, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
natuke, by exercising some of his h^her powers and seiiaibilities» and thus 
make mind minister to hajq^iness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

Example, 

[One side only Is presented.! 

WKeAer IfUeUectued Improvement Ufavofabh to the ProduetHme of 

Jmagi«alum. 

Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosopheis, and statesmen* Whether we go to 
tiie abodes of dvilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spirits of tbdr age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of t&ir fellow men. This mises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each oUier. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertUe themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history cau 
doabt the justness of such a classification. The ^Iden age was the ag^ 
when literature and the arts flourished, when dvilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
b^gu to M VQspeetod. 
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There is, undoabitedly, an opinioii prevalent, that iatellectual impiofe 
ment is unfavorable to the imagination, — that the reasoning^ po^rcr 
cannot be cultivated without impairing it But such an opinion has in 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thoosaoi 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are regankd m 
true. The enemies of free government tell us, that learning' caimat 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that learned ma 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor; and that rel^iao 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant oommnnity, lod 
under the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
gross of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted forintb- 
oui having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is oodiing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all igo, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a si^ 

Cerson. The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Ne'wton left <2* 
at the poet must begin where Homer began. 
* There is anpther cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the eno- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That iHId, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought » 
be conclusive evidence c^ a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes moR 
copious and fixed, those bold fibres are no longer used. Hut does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that fieujulty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the veiy means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made " wisdom's ways ways of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the mtellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not eon 
fine itself to earth, but 

"Tired of It 
And this dittrnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, pursues the flying storm, 
Bldee on the TOUeyed lightning througn the heavens, 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of day. * ' 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no lonser look for the 
oest works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be tlie most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder fiight^an to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
argument History as well as common sense refutes it Wlio of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the Spirits whidi produced them 
had not a .cultivated mind? Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement^ Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
oountrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which all succeeding poets have d^ 
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lighted to unitate, had not reason already under her control the wildneM 
and extravagance of the untutored mind. 

Oar own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improTcment 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the present. Poetry is no longer the language of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and aifections. In proof of 
this we need only refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolation in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind mfkkes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and die astrono- 
mer, as well as me poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
m one harmoikious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
9f knowledge and science, mvstery does not diminish. New wonders axe 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
sther views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visible aad the 
eertain. th^ invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rales of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person -or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
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emn speech for any purpose. An a<Mress is any «^iiiig spofca 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A ngular oration consists of six parts, namely : 

1. The exordium or introduction, which is designed t» gain the atta 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open x» pexsiuisioiL 

2. The stating or division of the subject, in whicdi ia expressed wliil 
be object o^ the speaker is, or what he designs to prove oar to refute, nkH 

4ootorine he intends to inculcate, &c. 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected irith 
the subject 

4. The reasoning or ailments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the ftct 
logs of the hearers. 

6. The oondnsion, in which a general review may be nuuie of whit 
has been i»eviously said ; and the inferences drawn from the argameali 
may be distinctly stated. 

It is by no means neoessary that all of these parts should be indnded 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
weaker has m view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, itii 
expected that the mind will be infoixMd, the reasoning powers exercised, 
^ imagkiation excited, and the taste improved. Thm mbject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of interesting &ds 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persvasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical aUnsions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
■cterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
—such as ennobles and exults thQ subject Diffuseness is likewise 
ieshnable. 

JSocampU 1st. 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
ihe social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the aivisioh of labor. While it insnres to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of esoch to contribute most eroctoally 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as mav satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature^ 
on the minds of indivicluals. The great world has many mansions, hi 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — * the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching loxniy 

« On taking the FM Degree. 
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thrones ; in a third, is bmig up the nnfadbig laurel of the Moae, whidi. 
**'k placks all gaze its way," lets us not behold the cold neglect and 
BtajTving penury which too dften await it; — one looketh ont npontha 
fi^een fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh oat npon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
eanning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide ojpen before 
US, and it requires but our own voHiumj to decide where we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, howeret 

tkere is much else, beside natural bias,, to influence a man's choice. The 

unyielding necessity of gtdning a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 

ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 

"wealth, will find its own level. A deficiency in any of its channels will 

create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it But 

this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The cold 

and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 

' specious and nattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 

straight-forward and dull for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 

toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 

bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached eair ear, and we 

sigh that it may sound out our own name. The imperial purple ha* 

caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 

too mean and common lor our wear ! 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and tve are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as we 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligently after. 
It is man's nature to look upward — ^ut omnia, codum versus^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gild^ veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo-^ 
quent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
deserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
. table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wmsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
' did misery which nistory supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor." We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experienccj 
that place and greatness^ though fair without, and full of temptation*— 
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are, like the aoples of Aspbaltam, bat asbes to the taste ; and when irilb- 
drawn from tbe excitements of busy life, and left alone to reflectioii, nt 
are all ready enough to exclaim witii the poet : — 

** 'T Is better to be lowly bom. 
And ranse with hunible livers in content. 
Than to be perked up in a firlistering grief. 
Or wear a golden sorrow. ' ' 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections wbidi are apt to escape a^ 
in tbe bostle of out-of-door life. Vain hope witb all its specicHis aoi 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trust so sad a tmth. Am- 
bition, which wo strive in vain to "fling awaj" whispers, ns, that it ii 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one's conntaj, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Wen 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honoi 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust s(^uared with integritj, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was nefcr 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our conntry's caO, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " each petty 
artery in this body, as hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve ! " Bat h it 
from pure and disinterested pabiotism, that so many are daily dotfaed 
in the white robe of candidacy ? Can we pretend, even in this land of 
promise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust- 
ly, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " 8tate-8tatues only," whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most^ only on a predfstinarian estimate of future 'worth I 
We acknowledge neither " Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from our land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of their permdous 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
serous influence. The wise, the learned, thd good, stand here indeed 
tneir chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those nome 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fsune, would scorn to ** flatter 
Neptune for hi^ trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
dieir rightful inheritance of ^lory ! It canno^ be denied, thona|h with 
shame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in oflicc for which men are thus eagerly striving? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
founted as notUng, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
overleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daiiy, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soopjf 
tore, as if ^t were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of diose dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose oflicial importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -^sop, — a fly on 
Uae axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim " what a dust do 1 raise I ** Th« 
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Iroih 10, thai in these tii&es, and especutlly in onr own land, the poww; 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in tht 
Old World, Uttle else is retained, saye the name^ the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary goTemments of modem times, the pop 
nl&r feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. Bat with ns, the yery boast of onr liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do del^^ certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many brandies, and so aitirely cbwsked 
by the mutual action of these brandies upon each other, that the power 
o^ individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our goyemors are in 
fact but pubUc servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
aervicey but containing so much more of burden and care, than <k power. 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — "none in 
the land are so much slaves, as its meuters" 

But if public station do not actually con/^ power upon its possessor, 
it at least, affords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it surelif must he &» highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of Sie Delphie oracle to 
Cicero, says l^utarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — "by makii^ Au oum geniusj and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great <][uestion, would far exceed onr spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that dose sul^don to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public o{»nion, which public o&cen most necessarily undergo, be not 
far, yery far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thriyes. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
mote the mental improvement, than the physical welfare, of om race,-- 
to goyem minds, than to govern men. 

I knew that liistory, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exdusive praise to those who have led the anhies or guided the 
councils of ihdr nations. It hath now been the diary of princes, and new 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of « 
private man, however splendid his tale^ta or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out^ is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment,—- it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, l«t penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the yeiy heart's core of society,— and we 
may confidently hope, that the FVee Mtttorian of Free America, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crowniWill pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — ^ philoso|^y, 
pure, unco m promising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — • a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, ^- where yfrtue, 
gemns, merit, may stand out in their own unfsiding beauty, the admiration 
sod the modd of the woridi We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
** patriots who have tofled and in their eonntr^s cause bl^ nobly." The 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing i But iheif are not idone patriots. This mond title oi patriotism is no 
narrow distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be. his means never so 

31* 
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miAllf his tocation never so hmnble, is a patriot They are patriots wh§ 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patziali 
who strire, as they are able, to advance in the hind the great cause of ie> 
Ugion, of justice, of public improvement Every good man is a palnatl 
They were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as tbe 
founders and benefactors of this venerable institution. He "* is a pabiol^ 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of ov 
University, on this high festival of letters, we may no long^- look for. If 
the youth of our land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are in 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly sod 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instmcdoiB, 
his example, has trained up so many to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory of a patriot^ as well as the affectionate 
ihanks of grateful hearts, for all that he has done and suffered in tiie 
cause of education. His is a glory, "cia n0q[ue projuit qtdsquam landamh, 
Heqve vitupemndo quisquam nocuit." May he live long, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
usefulness and power; standins; in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
*,hildren, and an honor to the fathers . of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall his name and Ats praut 
be ever inscribed. May his years to come be, full of comfort, and his 
md — peace! 

It is one*of the peculiar features of our republican government, that the 
ioors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely ent^^l, but by those 
who coald produce the passports of high birth or princely patronage, — 
are here thrown open to all." The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exclusive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ,* and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say, 
tried not nwre expedients, to gain a knowl^ge and a view of die outer 
world of nv,an, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that tnis " political 
ambition " will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender cormp- 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against &e interests c^ fitera* 
tnre, and bringing down upon' ms either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy light of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood*gates of ocean suddenly nn* 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should oe employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even wno, see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom ! It is 
Ume that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
upon office as it really is \ like the other professions d life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority,— no ex- 
dttsive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
fellings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respeet 

* Dr. Kirkland, who had recently retired from the UniverBity. 
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liTid lM>mage that arc their dne ; but we will not jield up to them the iole 

possession of that potver — the only power worth having — the highest 

power of man — a power which angels from all their glory might stoop to 

enjoy — the pouxr of doing good to mankind -;— of serving one*8 conntrv — 

of iiL: proving our race — oi ennobling oar age ! This is the power which 

all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. This is 

tUc promotion which " cometh neither from the East, from the West, nor 

yet from the South.'' Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 

its dictates, ^ nee ttanit mit ponit aectires qrbitrio popuiaris aura J* Its course 

\«*ill on, the way it takes, ^* cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 

link asunder,*' than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 

speak only wherever it exists, in tones tlian which God's thunder is\aot 

more audible 1 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind bo the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
^reat harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Oar dizzy niountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
our pleasant streams, were never made for sealed ^ps. Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute Wre. The fair brow of Liberty looks bald and naked without the 
laurel of^^the Muse ! eu* 

J&cample 2. " 

THE UTILITARIAN SYSTEM.* 

•♦Cul Bono." 

The spirit of the present strongly demands the useful in all its '>bject8 of 
pursuit ; there is little reason to fear that men will neglect their interests, 
so far as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupi^ 
general. attention tiiat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, ** Of what use is it? what advanta^ arises from it? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times^ are all 
viewed through this correcting medinm, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value, only to which their ntility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is brieht with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shattered oy the storms of a thousand yeans, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly fiow- 
ing ; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering sublime over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thonglit little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its bas4, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it >• 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in . 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this vfUu 
atinn ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the sge to look with a 
ii^'tassiontte eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor an^ 

' ■' ' . — ■ 

• On UUm the Flnt D«8TC«. 
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gnttiMM, wUeh in former tioiM Mnaed nudi a iraste of Inmuut fiA 
meuis ? Shall ttnj one for this dononnco the thnes as forsretfal atmH t 
oonetitiites ezoeUenoe or h»ppmeu ? Shall it be said that tlils spirit nac 
•arily nnothen all the nobler ^arts of man's natore, and reduces bim u 
men pains-takiog, monej-gettmg animal ? That it is iiic«pa.1>le of bei 
tnrned and guided into any ffood course, and of formings the grroiindiniiti 
a better state of things than the world has erer yet seen ? Sadi deaponi^ 
minds, — such prophets of eTil, must have got their ideas of the «■■■■■ 
ionitm from tales of chivahy and romance, from the dreams aad loBgiv 
of a heated imagination, from any thing, in fact, rather than & ^^^^'^IT'*" 
of the sonroes of happiness in tne present and any former time. Sink 
Rieh an examination do made, that which i^MMars so brigiit and eoehast- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will harolv bear a close inspedm. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown aroimd them by die 
ehanas of an elegant literature, and howmea^pre do they stand before m, 
in all tiie harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pss* 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that 8ofteni]iF» 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The oontfkge cr tfei 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the besmty of te 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how nniBterai' 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graees and n* 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while ibxaoi^ 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly devdoped, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. "Let these tfai^s 
be but once thought of in. such an abstract way, separated from all ti» 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most es 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so deli^tful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that may be cause of disgust to those of delicate feeling 
and at the same time injurious to our truest, best-defined interests ? Nom 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard of the 
nseful, many have overstepped the limit. In theur zeal to do away witi 
an old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the hnmaa 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous contina 
ance of any state or order of things ; connecting these with the reallj 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they cmsn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
good fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of askine the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this haxsh ridicule ci^not snow some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in ^e world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man cff feeling and sentiment, and retain notkioa 
but the moat esteemed maxims of a sel^■¥^i8e and selfish experienoe. Sncfe 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its prmlucUve powers; it 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it woola look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incombrances ; ia 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it would leoqg 
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riize onlyi the means to promote vegetation, and bring the harvest |o ma 

turity ; men it voiiM regard as mere instruments in these great operations 

Tks bound to their conntry, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no bettef 

feelings than a- low and selfish interest; to it ail else seems snperflaons : all 

^he glorious and beantifnl, and all the touching and delicate^ of the natnral 

&nd moral world, are unvalued and nncared for. Though this false estimate 

be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 

I at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant valks 

' of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all tiie ^^ushing 

! streams of the heart be seued up ! uonld any one urge this in senous ar- 

^ment, no more concise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 

the decision of the Creator himself upon tl\e works of his himd,— that they 

are goodf aU good. 

~ But, to 3uch contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 

the use of argument seems altogether superfluous ; there are certain epithets 

to which no definite meaning is attached, but Whichj when applied with a 

certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 

the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 

that gives the imagination room to con jure up a thousand bad qualities, and 

apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquv. Of this nature is the ' 

epithet romarUie, so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 

pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 

generosity given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 

the mention of great examples of virtc ; or heroism ; who can see and feel 

the sublime ana beautiful in nature and in character ; who can kindle with 

love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 

told that all these tnings ttnlinca do in the woHd; that they are only found in 

silly novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 

of this spirit is to make the voun^ distrust their own feelinp, and anxious 

to suppress every word and action that might come within the reach of 

this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 

too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 

fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 

warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and nnimpassioned 

thing, whose impulses are all of the lowest, commonest description. But 

is it reaMy so f Is there an^ danger in giving way to any of those emotions 

which are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 

really incompatible with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 

men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 

bririit visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 

feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of no use ? Let 

the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 

sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling usdess which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 
tilains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea^washed coast, with an 
mdescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
to much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organized, political body, be laughed at, as the 



relic of a bj^one, barbarous age ; as too rommitic to be indulged even for a 
moment? ShaJl that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdingthe rocks and cliffs of nis native 
•bore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land,** 
—be ridiculed as the expression or nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contraiy, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and r^ patriotism^ which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour forth blood like water fer his country's good ? Has it not be^n the 
aU-per?ading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom history and 
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flelkmi^qimlly deligkt in honoring? Should we make Thennopyls tat 
HemUion familiar as household wotds, had there not been aoxne a ti o iy i 
impnbe in the breasts of the heroes who fon^t there than the mere dean 
to saTe their lands and piopertjr from nnjost spoliation ? Interest, or 6> 
tion, maj, for a time, excite men to action in behalf ci their oonntiy; biri^ 
to arouse the undjing flame of patriotism, to make anch lovers of tfadr 
eountrj as time has shown, the '* caritas ipsius soli," the clinffin^ to alt tht 
martcs written in memory bj affection, the scenes of our yonui, the man 
meats and undrin^ histdrj of onr anoestors, our hearthstones^ and bbjtm 
•f domestic affection, must all woric together in a manner none the less cf 
fecdye, because it cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rotes of stslc*- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love iiseUss which exalts so high in man*8 judgment the worth d 
the fairen softer portion of h^s race ; that talces away so mnch of the hnsh 
and low from his' character, and makes him see every thine in a wanner 
purer light. Or aie any of those other tender feeling, wnich purify In 
character, and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Kgnally hsnh 
and false is that estimate that would sav so; which would divest life of as 
much that s<^tens its hard and rugged track ; which would stoi> ail Umn 
fountains rushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and qnickoi tfai 
otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet seek 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existeoes 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to tbeir 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantio feelings to the pages of tbt 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave*ihem birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to ^* point a moral, or adorn a tale," th«y will fMw 
iio in nai Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best afi*ections oonid be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the j^leasant world as a succession of empty nothings, and 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nathre. must have an injurious effect upon the 
age, which has been ropresentea as, on the whole, so discriminating as to 
"vriiat is truly eood and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
All influence those whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted bjr the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
if thero be any thing pleasant, or excellent contents itseif with xiuling at 
all around, and nursmg its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sareasUc temper, which^ in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous unpnl 
ses of an ardent naturo, the aspirations of genius, or the buddings of an 
unfeigned love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
<;^ucstion. Of what tete are aU these ? We might answer with another qiies 
bon ; Or what use is the {feasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping^ 
eold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life wiuiont 
one ray of those warmer feelings to illumme its dark and tortuous paths, 
to eild the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varving scenes. We misht tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that ^e most stoical patience could aot endiu*e it long ; and, if their 
nnsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we mi^t 
tell them that to the feelings they so mnch despise they are indebted Tor 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profits* 
Us and excellent. That they are the great corner-stones on which sociely 
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fft founded^ the bonds that maintain its union; that, but for somo of tii* 
enthusiasm they so much condemn, civilization would long since have stop- 
ped in its process, the arts and knowledge would have remained undevM- 
oped, and all ttiat tends to exalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slaxnuered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that thera 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all tfate enjoyments which accrue tu 
. tJaose who can rightly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for tnemselves ; — while, to those who have an undinuned per- 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemminff dewdropt 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all Myond a vista of gladness and 
beautv. Happy those who choose this better portiim, and enjoy that retd 
Ufe which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy, which, while it hastens the step of improvementi 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature I 

Exixmple 3. 

Public Opinion.* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
wbieh borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, 1 
son naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble eramoDiar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But tlie growth of a literikry seminaiy is but an exhibition in miniature 




where»aces are the time, ana nations the actors, that I find the just exam 
pies of me power of public opinion emblazoneo. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
fovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridg^ of his prerogative, 

** Who sits on no preearloas throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be/* 

b Public Opinion. 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
Is a constitution ? Here pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel oroko the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, wim the same dreadful ironyi 
— ^* Lo, these be the gods ye worship.'* 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thority, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. 'Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public afi'airs since man first 
tzchanfled his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life* 

Bom in the primeval conventioDS of uncouth sava^jes, its infant fingers 
Inee that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* On taUng ths first degree. ^ 
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•re not ashamed to go back for the fabulous charter of their leffitimaei 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of tEe eaitl 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may track its lia 
step across tne Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts ^ Christendn 
to pour out theirlibations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatooibft 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its bandivtri: 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the anworthT suocenoi 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his biUm, and laid his head upon tk 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of M 
old house of tyrants, and puige tne realm of their unclean influence, ftl 
by and by, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and » 
fectionsj it recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds At 
dynasty^ it had overturned. 

But. if the will of the people has alwavs been the sovereign, under vbit 
ever lorms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exereissi 
the functions of sov«reignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certra 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people have been really tki 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have preyed frtna 9a 

, to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations < Uow stole mt 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? hi what chamber of the peopled 
deputies, was the order of kni^thodd created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? Wliit 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein th^^ajor portion of msn 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resign their irk8<»ne state, sod 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular m- 
sembly conv^.K-d, which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivalir 
In Europe, with the emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; "gild 
ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an ovei^frown peenga 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? u Public Opinion is supreme 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spous at the feet of a few ? Crowns, nrin 
cipalities, and orders of nobiuty. — are these the trophies with which Pub 

' lie Opinion has strewn its patn ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by the word ni the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the sufifering race <» men, first spmne into life at the wHI of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody oommissioi^; like 
fienus raised by the enchanter, whom they will shoitly torment. FolJjr 
was the disease of which PublMS Opinion was sorelgr sicK ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was nonnd ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along tiie land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam- 
son submitting ms invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Ddilah 
with the j)in of a weaver*s beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
**Is8acharis a strong ass, couching down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufibrance do not fdways last And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reiictions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, ^ that it 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

" Its step is as the tread 
or a flood that leaves its bed. 
And its inarch it is rude desolation. ** 

It bursts through the mounds and lev^s that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peaceruUy over the 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when neat events are pending 
whan tne scales of human destiny are hung out m heaven, and the eyesn 
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men grour dim with watching the doubtful balance, — when old syttemi 

Tail, and old ]>riDcipIeA are a by-word, — when the stron^attractions which 

keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of rossion go sighing 

by, — it is^then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the solemn 

emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the 'dust of centuries, 

and carries the human race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wres'ted from 

tlie successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 

mourning church. And when the clearer light of.another age revealed the 

abuses i^till unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more the ground that- 

"was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 

finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 

Bun, and lod^e the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

Ajid hero m the West, it is at the bidding of Public Opinion, that Liber | 
ty has unrolksd the sky of half the i^lobe, lor her star spangled banner. It ; 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench arouna our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
oridn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each neat national 
feeung, wave after wave, has been first the opinion of a few, the opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, arid regulator, in indi 
vidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to affect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entei-tained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one mpre improver of Public Ooinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originatedj now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and gmde ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
•igmficsnt. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you fRink, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your coun 
try- Ourworjid is framed like a vart whispering gallery, — one of those 
cnnous structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce, trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbline echoes 
rapeat and prolong the soi!nd, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 
Come out of your individual sheU. Give your thoughts to -he mt«r«fU 
^ ^ 32 . 
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of your race, and, like the ^n!e in Oriental story, who, creeping oat oTtf 
easket of a few inches, in which he had been imprisoned, regained his a 
lossal proportions, vou will grow to tlie stature of a godlike intellifenca 
Nor will vou fail oif your reward. Those who, bj their mightj inflmac? 
Bxert a wise control over the will of the people, aJways receive fron the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of pniise. Jtisi 
ipectncle we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of «eg 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant rew— 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery tf 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded m the cause of libeity, ^— 
procured hhn the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, If -we would speak true, 

l^Iiich to the man is due. 
Who from his private gardens, whcra 
Ue lived ^eser^•ed and austere. 

As if his highest plot, 

To plant the licrgamot. 
Could bv industrious valor climb 
.To ruin 'the great worlt of Time, 

And cast the kiuKdonu old 

Into auiother mould. * * 

But. where virtues and talents have alike contributed to invest an inA 
vidoal with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoicei 
to pav its instructor a heartv tribute of deserved praise. It has lately be« 
lignally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation cf 
his seat at the head of the university, by one, for so many years, its on»- 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd d 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character witk 
the institution in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. Tht 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
huipan wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. Ha 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, ht 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community lyave not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay wim lasting honor. 



JExample, 

OP ^ VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATION, 
Second Degree — Masters Oration, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Repub 
lican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run nud 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word ** republic" We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas* 
ores, — to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political qucstioni 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set right the executive, legislative 
BDd Judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
niinates. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may bi^ 
ttul whether, they stand on either banki or in the middle of the Bnbioou. 
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'S'rllVe come not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 

: - -jt-p^ tho country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 

— -spirit, without taking the word '* politics '' upon our lips. These have 

-^entered into and contaminated every other place, — let the house of God, 

-tilio tomple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 

.-••left, where rational, thinking man majr retreat from political, talkin£| mail. 

. 'We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 

;^ ^ spirit in which the prophet of old put off his shoes on Mount Horeb. *' be- 

.-^-] oause the ground wnereon he stood was holy," we would venture in this 

< c^ place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 

■ 23 enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
l>om under the influence, surrounded and supported by the spirit of free 
institutions, what iuauiry can be more important than tnat which opens to 
them the way in which they can most safel^r keep, and most perfectly . 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accompUsheo. 
The battle is over, tlie victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we ho^d them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaining and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and oerpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their iree course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those wno attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term* in distinction from that 
aational arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

Wo are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 

m its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 

nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of bur father's doings, dwelt 

upon their glorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 

alter year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 

of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 

only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves 7 

Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is itfi very 

opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others wUl defeat us. 

But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 

is the history of their toil, and danger, and suffering? Where are the 

monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement? 

Where is the record of their martyrdom ? We have seen the conceited 

descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 

has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an -hour, 

yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pigmies, •«— 

talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsootn, he really 

cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 

made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 

and looked with contempt on what we could not pity. But what do they 

more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 

amcn^st the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about t/ieir institutions, 

—theirs, because they happened to be bom where toese had been planted,— 

and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet GOgUkt 

nason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we would see amongst usj as a nation, that modesty wbiciL we admire 
10 much in domestio life. Individual modesty, — we nave all seen her,-* 
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is a lorel J dftmsel, with simple mien, retiring manners, and chaste mmj 
There is nothing abont her to remind one of a fiower garden in distress, of 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gaudy, she hates,. — oispln^ is bar abomi 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spealeinf her praises. 
This is individual modmty, and national modeUy is the same ammsel growi 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has cluuiged her robes^ it is tne, 
bnt not their character nor her own. She is still the same, ozdy morb per- 
feet in her principles, as she is more extehded in her influence, — seen oo^ 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — heard only in the voics 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fnzits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would iiold her fas^ 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she is altogether lovdj. 

We would.not, — for it is the s^nrit that, in the second place, we woiw 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hen 
est, <^en, high-nunded pride^ which oridnates in self respect, is nonured 
by all the gonerons sympathies that gatlier round the name of our nativs 
land, and which brin^ torth as Its fruits national enterprise and stren^ 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patnot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanitr that we eondemn 
is <4>posite in its every look, feature, and gt^fture, to tfatis honorable rirto^ 
and it is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean,— 
patriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, — patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. Tne organ of the one is the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heart. An old poet has said of a somewbit 
diflerent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witneis 
to its truth, — that 

** Pastloiis are likened best to floods and stresme ; 
The shallow marmar, — but the deep are dumb ;, 
80 when affections yield discourse, ft seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words must needs discover. 

They are but poor in that which makes a lover.** 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the frienc^ the firm, true-hearted, evet-tcr-oe- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shoutina^ hosannas to thd four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; '* but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad ? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all things else, but to the good 
they nave done, the evil they have prevented, the happiness they have dif 
f nsed, the misery they have healed* or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smUing^ face. Ask. of commerce, 
why she dances, like & sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blendine with and perfecting 
the melodv. Behold education, the inmate of the humblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these iQ« 
■titutions in all these, eloquence camiot varnish them. Let them begone, 
tliey are not what thev seem to be. 

The spirit, again, wnose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation.' The theory, and may 
It ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that every fiet 
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■aember of the community, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 
e<^u»il and unquestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or 
iginatiiig amou^ and in^resting us as a i)eople. And, still further, the fnU 
oovelopment vi these institutions demands the fair and un&liacklcd cxer 
lion or this right. Take this t>ingle fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of mtuj^ we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community anu the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
yartics,r— of this side and that side of some undofinable line, the direction cf 
^ which no earthly philosophy can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
1 inconsistent Avith that nmk in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
lother to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
iwhich the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
laghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
Ispeecli and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
*to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be the consequence now, when ail are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tyranny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weisht upon their spirits. What is to be the result now, when tyr- 
anny and despotism have been hurled " to the moles and the bats,** and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history oi our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule ; for sm old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
d blared, *' that tlie air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men*8 minds to wrangling and contention.*' 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous. Christian 
spirit, which is cool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
•—that spirit which, if experience docs not sanction, reason does, ana 
which, it to be found in no other record, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christianity. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloqu^ent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican principle, that the full enjoyment of liberty by all depends 
apon the moderate use of it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impedes ite progress r We are not decrynig, — God forbid 
thia we ever should. — a spnit of free, open discussion. On the contrary^ 
we advocate it as the life-blood of our nistitutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is Uiey who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. WTio is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial ^ 
diitmctioa in the younger members of the commimity, which, when it hsf 

* 32* 
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wen spieed their ton^e and embittered their pen, prodnces ^vrhat is 
a young politician. 1 Icnow not a more amusing, were it not ao dxngenm 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fierv combalaafi 
They come into the worid, and the first cry you hear is, " We mnst ^kL 
Our fathers and our grandfathers fought, and why should not 'we ? Tni^ 
we have nothing very special to fight about, but still we must light. Hi 
old party fires have been burning only half a ceutur}' ; why put them on 
so soon r And tiie questions that kindled them, though a little ont of dtt^ 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " And so the battle begmi^ 
— would that it might end where it began. — in simple, nnattained, sad 
unattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingennity in 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laagh at their sid- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We wcold 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — tint 
grey headed old gentleman, who followed time into the worid, and who vas 
ootemporary with wisdom, ere the fonndations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. Trae, he may not 
harangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usurp 
era of his place ; but tHo words whicn drop slowly from his honored lips an 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though Jw 
stand leaning upon his staff*, and looking with straining eyes, we wooid 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic voath, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is growing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem costume, and set him in our high places. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, and he, m return, wiH 
bnild up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispoaitioDs 
which stand in tlie way of that national moderation wh5ch we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your countnr. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with Uie roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the earth can afibrd, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, yet wi^ a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common roeas- 
lures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their dut^ to their country, — it is over, — thev have 
£»ne, like Christian men, to dischar^ their duty to themselves, he the 
tter picture ours, and freedom will indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speaking of the spirit which should animate us as members ot our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller repn^Mc of letters, whose 

To i; 

I, th(^ 
gled feelings. We have gathered again 'in this great congregation, and 
aroimd this sacred altar ; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed htm whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, m the wisdom of Pi^>vidence, they were not per* 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belonr not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their virtues, which 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings beloi^; 
to ua as individufds. and as members of that little circle, their ooDnexJoo 
with which we shall always hold in pleasing reoollectioi\ 
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anniversary has this day brought us together. To li.i 
meet again, where a short time since we parted, the 
mingled feelings. We have crathered aeain in this cref 
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Bnt mre look round ngnin and b3ho1d another wide breach has been made 
within this short perioa, in -which all of us have a common interest. The 
venerable head of our institution, "Vf — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
father of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
be filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
votild send to him the gi'ateful remembrance and filial affection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
Advanced, of tliat literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
')3idorned, we would bid him an affectionate farewelL We pray that tiie old 
ige of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose youth has been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles o^ a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, -^ 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden this otherwise joyous occasion, 
sna^ it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
ire hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in- 
stitutions on tlus subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall rise 
up to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not. is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overtlurow them^ and 
the iUmighty will not. 

Example 

OP A VALEDICTOET ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et felidter peraetis, restat, anditores spectatissimi, nt 
fobis pro hac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos taedet, ut 
citissime abeatis prsestabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tam 
attente andistis, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus;^- 
vobis prscipue, virgines dilectee, matronesqne honoratse, juvenibus virisque 
spos et solatium. Quid nostra comitia sino vobis ? Quid nos dis^rtoer, elo- 
quentes deniaue efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? Etsi noanuUas 

" Spectatum veninnt, veninnt spectentar ut ipsa,** — 

et ignoscimns et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi nt 
Bjpectemar, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut audiatis, nt ociilis, 
Imgois, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

** OratM nenolveres dignas 
Kon opis est noBtn».^* 

I >^ ' ■ ■» — ■...> 

"* R«T. John Thornton KlxUand. 
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Vlr exceDentissime, nostna nipablicas princeps, te ex animo 
■o virum tantam, bonisqae omnibus tarn probatum, nostris adesse comitSi 
gnudemiu. 

Virum tibi conjunctlssimnm, patrittqne et virtutis fantoribns carissimnn, 
ac, dum vizerit, integritatis, prudentiSB, omnisque virtutis exemplum, ia 
•edcs altiores arcessitum, tecum lugemus. Sed bonomm animis, omnJoa 
dcsiderio, ** Manet mansurumque est quidqnid in eo amavimos, quidquid 
admirati snmus. Placide quiescat." 

Praeclara quidem nostrae reipublicsB felicitas videtur, quum inter tarn ma}> 
toe virtute eximios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest; 
^uum omnia prospere pulchreque eveniunt. Florentibas rebus, samma Jic 
JUS reipublicse tranquilitate, 8umm& coucordia, respublica mihi quidem et 
aliis multis ut confido cariMima tuis auspiciis evasit nora ; * olim qoidea 
terris nunc re et legibus a vobis disjuncta ; ut aliam sese libertatis Tindioea 
exhibeat. alium amicitiae vinculum adjiciat. Perduret atque valeat. Vale, 
vir excellentissime. 

Et tu, honoratissime, cui virticem state provecto albentem civiles nsqai 
arabiunthonores ; et vos, Conciliarii, Curatore^qae honorandi, quibns faven 
tibus et adjuvantibas, vigent res summa nostraque Academia, valete. 

Vale et tu, Praeses reverende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cuius pnesidic 
lumen veritatis, patrum auspiciis in nostrse Academise penetralibos olim ae 
censum, fulsit fulgetque novo semper purioreque splendore. Esto sempitcr 
num. 

Valete Professores eruditissimi ac praestantissimi ! Quibus eloquemor 
verbis quant& observantia vos habemus, quam gratis animis veston^m in not 
assiduorum laborum, curseque vigilantis recordnmur ? Sit vobis hoc excel 
sum et pene divinum munus et prsemium. Omnibus qui merentur certissima 
eveniet. 

Amici sodalesque carissimi, iterum denique, post aliquod temporis inter 
vallum, convenimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas veluti beatorum insnlai 
doientes reliquimus, nostrsB custodibus juvcntutis merito honoratis, nobif 
invicem e( illis valedicemns. Quis enim, quum temporis inter camaenas et 
cum amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiat quod his omnibus niminm 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumultuoso se conunittere oporteati 
nunquam rediturum, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspectumm ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantum triennio, multos optime dilectos ocnlis ani- 
moque frustra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos habnimns, 
alter morti occnbuit, alter in terris extemb abost. >.Quid illos ant alioe 
quos amavimus a me nominari necesso sit ? Quiaque vestonm eoe requiriti 
quisque desiderat. Valeant onmes qui absunt, et vos, amici fratresqua, 
valete! 

Vos quoque valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque iuvenesL quibos for 
cona fida et quibus perfida, — matronse virginesque, quibus sit oeoorqoibiis 
lue desit; — vobis adsint ante onmia virtus, 

** Lis nnnquara, toga rara, mens qnleta. 
Vires InffenusB, salabre corpus; 
, Quod sitis ease veUtis, niliUqae maUtls. * * 

* Anno 1820, resiK Maine a rep. Mass. se sepaiavlt 
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XCVI. 

A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 
^ Example. 

E^ay en the lAterary Character of Dr. Samud Joknton. 

"Wliile an author is living, it is not extraordinary that mankind should 
form an erroneous estimate of his works. The influence which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 

f^atible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
iBMsed the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 
pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Sbakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as Iiis talents were surprising. The im- 
naortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
riched the literature of his country with a poem, which has since been 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed irom public notice works, which 
khe enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to forget ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration of the day in which they were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respec- 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance ; ana although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
- the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
ye't the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who dVertop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army^ of authors 
took ue field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding m height of 
stature, excellence of skill, or brilliance of achieveinent, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety of his talents, 
the soundness o& his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of hia 
knowledge, he is equsdly the subject of astonisnment and admiration. 
It will not, perhaps, be hazaraous to affirm, that within the range of an 
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cient and modern history, it is difficnlt,if not imf>os8ib1e, to point oat t 
•ingle individual, in whom was discoverable so various a combiomtioa of 
Uternry accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mind which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to |>osse£s. It 
will not, however, be snrprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he htid a memory which d 
any moment could fumisn him with all that he had ever read, and a jadf 
mcnt which could exactly combine and compare, analyze and aggregm^ 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiatedl by indnl 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and nntbe 
matical precision, rendered him one of the most powerful reasoners of hv 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass fafs own tian 
without much animadversipn and much praise. As he was the most cqd- 
Bpicnous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it wculd be safe implicitly to credit, and presonra 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after nis death, he was verv jos^ 
compared to the sick Hon in the fable, whom, while living, few 6ad tiii 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state oft 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, unitea their assaults w^itn rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the foiy 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; bat tt« 
impassive metal rendered' retributive justice to their efibrts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth or a genius, which, in the progressive gradations of iti 
maturity, expands like the majestic branches or " the Pride of the Forest," 
by slow'^de^es, and native hardihood, acauiring strength and enlargement, 
and becommg at last a sublime emblem or independence, of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson*s mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with ^e most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, liken 
rock in the midst of the* ocean, just protending above the wav^ by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and'at the refluence of the billows, with hau^ty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the prc^^ress €i 
his life, stemming the current of adveraity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 




vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterward* to become the glory of his' country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes st 
the age of three vears, and leading readers to suppose him to have mountec 
his Pegasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and muffh lesx with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under his earliest teachers, bodi 
of which were perhaps of no conse(}uence ; stories of such stranee prdcoeit? 
usually carry with tnemselves their own refutation. The earliest intm 
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senee npon which we may rely, infonns cs, that Johnson, while at the 
Xiitchneld school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
^virhlch he was then in any wise distinguished, was a remarkable tenacity ot 
Tnexnory. This, it wil] be se»n, was of the utmost importance to him. Af- 
ter a preparatory course in classical literature, we find him, at the age of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
perfonnaice which first brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
I'ope^s " Messiah '* into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the eentleman under his charge changing 
bis plan of education. After various discouragements, and embarrassments 
in his pHecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
bis residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, in a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more u*ksome from a disgust 
be had taken with the person bv whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abvssinia, by Jerome Lobo. a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the nrst literary effort by whicn he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
parity and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much Indebted. 
In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaimted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene *' was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's " Cato," may, with equal iustice, be made : ** It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who aro skilled in 
writing for the stage.'* It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, wnich would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with " chill philosophy," and *' unaffecting elegance," wUl admire it ; 
readers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of soma of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, ^^wlien Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appears to nave 
Deen in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was bis 
first ami only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which he gave the name of *• London." It 
has .been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addresses his friend 
SsTBge, whose Ufe he suhseqen^y wrote, and with whom he had previously 
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passed mauy of his dissipated hours. Savage was a man of verT- gics 
genius, but of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contAmlDatioe cf 
which, nothing but good principles, aeep rooted, which he li&cl earlj iia- 
bibed, could have preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts,* this poem, and " Tie 
Vanity of Human Wishes," another similar to it, in imitation oF the Teidk 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. Tk 
spirit and energy witn which he wrote, fullv equals the j>oignancy <ji tk 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were botli en&:aged in the cause cf 
rirtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of the imitAtioxi is v^ 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all Has. 
rrace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he shonU 
nave written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the aeca 
•atorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to tk 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Popey after resd 
ing his ** London,*' observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, wfaidi 
was once applied to Milton, ** Ubi, ubi est, diu celari noa potest," — aie 
mark which proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminoi 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an ia 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was oco 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemcs in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his furtive pieces it 
this time appearing in the " Gentleman's Magazine," and among then 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The "Lives of the Poets^*' which he at t 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lastinj^ monament of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few periiaps, more feelingly Ulnstrated 
Juvenal's axiom, 

" Haad Ikcile emergant, quorom vtrtatibaB obstat 
Bes anguBta domi.** 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, rea 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had 8iir> 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a voodsA 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are eqnallv excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was onl^ informed wno were the speakers, the order in which 
they spoke, and the sides tliey took. At best, the notes which were pro ■ 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this * purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some or 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
oVators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, the^ equal any instances of ancient or modern eloquendB. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowled^, that his 
reputation would have sufiered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanaing could not approve, 
and. in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
Witn the sentiments of a warm tory and ri^id high-churchman, his charae 
ter was frequently exposed to much severity of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the senius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much mflueitoe, Im 
might well defy the attacks of his enemies. 
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At about the age of forty, he commenced a work which added to his rep 
ntation, and eave him, with no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the Englisn moralist. 

With vcny little assistance, he 'completed, in a conrse of two joars, the 
pnbiication of the " Rambler,^' giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
nnndred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
friends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical pub^ica 

tions, whose freouency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 

or necessity, he nas most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 

to compose on a stated day, wiU often bring to his task an attention dissi- 

pated( a memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind dis 

tracted with anxieties, a body languishing with disease; he will labor on a 

barren topic till it is too late to cnange it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 

diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 

suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the " Ramblers " of Johnson must ever 
be preiimment. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
liable mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the lovehnesi 
01 virtue. It was not probable that the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
fonld escape his acute penetration, which was ever on tiie alert, 

** To mark the age, shoot folly as it flies. 
And catch the nuumers Uviog as they rise.** 

From an early period, he had accustome^ himself to a habit of close think 
4[ig. His active and vi»)rous mind always first matured what he had to 
tdvance, and his conndence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
irhich resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

Tire moralizing " Rambler** is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
m \liA inferences, and energetic in h'is style. Though many of his papers 
usume a jeravity which rorbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible, i hey do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
d/ gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feeling of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them in Uie re- 
' tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
ancbscholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
" Idler," and those of the " Adventurer,** written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his accrual nt- 
ance with its productions. He may heat nis mind with the spirit with 
which tiie poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair in which Johnson was con 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumed^ would have withholden him from giving 
eoantnance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
bad be been at flrst, as he afterwards was, (x>nvinced of the injustice of the 
MBM in which he engaged. The recantation he extorttd froin the penoQ 
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who had thns inreigled him into fbift iafamotifl plan, made honorable 
to the Ininred character of the poet. That he had been made a dupe ti 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feellnea, be bat 
little alleviated b^ an acknowledgment of his crime. As he harmmred m 
malevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have Uttle c^ 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, 9t^ 
ciaUy when the influence of party feeling^ fosters their prejudices, aod 
fives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, ui 
dispassionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and ei» 
reels. 

His *' English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting reccrd of the pov* 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lis- 
guage, and, with the most indefatigable labor and acnteness, given precisiiaa 
to the meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded him. He has pruned of their exctcs- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in i^pio 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment tlie world seemed 
implicitly to relv ; and time has since proved, that the stupendous laboi^ 
ana powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexioO' 
' grapners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behlUf of indigent merit, <»- uoaspiriog 
modesty, at once illustrates the kindness of his li^rt, and the disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy le- 
flections of afl^iction, occasioned by tlie loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is re'jated, that he wrote his 
" Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental ir/^ry, we are told, waa 
written during the evenings of a single week, to e jable him to defray the 
funeral excuses of his deceased parent. Perhaps there is no prosaic eflfu- 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of onr language has been mora 
artfuUy combined, or moie fully displayed. It \b here that he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagmation, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may he, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Joh^n, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are fully compensated by an energy of exngps- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of nis 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
Ihe strength o£ their parts. His versification cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ti^ed by the sameness of his style { and we may continue 'to be delighted * 
with the variety and dignity of bis expressions, when we should be^uul tc ' 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical esrs. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. Thii 
was the last great effort of his mind. Eis reputation needed not, at this 
period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laore. 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication^* which was to be comprised in seventy vot 
amei, ia the coarse of a few yean was offinred tQ the world, with the livei 
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of t/hch author prefixed, containing critical observations on tlieir writings. 
These prefaces were afterwards republished in four separate volumes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson's " Lives of the Poets/* It is here 
that the philosophical talents of this great njan were fully developed. If i 
vigorous understanding, a sound jud^ent, a scrutinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sa^city, were qualifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi 
▼idual whose native^energv of mind, and critical talents, more ])eculiari7 
fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while^ 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failing, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. The man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
nimself a liazardous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudicecit and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos 
ing the dictates of truth and somid judgment, though error was popular in 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his criticisms 
with the rules of tast%, and the learned institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The " Lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list cT.Eng 
lish^Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for'excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a minA 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party spirit 
and bigotry in his delineation of the p<5et. If he has not bestowed the just 
meed of panegyric as the biopapher of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost " would have done honor to anv pen. As that poem is a production 
which the genius of Milton only could have producea, so the criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hnve written. 

His ** Life of Pope "is a masterlv cllort of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Englisti bara, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the "Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of biM;raphy now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his ^ English Die* 
tionary," the other to an edition of Shakspeare, which. was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment ana admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely difierent in their subject, the same close- 
1M»8 of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are equally conspicuous, l^ever had an estimate of the genius ana 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it wouldliave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discoverea and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modem arrogance and imbecility 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelii 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the .text, they may 
j^tly feel indebted for his development of the genius of ShakspMie. It is 
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not a matter of wonder, that the exquisitely beautiful preface to the 
of Shakspeare^s plays, should lay claim to such superlative merit. 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allusionSf tlie as 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the ezorf* 
lences and defects of the poet, it is equally the suoject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, pwnaps, receive illastnitifli 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his writing. Th&t prejodio 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing energy, wooU 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eqnal^stm^ 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat of passion, or n 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridgi 
and the Whigs, were often menticmed with more acrimony than discredoa 
There was, perhaps, no man who more strenuously advocated Uie piincipfet 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m practice. The tanpen 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moni 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt tfai 
weight of disappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified bv applause and universal adulation. Can it be ^rondofnl, 
tlien, that, with tne strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the commoi 
failings of human nature, ne should, at times, be carried away in convem* 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment w<niU 
•ancti'*n, or the better feelings of his heart approve. There were lew met 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelings were more avrfully dresfled. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scholar, the world can have litth 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
mformation. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute ; and his ouickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author vrithout tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole do(^. His extraordinarv powers of under* 
standing were much cultivated by study, and still more by reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
fesult of mature deliberation and depth of meditfvtion, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations reeeived additional 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became tne more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originali^ 
which appeared in his writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
iiabit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
er^es of a vigorous intelleot, assisted by the efforts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks; 
and his zeal for the interestsjaf religion and virtue was often manifested in 
bis discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an ai^Murent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not have possessed. If there was ao 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
jiuently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the oonoeitot 
ignorance. The specious ^rb of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
M indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
his feehngf by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when nnaocompanitJ 
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hv a STiperidrity of intellect eommenmrate with its dignity. His utter 
aoliorreiace of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of the great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner hare acquired ; and he roee to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indelited to the 
assistance of his friends for his gnat repntation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him thronm all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noble, it was nol 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in societ3r,but a dislike to tlM 
arts of dissimulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
ahrine of patronaee. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
Tile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to tne graye. 

His knowledge of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devotee 
himself so closel^r to the study of the ancient i>oets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior ■ 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian^s poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, ** truth had 
never been estabfishea, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a littie strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
fewmen could have stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every discniise. 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been deli^htea and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his unoisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be aUowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait, will admit of many different shades, 
firom which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace tne incredible vastness of an inteDeot, 
desthied to become the glory of his country, and the pride of £ng!i9& 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ea 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writmgs appears move conspieuoudy 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his'understanaing. Hit 
faculties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the oombinati<m8 of hit 
fancy various and original, and his imagination neither clouded or depress- 
ed mr the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life, fiis readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his coocepti<Hi8, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and foreible, in his language elegant and copious. He eives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every uiing which he says has a deter- 
mmato significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces %ard words, their peculiar 'adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subject^ 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
eomprebenftive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed bj 
eommoD words,*' 

Should it be thought that the style of tiiis iMmed author hat iojurtd ow 

33* 
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fauignagt, he must have committed this. injury by making' it more 

dinato to grammatical rules. Foreigners and future generations viBh 
more capable of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions wHA 
•re onl^ to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar pbraseo^ 
From his example, men may learn to give to their style energy, perspicaiti; 
and elegance. They may acauire a habit of close thinking, and becflBi 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political writings will be read and admired only for the dlgxatyaai 
energy of their style. His compositions are a most valuable additxm to tk 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his biw 
I They are replete with " useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," jii 

bv perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. Tk 
enbi*te of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His wxitap 
\ dtsplav a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, m 

multimrious i)roductions are an honor to the English nation ; and his saivv 
I (0 his sovereign might more fairly be allowed, " that he had written la 

} ihare,** if he kad not written so loeu. His mind has been laid open to tb 

' public in his printed works, without '/ reservation or disguise ; " and, wA 

• all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 



XCVII. 



ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SERMON.* 
On the Choice of Texts. 

Thefe are, in general, five parts of a sermon : the exordium, the con 
nexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as conoexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we canproperly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and u)plication. Howevw, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division after we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1.' Never choose such texte as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two wonis 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must bo 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explain. For example, should you take these words of 2 Cor. 1: 3. 
" Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort/' and stop here, yon will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should vpu go farther, 
and add, ^' who comforteth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless yon went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete seme 
of the sacred writer is token, you may stop f for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

* Tbese directions and remarks are taken flrom Hannam^s '* Pulpit Assistant" Tin 
•tMort wfU sko Had taneh aid flrom Oresley *8 ** Treatise on Pieachiog. '* 
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pulpit. 

greatest part of the heu^era are simple people, whose profit, however, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but it is impossible to edify them, unless you be 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, ^* a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would have all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it maj not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather tiban to make 
them admire himHelf as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
which it must be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers neither stud^ nor in- 
vention, and leaves unsaid a sreat number of beautiful thin^ with which 
his text might have furnished him. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical compansons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober, in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously dive 
into mysteries beyond the boimds of modesty ; chaste, in opposition to 
those btold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
tilings which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speaking things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, oecause all 
sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. The pulpit is 
the seat of good natural sense, and the good^ense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner, however, 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aoove all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant^ 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce veir bad effects 
The auditor wiUtiever fail to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world." 

2. A Sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories cannot retahi it all ; and oy aiming to keep all, they will los» 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain an^ particular part, either m 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it. Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be overstrained. This is done by stretching meta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number or things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject m keeping close to the metaphor. Alle^ries may sometimes 
be used very agreeably : but they must not be strained: that is, all that 
can be said of them must not be said. 

5. Beasonii'g must not be carried too far. This may be done man^ 
ways; either.by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea 
soning is embarrassing jyid painful to the auditor. The mind of man lovei 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
Ing or following verses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good sens* 
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objecticm and solntion. As, Bomans yi. 1, 2, ** What shall ^we saj-tiien,'*lR 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to dfiidi 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions -writlioat tAJu fja m 
As, John iv. 10, ** If thou knewest the gift of God," &e. I think it ma^ 
not be improper to diyide it into ■ two parts, ^e first inchiding' the 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the 
oution of ^ese to the Samaritan woman. 

There are som« texts which imply many important tnatlis 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mentioo and enlar)g« ^n 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or » 
cause thoy are important of themselves. Then toe text tnajr i>e ^nki 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy ; sometimes an action is rehifed is 
all its circumstances, and then yon may consider the action in itself ia^ 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hmm, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, fbr tbvj wen 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; bdt 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, they must bi 
very seldom mentioned, oecause it will load the hearts mind tnth a nri* 
tltude of particulars. • 

IXscnssion, There are four methods of discussion. Clear snl^fects mast 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficnlt and import- 
ant onfes by explication or proposition. 

I. By J^cplicatiou. — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the rak 
ject, or to both. 

1. Explication of Terms, — The difficulties of these arise from tiirBt 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to' make any sense, or they are eoni 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at not 
appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the naeaoin^, tboi^ 
elear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio dttbitmidi, which makes the difficulty ; then determiDt 
It as brieflv as you can. i 

2. Of Tfii7igs, — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from dw 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise obfections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the flatter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. Important things, though clear, mast be discussed by explicatioa, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and pliun, needs onlr 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must be eonfimied, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branchea, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

]^. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture; of 
particles called syjuategorematica ; and sometimes of different pfoposittauL 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, ^^oodness, &c, man*8 virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping lon^, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained jast as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author; in a word, explain simpl* 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the desigri of the sacred author. 
Sometimes tlie simple terms in a text must be aiscussed professedly, m 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when tiiera 
are many, it might be in judicious to treat of* them separately, bnt betati 
fully to do it by comparison. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning : such as, *^ to be in Christ," " come afttr 
Christ," &c. 

Particles caUed ayncategorematiea (such as none^ some, aU, now, when, 
&;c.). which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
carerully examined ; for often the whole expii«ation depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 

give the sense cleariy ; if necessary, show its importance ; if it requirs con 
rmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, cmnparisonft of the subject ; 
ttieir relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ts ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or Uie persons 
to whom it 18 proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometiilies it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
Is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 
parts be not more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particu 
lar application. 

IL Mjf obisrvation; which is best for clear and histCMical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an oBservation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophicid, or critical, very seldom. 
The^ must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-pface form, 
btit m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

III. J^ continual application, — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to h<diness and repentance. In using this method something 
jeavching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition, — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
Ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In tiie for 
mer methods yon are restrained to your text; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage, it will 
eqnallv serve eitiier theory or practice. ^ 

Jff. B. Though these four ways aro different from each other, for many 
texts it may m necessary to use two or throe, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it 

The conclusion. This ought to be livel;^ and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, h<R>e, seal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
and constancy in ajfflictions, steadiness in tdhiptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by^rayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tendw, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short; let it be bold and 
Uvely. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
ikm, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

• * See Vo. I. on the prtvloos page. 
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Example, 

OF THE SKELETON OF A SERMON. 
The existence of G&d. 

** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God." Psalms ziy. L 

*'The fool hath said/' — it is evident that none but a fool woald hm 
said it. 

Tfu fool^ a term in Scripture, signifyinz a wicked man ; one who YaA 
lost his wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin. jet qm 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties; ad 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

" Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thon^ 
are words in heaven. H^ dares not openly publish it, thoogh he dans k 
cretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

"There is no God,'* — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or poniik 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect, deny his existenee; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which a&etfae 
glorv of the Deity. 

men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, wonld not ooij 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men wj 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would mj 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would tofv 
no judge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adon 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we. should know whv we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give fi better 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our pwnents and teachen 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, *' There is no God," whMi we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, e& 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open oar 
eyes but we discover this trtith shine through all creatures. The wholi 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eves on the earth which b^irs vs, 
and ask, " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on tint 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, *^ Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. *< Who is it also that hath fixed so many lamia- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The t^ 
rious works of creation proclaim to us '' His eternal p<9irer and godhead." 
Bomans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. £very plant, every atom, as veil 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictnr^ 
but 'Concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence tibey are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a son 
when he.sees his beams g^ding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'iX. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he deniSi that which tfW7 
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ereatare in his constitution asserts ; can he behold the »pider*s net, or the 

silk«\(rorxn*8 web, the bee*s closets, or the ant^s granaries, without acknow 

'edging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 

tliem ? Job xxxix. ; rsaltns civ. 24. ** The stars roiight against Sisera.*' 

f adges V. 20. . All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 

A.theist. Bomans i. 19, 20. 

2. Tho dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 
' Every one that finds me shall «Iay me,'* Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Caiii ; and the like a]>prehensions are not soldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us conceniine those who 
Bay in their heart, *■'' There is no God,*' that ^* they are in fear, where no feai 
is, * P9films liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confetti 
a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign BeingVbo will 

Eunish. pHshur, who wickeaiy insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
is reward, " that his name should be Magor-mit>sabib," i. c. " fear round ; 
about," Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand writing, " his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
there is a •* law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to jud^e and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, becaxLse he useth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are imiversal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Uuiveriud consent is another ar^ment. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of everv country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, have confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 
Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
• graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary vtdgm&ntu. When a jnst revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially wne*^ the judgment is suited to the sin ; when tiie sin is 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," Psalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
bv the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
2i -23: Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1 - 10. 

6. Aeeomptiahments of propfiecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if thev did already exist, or had existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind infinitely intelligent. " Show the fliings that ar«> to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1, long before 
h? was bom ;' Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concerning his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
thin^ beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those 
predictions, must be an infinite power ; the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none else,' 
Ijaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an uifinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could efl'ect ! 
II. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, studv the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's gloiy. " The glory of the Lord shall end* ire '-' Psalms 
dv. 31. 

84 
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Tbe world it a sacred temple ; man is introdaced to eontemplAte it 
mce does not destroy nature, so the book of redemption does not bki 
tne book of creation. Bead nature ; nature is a friend to tmth. 

2. If it be a foUj to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a follj : 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence ? " To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. ^ Your reasonabk ser- 
vice,'* Romans xii. 1. 

3. If it be a folly t9 deny the existen<!e of Grod, will it not be oar wisdoaa 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the Umck 
mark of a fool, ** G(^ is not in all his thoughts," Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we beUere the being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. Ac 
tions speak louder than words. 

** They professed that they knew God," Titus i 16. Men's practices sr 
the best indexes to their prmciples. " Let your light shine Dofove men.* 
Matthew t. 16. 

Ths following Skdeton* are on a different plan,* 

1. 

Psalm xItI. 1, ** God is our refuge and strength, a yery present hdp i» 
txouble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this chanMster to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
creatness,— his progressive faculties will eoual angels, &c. Surpass aU 
mtelligence except God, — but there will stilt be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man,— -Man* s moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — presetU^ very present^ — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or coiw 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, — as an fmgel, — but God is present ! See the Christ* 
lan in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother ! Jesus stood at ths 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents I He is with thee. 
4baH we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

m. Cautiotisness of the text-'-Ue is a help, — not sole dellYerer,— 
mere is sometmag for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothu^ 
•«herwiso. -^ FannM Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the iKK>r unfortunate, -— stranger, -* 
widow, — orphan, — mourner,-— Christian in temptation, — quality erf* aU, 
a guilty conscience. 

2. 

eyes." Context, 

important and sd 

vantageous part T^f his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are pei 
mitted, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texti. 

2. They afibrd exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, ^fortitude 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show ns the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die,- 
health and beauty fade, •=- wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 




* Hmj are. In ftct, the notes of a distlngnlsbed extemportaeoiis prescber. 
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IT'. This discipline is preparatory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. ' 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence of such a place called heaven, 
kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doo« 
rine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with aJl rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes or sorrow shall cease there. — 4. U 
La everlajsting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health ?-^Ui6 
aged ? — youth declining in early life ? &C 

3. 

GaL iii. 18, ** But it is good to be seaionsly affected always in a good 
thin^*** 

Christianity is designed to call into acttTity the noblest sentiments of the 
lieart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — Tha 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^ood to be 
zealoasly affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

I. In respect to its orign^ — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interestinff 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelatkmt — the noblest gift of 
God to man. ~- 

II. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effecto, — its preset 
nation, — triumph over infideli^. — 

III. Its effects, — individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General effects, — 1. It preyents crime. — 2. Elevates society.— 3. 
Sustains good government — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to be bo. 2. Tha 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will bepropor 
fcioned to our zeal, '— a philosophical as well as Scriptural fact, — We hara 
tigh examples to copy,— the apostles, mar^rrs, and refonners, — Wesley, 
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StJBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL S0BT8 

1. Mythology. 10. Buins of Rome. 

2 Bural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Oarnative land. 11. Twilight. 

t. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A vrinter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 
S. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 
9. The entrance of Chrat into Je- 17. Winter. 

msalem. 18. The equator. 
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19. The tropics. 

20. Mid-Aummer. 

21. Rural scenerr. 

22. Rerie^nr o^ the seasons. 

23. Solitude. 

24. The love of order. 

25. Kvils of obstinacy. 

26. Finnness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 

29. Novels. 

30. Tnles of fictloii. 

31. Cotitemplation. 

32. Correspondence between true 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. TneadTantages of a good educa- 

tion. 

35. The effects of learning oo the 

eonntenance. 

36. Power of habit 

37. Tlie art of plettsmg. 

38. Comparison of history and biog 

raphy. 

39. The pasMona. 

40. The difference between beauty 

and fashion. 

41. Enterprise. 

42. Kxertion. 

43. Iniportance of a good character. 

44. Cntfcfsm. 

45. Religious education. 

46. Monumental inscriptions. 

47. On forming connexions. 

jtS. Qualifications for the enjoyment 
of friendship. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 

50. Moral principles. 
>51. Moral duties. 

52. Civility. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preventing them. 

54. Early attachments. 

55. Taste for the cultivation of 

flowers. 

56. Government of temper. 

57. Comedy. 
68. Tragedy. 

59. Uses of adversity. 

60. Poetical taste. 

61. Manners. 

62. Modesty of merit. 

63. Method. 

64. Parental indulgence. 

65. Parental seventy. 

66. Profligacy. 

67. The study of the Latin language. 
66. The study of the French lan- 
guage. 



69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 

79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 
88. 

Cft7. 

90. 

91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 

9a 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 




Ingenuity. 
Eloquence. 
Fancy. 
Imagination. 
Classical leamii g. 
Taste for simple ph 
Scepticism. 
Amusements. 
Efficacy of moral 
A cultivated mind n* 

the enioyment oT 
Want of 'personal 

affecting virtue 

ness. 
Happiness or domestic Hfo. 
Evila of public life. 
Modesty a sign of 
Equanimity the 

under amictioB. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of tenAperance to flv 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profeflaio& 
Selfishness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attention to 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The blitteFfiy and iU 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptnijee 
The press. 
The pulpit. 
The numan frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infidehty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God. 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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21. 

22. 
23. 
.24. 
125. 
L26. 
127. 
128. 



Influence of Christiimity. 
Stability of character. 
Instability of character. 
Peevishness. 
Art of pleasing. 
Local associations. 
Influence of female character 
Discretion. 

129. Kew England. 

130. Paternal influence. 
Maternal influence. 
Intern perance. 
Fashionable Follies. 
Emigration. 

135. Intellectual dissipotioii. 

136. InteUectnal discipline. 
The warrior. 
The statesman. 
The legislator. 
The judge. 
A fi.eld of battle. 
A nav«a engagement 
Immortahty. 
Decision of character. 
Romance. 

146. Flattery. 

147. Industry 

148. Temperance. 
Resentment. 
Lying. 
Piety. 
Anger. 
Poetry. 
Envy. 
Virtue. 
Justice. 

157. Adversity. 

158. Pride. 

159. Compassion* 

160. Avance. 

161. Slander. 

162. Mercy. 

163. Wealth. 

164. Prudence. 

165. Gratitude. 

166. Affectation. 

167. Loquacity. 

168. Wisdom. 

169. Lnxury. 

170. Health. 

171. Pleasure. . , • ^ 

172. Gaming. 

173. Beliglon. 

174. Study. 

175. Experience. 

176. Peace and war. 

177. Want and plenty. 

178. Ignorance and learning. 

179. &ppinett and misery. 



131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 



137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 



149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 



180. Virtue and vice. 

181. Parsimony and prodigality. 
182l Hope and fear. 

183. Rewaxd and punisfamettt. ^ 

184. Beauty and oeformity. 

185. Affection and hatred. 
18Q. Arrogance and humility. 

187. Qrder and C<xifusion. 

188. Carelessness and cantioii 

189. Contentment and (hssatisfafi* 

tion. 

190. Emulation and sloth. 

191. Cleanliness. 

192. Religious intolerance. 

193. Charity. 

194. Contentment 

195. Courage. 

196. Hope. 

197. Perseverance. 

198. Conscience. 

199. Death. 

200. Life. 

201. Sickness. 

202. Health. 

203. Good humor. 

204. Omniscience oi God. 

205. Omnipresence of God. 

206. Truth. 

207. Sincerity. 

208. Procrastination 

209. Trust in God. 

210. Pleasures resulting from, 

proper use of our uoultiea. 

211. Modesty. 

212. Application. 

213. Discretion. 

214. Christianity. 

215. Suspicion. 
2K). Fortitude. 

217. F<Mgiveness. 

218. The seasons. 

219. Filial afiection. 

220. Harmony of natuxe. 

221. Adversity. 

222. Distribution of time. 

223. Sources of knowledge. 

224. Coiuugal afiectioii. 

225. FiHal piety. 

226. Generosity. 

227. Heroism. 

228. Despair. 

229. Oovemoaent. 

230. Dramatic entertainmenti. 

231. Fables and allegories. 

232. Figurative language. 

233. Commerce. 

234. Chivaby. 

235. Philosophy. 

236. Natural hittory. 
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837. Aitronomj. 

236. The inventioti of the mariners* compass. 

239. The invention of the telescope. 

240. 'The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engme. 

242. The mathematios. 

243. A8tN>!ogy. 

244. Modern aiscoveries. 

245. Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Curioeity. 

249. Nature. 
2r)0. Art. 

251. Tlie influence and importance of the femak character. 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of panishment tbe 

centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be appli 

254. Tlie character of the Roman Emperor Nero, — of CaligBlay — 

tus, — of Julius Ceesar, — of Numa Fompilius. 

255. The duties vn owe to our parents, and the con^ieqtiMiieea ct at 

of them. 

256. How blessings brighten as they take their flight. 
257 How dear are all the ties that bind our race in gentleness togoitkamr* 

258. Tbe advantages of early rising; and the argum«its idiich xoflvj-Atf < 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wed to guilt. 

260. A 80U1 without reflection, like a ]Hle 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. 'T IS Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. / 

263. Kndw then this trath, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is bappinefts below. 

264. Prayer ardent Of>ens heaven. 
•■ Whatever is, is right. 

S65. Knowledge and plenty Tie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; j 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of piliwot ( 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things \ 
Save in the office and affairs of love. i 

268. Man, proud man, ^ 
Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure *8cape ; back^wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. Thev say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

fl73 U^ swklxi«Ug^V<ioUi light of light begoiki 
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r74 Too much to know is to know nought but fame. 
r75 . Where is any author in the world 

Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the Uon 
Must die for love. 

277. Our romedies oft in onrselves do lie 

Which we ascribe to heaven. ^ ■ 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 
Good and ill together : our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Crimes would despiur if they were not 

, Cherished by our virtues. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward top ; 

< For we are old, and on our quickest d^icrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

Steals ere wo can effect them. 

280. Thoy lose the world that do buy it with much ocoa 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 

Gt od to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The worm is still deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Kor is not moved with concord of sweet soimdfy 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale. If she would sine by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thotij^ 
Ko better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection. 
2S7. This our life exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brookftf 
Sermons in stones, and good in every tiling. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us tmthsy 
Win us with trifies, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then 't wero wfliQ 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all *s spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Thinffl without remedy 
^ Should oe without regard. 

294. When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels are bright still, though the brightest felL 

296. The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage monnteth with occasion. 

2S6. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye* 
290. He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes aioe of no vile hold to etoy him up^ 
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objection and solution. As, Komans Ti. 1, 2, *< What shall we saytiMB,'* A& 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide^ 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions withont tnniuaaa. 
As, John iv. 10, ** If thou knewest the gift of God,*' &e. X think it HiigU 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the generri 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particsdar mpp&' 
cution of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important tmths witboiit ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enl«r;ge vpoi 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or !»• 
eause thoy are important of themselves. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, aivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related Id 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself tnt, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the h e am, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possib^ to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they veiy 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; b^ 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, they most bt 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a Hid- 
tltude of particulars. • 

Disc^ission. There are four methods of discussion. Clear anb^ects mask 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ontes by explication or proposition. 

I. By ^tpliceUion, — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sob 
ject, or to both. 

1. Explication of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to' make any sense, or they are ecni 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrat 
appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, thotigb 
eiear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio ditiitatuU, which makes the difficulty ; then detemmt 
it as briefly as you can. 

2. Of Tilings, — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then establish the truth. If fhm» ^ 
intricacy of^the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objeetkMU, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the flatter, and take care te 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs onlr 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must be confirmed, i^ 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of ri^ht, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches^ 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and di»> 
cassed one after the other. 

K. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will cmsist of 
one or more simple terms; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture; of 
particles called syjuategoremcuiea ; and sometimes of different piopoaitioiii. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, |;oodne8s, &c., man's virtoes or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, witnout stopping ^n^* pas 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explamed just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, ia 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, but beanti 
fully to do it by comparison. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
>ecause they are nch in meaning ; such as, " to be in Christ," " come after 
Christ," &c. 

Particles ca1]ed synccUegorematiea (such as none^ soms, all^ now, when. 
Sec), Tvhich augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
carefully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 
give the sense cleari j ; if necessary, show its importance ; if it requirs con 
nrmation, confirm it. 

la all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
their illations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ees ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to ^rboni it is proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose tiie best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
gaished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometifloes it has different degrees, 'which must be remarked ; sometimes it 

is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 

parts be not more considerable : if so, they must be discussed by a particu 

lar application. 

IL ^y 0b$«rvadon; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 

texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 

may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 

ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 

They must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor cx>mmon-place fonn, 

Vat m a free, easy, familiar inanner. 

III. By eowtintud application. — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must pnncipallr manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this method something 
iearching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By propontion, — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, uid three <x four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
Ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage, it will 
eqnallv serve either theory or practice. - 

M. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may m necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to be lively and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hdpe, seal, repentance, self-KXMidemnation, a desire of self-correo 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, -hope of felicitv, courage, 
and constuicy in afilictions, steadiness in tdltnptations, gratitude to God, 
reoourse to him by^hiyer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, teud^, or elevated. It 
mav be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold and 
Uvely. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discos 
ikm, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

— ' — ■ — ' — — 1 

• * See Vo. I. on the previous iMice. 
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Example, 

OF THE SKELETON OF A SEBUON. 
Thetxuimoeof CfotL 

** The fool haih said in his heart, there is no Qod.** Psalms 

**The fool hath said,*' — it is evident that none but a fool iroald htn 
said it. 

27m fool^ a term ita Scripture, signifying a wicked man ; one who lull 
lost his wisdom^ and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin. jet oni 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties; ai 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

** Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. TfaougUi 
are words in heaven. He dares not openly publish it, tiioagh lie dans m 
cretjy to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

"There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or poinL 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existeoei; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice^ which a^e tk 
glory of the Deity. 

]^n who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not odj 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men sif 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would tijr 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they woold hati • 
no judge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that k 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adon 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we.should know whv we believe, that our b** 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give fi betttf 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teacheti 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, ** There is no Goa," when we have m 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this tmth, en 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open oar 
eyes but we discover this trfith shine through all creatures. Toe whob 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eves on the earth which b«us m, 
and ask, ** Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 02. *< Who is it at.so that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va> 
rious works of creation proclaim to us '* His eternal p<9Ver and godhead." 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or picturei^ 
but -included there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate sometiiiog from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a son 
when h^sees his beams gildine Uie earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'jl. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denilit that which miy 
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nneature in his constitution asserts ; can he behold the spider's net, or the 
(ilk-\<ronn's web, the bee^s closets, or the ant^s granaries, withoat acknow 
edgirig a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
tliem r Job xxxix. ; Psalms civ. 24. ** The stars rought against Sisera." 
fudges V. 20. . All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
A.theist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. Tho dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 

* Cvery one that finds me shall «lay me,** Genesis iv. 14, was the languaM 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not soldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
Bay in their heart, " There is no God," that '* they are in fear, where no feai 
is, ' Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds icvsot terrors, and thereby confess 

a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being*who will 

gunish. Pashur, wliio wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
is reward, " that his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. " fear round ; 
about," Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand writing, ^^ his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
there is a ** law written in the hearts ot men," adds, their ** consciences 
ali^o bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to jud^e and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Univeritai consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the langUHj;e of everv country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, hnve confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no ottier than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraardhiary vtdgmmiU, When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially whei< the judgment is siiited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legible by the inflicted, judgments. "The Lord is known by the 
ludgments which he executes," Psalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
bv the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xli. 
2i - 23 : Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1-10. 

5. AeafmjHishments of propfiecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did already exist, or had existed long ago, must be the re!«ult of a 
mind niflnitely intelligent. " Show the fliings that ar* to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1^ long before 
h? was bom ;' Alexander's sight of Daniers prophecy concennng his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, oefore the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
things beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those 
predictions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bri||g about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none else,* 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop 'their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which 'nothing less than an hifinitely 
vise and infinitely powerful Being could eflect I 
II. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall end* ire '- Ptalmi 
dv. 31. 

84 
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The world it a sacred temple ; man is introdaeed to contemplate it- 
naoe does not destroy nature, so the book of redempti<xi does not bloft 
the hook of creation. Read natnre ; nature is a friend to tmth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a foS^ 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence ? *^ To fear 
and keep his commandments, is the whcle duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. *' Your reasonabte 
▼ice," Romans xii. 1. 

3. If it be a foUy to deny the existence of €rod, will it not be cnr wi 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the 
mark of a fool, ** God is not in all his thoughts/* Psalnas x. 4. 

4. If we beUere the being of God, let us abhor practical Atfaeluii. 
tions speak louder than words. 

** They professed that they knew God," Titus i 16. Men's practi^ 
the best indexes to their prmciples. " Let your light ahine befope 
Matthew t. 16. 

Ths following Skeletons are on a different j^n,* 

1. 

Ptalm xlvi. 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present help iv 
trouble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

L The w(mderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 

geatness, — his progressive faculties will eaual angels, &c. Surpass aS 
teUigence except God. — but there will stilt be an infinite distance be* 
tween God and man, — Man*8 moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the t&sX^-^ present^ very present^'-' owe mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or coo. 
yicted feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being wero 
present at your sins, — as an f ngel, — but God is present ! See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles oi 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother! Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents I He is with thee. 
4haH we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

III. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer, — 
mere is sometuing for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
viherwiso. --- Fanner. -^ Mechanic, — h^th by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the i>oor unfortunate, — stranger, -<i- 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — . Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
s guilty conscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context 
- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

1. Afilictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
vantaeeous part W his moral discipline, 1. The fact that they are pei 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian vutues, moral, — fortitude 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die,- 
health and beauty fade, t=- wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 



* Thej are. in fact, the notes of a disttngolshed extempoi^neous preacksr. 
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Til This diBcipline is preparatory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. ' 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence of such a place called heaven, 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with ail rational supposition. — Analogy between thb 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall ceabe there. — 4. It 
ia everlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, healtii?— the 
aged ? — yovth declining in early life ? &c 

3. 

GaL ill. 18, " But it is good to he zealously affected always in a good 
thing." 

Cbristiattity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart,— firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaimted perseverance, —• 
seal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^ood to be 
xealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign^ — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelation, — the noblest gift <« 
God to man. — 

IL In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its preset 
Tatixm, — triumph over infidelity. — 

III. Its effects, — individual effects — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General efiects, — 1. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates aociety.— 3. 
Sustains good government — 4. War. 

We sh(xild be cealous, 1. Because God commands us to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happmess hereafter will bepropor 
tioned to our seal, '— a philosophical as well as Scriptural fact, — We have 
tigh examples to copy,— the apostles, martyrs, ana refoimers, — Wesley, 
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SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL S0BT8 



1. Mythology. 

2 Rural happiness. 

3 Our native land. 

i. Description of a storm. 
\ Scene at a summer's noon. 

6. A winter landscape. 

7. A market day. 

S. An evening walk. 
9. The entrance of Cfanst into Je- 
rusalem. 



10. Buins of Rome. 

" Oreece. 

11. Twilight 

12. A winter evening. 

13. Moonlight at sea. 

14. Spring. 

15. Summer. 

16. Autumn. 

17. Wmtor. 

18. The equator. 
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lethsr • SUtc bns & right to recede from the tTni<Ri. 

lether, in titne« of politicil diMnssion, it is the dnty at e 

to deolare bi« opinion, »nd attach himself to some party. 

lelber (here were grater fncililieB, in ancient times, tor m. 

amoiring influence, than there btb no«. 

letfier Che InequnlilieB of onr social condition be t 

progi«a> l^ kno w ledge. 

[(expedient to make coloniea of cDnvicts. 

tba MBM of despotism Btiengthened bj the exteniuii»Aao 

Poles. 

letber the ineqnilitias of genlui in difle 

lether inflicting oapital pnnlilmientt jmbliclj' liasftnj twid.-^mCT'tvA 

mialah crime. 

letber the persona] dependaoce, incident to a miiiuta ^visiai d 

labor in the arts and tciences, be dangeroas to onr free instdtotioMi 

ntber the ioflaencos which lend to perpetuate, be stranger Uimn. ttav 

which tend to diMOive, Ibe nnion nfthe United States. 

lether vts sboold abetajn from publishing the truth, from m. fiear !■( 

the world be not prepared to leoeiie it. 

lellier the popalarit); of S Uterar; woric is to be received na »a »fl 

dence of its real merits- 

Ihere any objection to a man's proposing himself for public oSOi 



[vn UbertT. 
of til* aai 



mragQ domesUo e 



letber the world be advancinK in moral improvement. 

lether the progteu of civilization diminish the love of martial riory. 

lether peraond interest in a subject of investigation be fsvorsble te 

the discovery of truth. 

lether the power of eloi^uence be diminished by the profress of lit- 

eratore and scienDe. 

leliier the prevalence of despotism in Asia be oecuiDned pruicipiUtr 

by physical causes. 

letber the present circunistaTiceB of Europe furnish reason to expect 

facts, or fiction, conlribnte most to mental enjoyment. 
lether writers of fiction bs morally responsible for OQchMta and jv* 
fane tangusge in their producUons. 
e pol<cy o'. requiring property qnalifieatioos for office. 
ght oapital punishments to be inflicted in time ofpeaiie. 
es the system of moi^em warfare indicate any adruicemeiit in dril 

Jie existence of two great political parties in our country deair»bl«t- 
s lier union with Snglaod been detrimental to Ireland. 



) 



tCX9 FOR DELIBERA.TITE, POLITICAL, < 

'HICAL, AND UTERABT DiSCDSSIONS, DISQUI3ITH>ir9 

tUIBIES, &C. 

the ri^t of leglilatlve bodies to provide by lav fbr the support d 
ralifAin. (Deliberative Disoosiion.] 
> « i h « TMt w of >p hil fl «)rhi a8l historian. <Phil<iiqihio»l Dii^imttlafcf 
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- >3. Tbe effect of prevailing philosophical -views on the style of elegant liter 
> „ ature. (Disquisition.) 

^^^4. On the alleged de^neracy of animals and regetables in America. 
fP" (Philosophical Discussion.) 

^ «S. Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a speciflo 
'^ moral eifecL (Literary Discussion.) 

J 6. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (LiteiBrj 
._, Disquisition.) 

'* — . " Mahomet All.*' (PoKtical Disquisition.) 

8. Whether national literature is to he regarded more as a cause or aeon 
sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
. 9. Originality in literature, as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dis 
' * quisition, 

lO. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (PhiloBophioal 
Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of lieht. (Fhilosophical Di^utation.) 

12. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 
species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of encouraging manu&cturing establishments in flu 
United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geolc^cal systems. (Disquisition.) 
Id. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Roman his 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world. 
(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Discus 
sion.) 

20. Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professions m this 
country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 
Cluurles tiie Second. (Literary Discussion.) 

£L The restovation of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 
cnssion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literaiy 
Disquisition.) 

24. Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis 
cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
36. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger the monarch 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of nktional literature 
(liiterary Disqmsition.) 

28. Causes of ill health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 
. 29. The 'sfluence of superstition on soience and hterature. (Philosophica 

Djcussion.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literair Discussion.) 

31. Are political m^rovements best effected by rulers, or the people 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

82. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literary Disquis 

ition.) 
33. Tho poet of an eariy age. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion. 
%L Comparative utilitv of the moral and physical sciences, in the presen 

age. (Philosopnical Discussion.) 
35. On what does the security of our institutions depend ? (Political Dis 

quisition.) 
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j 
3d. The expediency of intervention by one nation in the civil and poUi 
contents of others. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of large books. (Literary Discnssion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of tmth, as indications of znei^tal chara^ oi 

viTOr. (Philosophical Discussion.} 
J9. Tendency of free institutions to bnng first principles into qne&L 

(Deliberative Discussion.) ^ 

40. The influence of Lord Bacon*8 writings on the progress of knowing 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 
4L An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a feir. flifir 

ary Discussion.) 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouragements of elegant literature m^ (Mtzui 

Kew World. (Literary Discussion.) » 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in fonmB^fts 

American character. ( Philosophical Discussion . ) 

45. Are short terms of political office desirable ? (DelibMerative Discosaow) 

46. Modem imitation or the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisitim.) 

47. The real or supposed decline of science, at the present day. (Pluka 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. En^ish novels in the reigns of Creorge the Second and Georgs tb 

Third. (Literary Discussion.) 

49. The expediency of making autiiorship a profession. (Philcso^ci 

Discussion.) 

50. Whether patriotism was mculcated to excesss in the ancient republic 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnssus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance of poeticnl justice in fibtitious writings. (Literary Di 

quisition.) 

63. Greek and Soman comeaies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

54. Education as aiming to develope all the faculties equally, or to fyet 

individual peculifurities of taste and intellect. (Piiuosophical Disci 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. CPhiIosophi< 

Disquisition.) 

56. The expediency of religiods establishments under any forxn of d 

goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) * 

57. On the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advanta| 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputatio 

58. Should the right of suf ra^e in anv case depend upon difTerent pr 

ciples, as it respects different classes or mdiviaoalB in tiie am 
country. 'Deliberative Discussion.) 

59. On the probajility of prolonging the term of human life, by Hie aid 

physical or tnoral causes. ( Philosophical Discussion. ) 

60. Upon the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoji 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Disci 

sion.) « 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of th.e poor, I 

diminish human misery, deliberative Discussion.) 
V 63< The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Disco 
sion.) 

64. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingard. (Literary Disev 

sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a government. (2>afil 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Bepublics. (Political Disquisitions.) 

€7. The poet of an early, and of a ciYilized age. (Literary Discnsnioii; ji 
Ko. 33.) 
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Are mental resources and moral energy most developed in unpnncipled 

men ? (Philosophical Discussion.) ^ 

Whether heat have an independent existence. (PMosophical Dispu 
tations.) 

"70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 
'71. On the alleged improvement in the ^ of composition since tiie age of 

Queen ^ne. 
*752. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
I 73. Whether the climate of any country have imdergone any permaneni 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
i 74. Whether extensiveness of territory be favorable to the preservation oi' 
a republican form of government. 
75. What reasons are there for not expecting another great epic po«n 
I (Literary Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being essen 
f tisd to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimiciy ? 

I 78. What grounds are there distinct from revelation, to beheve in the im 

f mortality of the soul ? 

I 79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the 

United States. 
J 80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 

incumbents. 

61. The use of a diversity of languages. 

62. The amount and character of crime in an age of barbarism, and an age 
j ^ of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Rome. 
I The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, — local situa 
K tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 
65. The assistance derived from friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy ; 

i^ and from ancestry, court favor, and title, in a despotism, 

to ^ 86l The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 

67. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen ' 
g^ both in Pagan and Christian countries. 

68. Comparison or Horace's reasons for abandoning irreli^on, (See Book 1st, 
^i Ode l^th. Parous Deorum,) with those that might affect a modem 

skeptic. 

,^ 89. Comparison of Hume with Sallnst in the delineation of character. 

jjM 90. Sketches of character, as given b^ the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

g^ the dramatist's) mode of acquainting tifi with men. 

I (it 91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 
munication. {Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 

^1 ijiuch admired in hearing ^ 

92. The advantages and disadvantages of negative character. (Note. *^ De« 

/pill ficiency of character is oftoner taken wr positive perfection ; waqf of 

ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cola 

^} and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 

^ into difficulties.") 

^ri 93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 
physical science, or in arts ana government. 

y B H, The triumphs of the soldier and me philosopher, as of Alexander and 
Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier. 

^Q 95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitud% of character. 

^ 96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race. 
L || on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

96. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortimate 

'^ beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 

^^ ing, as well as the faculty ef speech ? 

35* 
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99. Is the loss of sight, or of speech, the greater de^riration ? 

100. Of making chan^ in the political constitation of free 

(Deliberative Discnssion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinkingjthat the Malaria will eyentnany d 

Rome. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

103. The effects on American literature, of a community of 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

1(^ The comparative advanta^s of Western Africa and Hiayti, 
nizing free blacks. ^Deliberative Discussion.) 

ICS. A history of English Literature, in which some notice maybe 

the origin and progress of the language, the influx of diuereot te 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predazniiiaiit; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who lia.w« as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the intf oenee 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek aityW, 
the French style; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeratioa of tim 
writers who may be considerea as of standard authority, — ^& poe/H 
the historians, — the essayists, — the moral, metaphysical, reli^ona, 
philological, philosophical and scientific writers, — the copiooaaiese, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the prospects of 3X9 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the character, style, 
beanties, defects and influence of the writings of the respectiT'e dis- 
tinguished authors of each age, — the subjects which tney treated, J 
and the interest felt by the civilized world in general on £&eM | 
subjects respectively. [These hints will probably famish sabjecta \ 
for many dissertations, disquisitibns, &c., connected wito the hlsftary 
of English Literature.] . /' 

3 

SUBJECTS FOR POEMS IN ENGLISH, LATIN, GUEKKj AC 

1. Kamina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the student. 

5. On the pursuit of fame. 

6. Ode to lancy. 

7. £lo(}uence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 
30. The missionary. 

11. Ad spem. (Latin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) n^ mmrof. 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On Fank and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOfR DISSERTATIONS. 

» 
L On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition oi tim 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the sujperiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, have contributed to i 

elevate the ancient classiM. 
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9w Milton and Homer contrasted and compared. 

t\. On the literature of the Romans, as afi'ected by their goyemment, m 

li^on, and state of society. 
"y. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where distinguished persons have dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented accoraing to the principles of the Christian relig^cm. 
tO. The pecirliar facilities, in modem times, for effecting great purposes ia 
government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient -Greeks and Romans. 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 

14. On tlie necessity of public and private patronage, >> the advancemeiit 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

16l Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 
17. The conflict of duties. 

L& On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phjil 
cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law In free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

* 26. The encouragement to young men to educate fhemsdves, ezcliisii«lj' 
or chiefly for high pofitical ofiices. 
27v Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 
grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetnatihg literary woiks in 

difl'erent ages and countries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The irresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The resiject due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The efiect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Rej»pec!t for public monuments, whether triumphaTor for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first settlers. 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing; to an uidividual from a knowledge of the esaet 

sciences. (See No. 18.) 

41. Prospects of younz men in the different learned professions. 

42. The charLCter of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On Uie charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the universal diffusion of knowledge oil thA wtll-Miiig of 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Ro;nan8. 
47 The domestic life of the Greeks. 

46. The docnestio lifft of the ancient £gyatiaas. 
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49. On ima^fttion and senftibilit^^as affected by the age of Ihe indiTidmiL 

50. Of makiDg changes in an author's works to adapt them to moduli tr^**~ 

51. On the reciprocal influence of literature and morals. 

52. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

53. Characteristic defects of modem Englrsh poetry. 

54. The effects of seclasioo and of society upon the literaxy character. 

55. Public opinion, as a standard of right. 

56. The moral power of sympathy. 
97. The different views which literary men take of the world, at their 

entrance upon it (See CoUoa'ny, No. 15.) 

58. The view which a great mind takes of its own productions. 

59. The principal charges preferred ag^unst the present age, by phOoscj 

and philanthropists. 

60. Chancer and his age. _ 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon nterataiB. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times^ on the warlike spirit. 

66. The Wnt poetry of Scotland. 

67. The fate of reformers. 

68. The dread €€ the prevalence of skepticism. 

69. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendencv of the principles of Malthas. 

71. The education of the senses. * 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The fiterary- character of the sacred Scriptures. 

SUBJECTS FOR ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, LATENT , 
GR^ES, SPANISH, HEBREW, &C, ESSAYS, &C. 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 
9. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew.) 
5). On the old age of the seholar. ' 

6. On the importance of elassicsl literature. 

7. On the durabihty of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew^ 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and Eo^and. (Essaj.l 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Itoman character and institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignihr and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aflpoct of revolutions on the advancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imaginatioo 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on civil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 

society. 
31. Public opinion. 

23. The spint which should acoompany our repablioan institntUnit* 
23. Public station. 
94. A salutary oration. 
tS» A yaledictoiy oration. 



1 
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99. On an acquaintance with the Spanish language and Uteratare. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On the character of Byron. 

28. On the progress of reniiement. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people 

30. On the sublimity of tiie Holy Scriptures. 

31. D« reoentioiibtts cum antlquls coUatis; or, ancients ana modems 

compared. (In Latln.> 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloauence. 

34. The influence of commerce upon letters. 

35. A modern canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of tlie asfo. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be reaL 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral eflfort 
42: De virorura illustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of iUnstriouE 

men. n 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and country. 

48. The character of Lord Bacon, 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative minds. 

53. American aristocrecv. 

54. The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of cor ffee 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of 1^ dead 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem* education. 

59. The lot ofthe portrayer of i^assion. ! 

60. The love of truth — a practical principl. * 

61. The progress of man. i 
63. Radicalism. I 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 

65. The dancers to which the minds of yoking men in our country are 

exposecL 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Natation of taste. - " ^ 
&i. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor t6 his profession. 

70 Of living in times of great intellectual excitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledge amonc the people. 

72. The importance of eiforts and institutions for tbe dilTusion of know* 
.^ ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nature. 

76. Moral suolimity. 

77. Home*- the American home. 

7^ The permanence of literary fame* 
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79. The claims of the age on the Tormg men of America. 

80. On Phyaiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Snr la Revolution Francaise. (French.) On the French 

82. Oa decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

85. De institutomm Americanomm eventiis efe libertatis cansse eonjimo 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. De oracuHs. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 

90. The duties of an Amorican citizen, 

91. On republican institutions as afiecting private character. 

92. On imagination as affecting individual happiness. 

93. On war. 

94. De Romanse libertatis et eloqnentiae casn. The declino of 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

96. De Gaii Mam sevo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Manns. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De lestis diebus qui nostra in XJniversitate celebrantnr. (I«atiB.> 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101 . The sacrifices and recompense of literary Mfe. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis m civitatibus Americse sperandom sit 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. I^ 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscorum diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

108. On the reciprocal influence of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on American literature. 

112. The retum to Palestine. 

113. De Graecamm literarum studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitse in Universitate«iostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in America. 

116. De philosophiffi studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. *^ 
119 The present and former conation of Greece. (Qroek.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentise studio in scholis nostris ne|^eolSb 

125. American political influences. 
i26. De literarum scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibus. 

129. Pursuit of universal trath. 

130. Literse Americana}. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De lingnse Latin D3 hoc tempore osit;. 

133. The taking of Rome by the Gauls. 

134. The progress of human sentiments. 

135. 1 he political prospects of Russia. 
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136. The advantages of speaking in French— in Greek, &o» 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141 . On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestio 

circle. * 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modern democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United St^^ 



XCIX. 



LIST QF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OP 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
paration of this volume, the author makes this ^nenil acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbcUim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thinff of value subservient to hi» purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to uter the phraseology; and in otners entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout those authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*s Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teadier's Asssistant, Newman's, Blair's, Whately's, 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 




's 

, on 

theEoglish Verb; D'lsraeli's cTurioslties of Modem Literature; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson*s, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on. the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota- 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 




Assistant ; Claude's Essav on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education ; .Beauties of History ; The Spectator ; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiology; Poole's English Paniasr.us; The School and the School 
mastsr; Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Biography. 
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ISDISX OF SUBJECTS NOTICED IN THIS TFORK. 



Abstracts, page 211. 
Accent, its effect, 16. 

" Acute, 28 and 31. 

" Grare, 28 and 31. 

" Circumflex, 28 and 32. 
Acrostic, 289. 
Agate type, 312. 
Affix, 35. 
Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsis of, 37. 

" to Affixes, 38. . 

Alexandrine verse, 232 and 236. 
Allegory, 131. 

^' Different kinds of, 132. 

" Instances of, uotCj 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 2S3. 

" Useful as an aid to Memory, 

" Bemarkable instances of, 152. 

" Alphabetical, votey 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

** Object of, 218. 
Anagrams, 86. 
Analogy, 110. 

" the foundation of Simile, 
Comparison, and Emblem, 
note^ 123. 
Analysis, Rhetoricalj noto, 306. 
Anapsest, 231. 
Anapaestic verses, 231. 

^* of what they consist, 233. 

** Dr. Carey's remarks on their 
Eiilect, notet 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

" Rules of, 12C. 

" Author of Lacon^s Remarks 
on, note, 126. 
Antonomosl^, 63. 

" much used bv^iistorical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
Aphaeresia, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

" peculiar (as a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apop^ 

thegm, 300. 
Argumentative, 300. 
, ^ ' Writing, example of, in a ds- 
fence of Literary Stadia 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, no^ss, 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Rohan, Description oC, 

JL fO. 

Bianca Capello, 322. 

Biographical Sketch, 322. 

Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 

Blank Verse, 241. 

Bombast, notes, 64 and 303. 

Books, Technical Terms relating to, 

" in Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Du 
odecimo, &c., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for foldinsr, &g. 

313. 
BouigeoiSj 312. 
BouteSj Rimes, note, 2ASL 
Bowdom Prize Dissertation on the 

Literary Character of Dr. Sannia. 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

** Happy instances of, in sevend 
styles, note, 29tJ, 
Burletta, 297. 
Butterfly and Humming Bird, TIm^ 

an Aileffxcy, 135. 

Cesura, proper position of, 334. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Rules for the Uh of, 

25. 
Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 

Wedding, — forms of, 195, 196, W 
Caret, 28 and 32. 
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>is,69. 
liteml meaninj^-of, note^^ 70. 
** the foundation of many wit- 
ticisms, note^ 70. 
Catch-word, 313, 
Cedilla, or Gerilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 2Sa 
Chesterfield, Lord, his disapprobation 

of -w^afers, 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Gircumlocntion, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

*' neuter, active transitive, ac* 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and sabjuhctive, 
. 18. 
yl harness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

*' the language of passion, woitf, 

148. 
** and Antithesis united, 7tote, 

148. 
** purpose of, note, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
" Poera, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of 4be 
Student, 336. 
Colloquy, 324. 

" Example of a, 32'/. 
" Subjecte for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Ck)lumn, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note^ 230, 
Composition, Introduction and 300. 
" Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
X** Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
** Bulos for the mechanical ex- 
ecution of 304. 
** Correction or a, An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
" of Words, 34. 
" ofa Sermon, 390. 
Comparison, 122. 

" how difiering from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes^ 122. 

" under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
" the foundation of, 123. 
" -when not to be used^ 123. 
" Eules relating to, 123. 
Compound Sentences, formation of 
from Simple ones, 58. 
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Compound Words, 35. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

" Subjects for, 40 
Confirmation, 209. 
Conjunction, and how a«-./« ; i' vo^tf. 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 92, 
Conundrums, notSf 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

" Discussion, Subjects for, 410. • 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets,-27 and 30. 
Cut, -representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verso, is properly defective 

AnapsBstic, note^ 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
" Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

<' Efiect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. 
<* Classes of, 166. 
< Terms appropriate for, 166. 
*' Selection of Cucumstancei « 

in, 167. 
« Sur Walter Scott's accuracy 

in, note^ 367. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
tt of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level couu 
try, mountains, 169. 
" of villages, 170. 
" of persons, of a sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
" of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
" of a beautiful w^oman, not^ 
173. 
I " of Bernard De Rohan. 173. 
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D«icription of a flne4ookiDg man, 
note. 174. 
of the elephant, 17& 
of nataial* scenery, 175 and 

176. 
Use of Epithets in, note^ 175. 
Descriptive, Jhtt-uduction and 300. 

**• Poetry, instances of. 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

^ about dogs, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Lurodiiction and 300. 

*• Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Diaeresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Tyne,312. 
Diflerence, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, notef 142, 
Directions, Grammatical, 8S. 

for the Division of a Subject, 

215. 
for acquiring a Good -Style, 

302. 
for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters.] 
for Superscriptions and Foiins 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, itote^ 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

Different Kinds of, as philos- 
ophical, literary, political, 
moral, &c., 344. 
Philosophical^ Example of, on 
the Expediency or making 
Authorship a Profession, 
345. 
•* a Literary, on " The merits of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Lingard," 349. 
** a Deliberative, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Stren^h of Government, 
350. 
« Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Ottputation, 355. 

" Philosophical and Forensic, 
355. 
Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, oe most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature," 355. 
Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, " Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tions of the 1« pagination,'* 
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DiBqulsition, 341. 
*' how it differs 
tation, 341. 
Ethical, political, Bcientifc^ 

and literary^ 3 4? 
Ethical, Example of, on " Toa 
strict applicataon of ^I<ifnl 
Rules to the :^oUcx dt 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

" Example of^ on " Xlie Causes 
which, indepeacieiitljr of 
their Merit, naire contnb 
uted.to elevate til e Ancient 
Classics," 3S1. 
" Bowdoin Prize, on the Ijfc 
and Character c^ X>r. Jcrfm- 
son, 381. 
** Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 1U5. 
Divisions of a^ubject, 215. 

" ofa^rmon, 392. 
Double Pica, note^ 312. 
Drama, 296. 

" Rules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 206^ 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note^ 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

*« how it differs from Idyl, 290. 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77* 
Elegiac Poetry, 289. 
Elegy, Gray's, written in a Govntiy 

Church-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, noAe^ 122. 

^ Foundation of Simfla and 
Comparison, Mote, 123. 
Empire of Poetiy, bv Fontenelle, 133. 
English Oration, 362. 

" on Public Station, 362. 

"The UtiKtarian System;*' 

" Cui Bono," 367. 
" Public Opinion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Re- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnmer, note^ 312. 
English Verse, specimens of different 
kinds of, 235. 
" how divided, 231. 
" how they terminf.te. 232. 
English, Language of the 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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Knigma, or Riddle, 131. 

** of the Sphinx, note^ 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and E, 
138, and note^ 139. 
Epic, 295. 

" Poetry, 294. 
" Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Ihomas Moore, 

noticed, note^ 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 2S8._ . 

" its characteristic is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogue, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
Epitaph,290. 

^^ Remarks on, note^ 290. 
Epithalamium, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

« Kinds of, 283. 
" Simple and Componnd, 283. 
" Judicious Application of, a 
sat beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esquire, title or, when to be applied, 

191. 
I ssay, 329. 

Examples of an, on " Literat- 
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ure," a31. 
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on " The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 3a3. 
on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
filled out from heads, outh'nes, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymological Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. , 
Events, Objects and, 5, 
Evening, Invitation for, Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

•* as a rhetorical figure, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
• lixordmra, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note^ 

150. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 
^ note^ 241. 

Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Fable and Apologue, 136. • 



Fable and Apologue, how tbey differ 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 
" Kinds of, 23L 
'^ what kinds most frequently 

used, 231. 
" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Langua^, 111 and 283. 
. ^' and Plain, difference between, 
113. 
" translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of -a. 111. 

" Etymological, Syntactical and 
Bhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
Tiote. 111. 
" Use of, 112. 
" Faults of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

" ofNotes, &c., 194. 
Folio, 313. 

Forensic Disputation, 355. 
" Example of a, 355. 
" Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a lletter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compoimd Sentences 

from Siniple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by which 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, tiotCy 312. 

Harmon 7, 94 and 99. 
« IJules of, 100. 
" Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and didactic 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

'* the principal Metre of the 
English Language, Tzo^f, 
240. 
Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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HSghor Speciss of Poetry, 294. 

Honorftble, TitFe of, when to be ap- 
plied, 100 and 191. 

Hammiog Bird aod Butterfly, Alle- 
gory or, 133. 

Hyperbaton, 77. 

Hyperbole, -41. 

*' Reverse ot noUt^ 142. 
** Purpose or, note, 148. 

Itymns, 286. 

Hypermeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 26 and 30. 

Iambic Verso, or Measure, 231. 
" of what it consists, 232. 
'* how accented, 232. 

[ambus, 231. 

Idyl, or Idyllinm, 290. 

Illustration of a Subject, 219. 

Impromptu, 289. 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Colloquial, note, 54. 
, Inaependence, different senses in 
which it is used, 108. 

Index, 420. 

Indian Reasoning, remarkable in- 
stance of, note. 2S0. 

Inouiry, political, philosophical, &c., 
Subject for, 410. 

Literrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 
" (as'a rhetorical figure), 144. 

Invitation, notes of, 192. 
" forms of, 193. 

Inversion and Transposition, Methods 
of, dO. 

Irony, 150. 

** proper subjects of, 150. 

It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a sen- 
tence, note, 56. 

Italic Words in Old and New Testa^ 
ment, 313. 

Ivanhoe, Extract from, note, 62. 

Jablonski^s Welcome of Stanislaus, 

note, 87. 
Jardine*s Remarks on the manage- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
'* Remarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, note, 140. 

" difference between, note, 140. 
Jud^s, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 206. 

King, how to be addressed, Tiote, 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampoons, 300. 



Language, English, of the, 61. 

'* how rendered copious aod asE 

Sressive, 35. 
[odena/83. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolary Cones 
pondence, lb3. 
" with explanation of its tmrta. 

187. 
** Directions in Writing, 187. 
" in what person to be written 

184. 
** Date, Si^ature, and Super 

scription of, 185. 
*' the particulars it should em 

brace, 185. 
" Dato of, where to be written 

185. 
'* Complimentary Address, body 

or the Letter, Style or 

Complimentary Closing^ 

Signature, Title, &c., 1^ 
** Forms of a, 186. 
*' Directions for Addressing to 

Persons of every Rank, 

note, 190. 
" Directions for Sealing, 195. 
" of Introduction, 198. 
" of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
" Radical, 35. 
" frequency of their recurrence, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
Lieutenant-Governor of a State, hia 

Title, 190. 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Liptote^. or Diminution, nou, l4St, 
List of Works consulted inthepra 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logogriph, 288. 
Long Metre, note, 230. 

« Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesteffield, his disapprobation 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

lilachinery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers In Correc- 
tions of the Press, 310 an4,311. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, OescriFtion 
of, 172. 

Massachusetts, Titles recognixad by 
Law in, note, 190. 

Maxim, note, 154. 

Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 

Measure, Heroic, note, S232. 

Megan, S^ory of, 100. 
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Hemben of a House of Sepresent- 
atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190; 

Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
and not0j 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

" Long, Oommon, Short, and 
rarticnlar, note. 230. 

Methods of Inyersion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion, 312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

Karnes^ Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expanded^ 159. 

" and DescHption United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, Introdtution^ and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

^ Connected^ from scattered 
facts, 157. 

** Writing, plan in, note^ 159. 
Expansion of, nol«, 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 
note, 195. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 
grams, note, 87. 

Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 
w^e, 191. 

Nonpareil, 312. 

Nonsense Verses, 238. 

Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Reply, 193. 

Notice, Critical, 317. 
« Obituary, 313. 

Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

*' Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

** their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

" their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

" and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, note, Tl, 
Octavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. ^ 
Ode,aB6. 



Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, nofi^ 

188. 
Onomatopvia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

** Instances of, 235. 
Oration^ 361. 

*' Its meaning. 361. 

*« thePari9ofan,362. 

*« EngUsh, on ''Public Sftft- 

tion," 362. 
« on "The UtUitarian Sys 
tem;""CuiBono,"367. 
" Public Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, " The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Republican Institutions," 
374. 
" Latm, Valedictory, 379. 
« Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Pseans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
ParsSel. 28, 32, and 128. 

** between Pope and Dryden, 

128. 
" between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody ana Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introduction and 300: 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, 
Peculiandes and Improimeties, note. 

54. 
Period, its meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

'' useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
^ apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introdtietion and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference br 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

<* small, double, two line, thre 
line, &o., note^ 312. 
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Pickbonrne, on the nsa of the parti- 
ciple. »ot4f 89. 
Phiin Language and Figoratiye, dif- 
ferenoe between, 113. 
** Translation of into Figura- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition^ 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pams of the Stu- 
dent, 336. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
•* Subjects for, 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
»* Feet, 231. 
« ** kinds of, 231. 
" ** what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
poetry, sentimental, note, 299. 
** instances of, iioUf 299. 
" Lyric, 284. 

" Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
" higher species of, 294. 
<* Epic and Dramatic, 294. 
. *' Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
^ Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
** and Versification, 230. 

deals largely in figurative lan- 
guage, 230. 
^ True, what it consists in, note, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

** licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

notej 53. 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

*^ how promoted, note, 93. 
/' opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note, 93. 
prefix, 35. 

prefixes. Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note, 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers* marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 206. 
Proprietv, 92 and 93. 

** Crrammatical, 88. 
Proeopopceia, or Personification, 118. 



Prosopepopia, its use to poetical wH 
ters, 118. 
" different degrees of, 119. 
'* beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, notSj 
118, and -Miltou*s Paradise 
Lost, fiote, 120. 
*' how the genders should be 
applied, 7iote, 121. 
Proven9al or Provincial dialect, 293. 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psahns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

" sometimes appears as an ep 
igram, note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" importance of, notef 27. 
" Rules of, 28. 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllabi^ 231. 
Quartette, ftote, 287. 
QuartOj 313. 
Quatr&ins, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

*< marks of, 27 and 30. 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Lidians, i«- 

markable instance of, note, 290 
Rebus, mOe, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an obiection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a speei 
men of argumentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

tneir titles, 190. 
Revolution aiy Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures. 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

** useful as an aid to memoiy, 

152. 
'* where it must always com 

mence, 232 and 241. 
" Rules of, 241. 
" not essential in poetry, nole^ 

241. 
♦* kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
** directions for finding, 243 
•' Rules of, note, 244. 
^. suggestion to students witli 
regard to, 274. 
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RhTmes, siD^ar kinds of, 27«S. 
Riddle or Enigma. 138. 

*' of the Spninz, notey 139. 
Bom&ncc, 295. 
Bondean, rondo, loundo, roondel, or 

roundelay, 288. 
Boot of a word, 35. 
Boles of Propriety, 92. 

« Unity, 95. 

** Strength, 97. 

" Harmony, 100 and 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

** Comparisons, 123. 

" Antithesis, 120. 

*' for the mechanical execution 
of written exercises, 304. 

" General, of a Sermon, 391. 
Banning title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accaiacy in 

description, note. 167. 
SecondaW; feet, 231. 
Section, ^ and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

« Kinds of, 19. 

** Simple and Compound, 19. 

** Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

•* Construction of, 93. 

** Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity X)f, 95. 

** What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentunental Poe^, note, 299. 

'* instances of, note, 299. 
Sermon, Composition of a, 390. 

*< General Bules of a, 391. 

** of connexion of a, 391. 

« Divisions of a, 392. 

" Discussion in a, 393. 

^ Explication of terms in a, 393. 

" Explication in a, of two sorts, 
3y3. 

'* Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 

/* Distinction between, note, 
122. 



SimHe, how it difftn fnm metaiihor, 

ifoTtf, 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

'* Dialogue or Conversatiim, /• 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 912. 
Sonnet, 287. 

'* to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan* 
ces of, {See Onomatop<ua\ lOS and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Criti 

cism (rf", 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
" Bules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

^ Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
flowery or floria, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant foroible, elevat- 
ed, di^ifted, idiomatic, ear 
sy, ammated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, note, 301. 
* ** Directions for forming a good, 
302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
'* of Passionate Exclamation, 

75. 
*' loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how erpressed, 19 
'' Illustration of a, 219. 
^ Treatment of a, 222. 
*' Greneralization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
^ for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
^ for Conferences, 405. 
'* Colloquys or colloquial dis 

cussions, 408. 
" Dissertations. 414. 
^ Forensic ana Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
" Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions, Disaui 
sitions. Inquiries, &c., 4i0. 
" for Orations, Essays, &c, 416L 
« Poems, 414. 
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Suggestions to teachers idth regard 
to the wnttea exercises of stu- 
dents, 304^ 

Superscription of a Letter, titles 
proper lor, 190. 

Syuoeresis, 77. « 

Sjmcategorematica, 393. 

Synonymes, 40. 

Synonymous words, ^. 

Syntactical figures, 111. 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relating to hooks, 

313. 
Terms suitahle for Descriptions, 166. 
Terzines, 2^. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 
Texts, choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a College, 324. 
Themes, 203. 

« how divided, 203. 
Simple, 203. 
Compfex, 204. 
Proof of, 206. 
Proposition ot, 208. 
Thesis,329. 
Title, Running, 313. 

" Page, 313. 
Tmesis, 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 296. 

Translation of plain into figuratiye 
language, 115. 
** or conversion of poetry into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and Inyersion, methods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, Twte, 287. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

" how accented, 231. 
^ how it terminates, notgj 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of, note, 111. 
Troubadours, 295. 

" Tales of, 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 
312. 

Unfties, the three, as they are called, 
296 



Unity, 94 and 95. 

^ how sometimes presenred. 9^ 
^ ** of action, what it reqninMi 
296. 
'* of time and place, 296. 

Varietur of expression, 73. 
Verbosity^ 71. 
Versification, 230. 

** first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, nndnot^ 230. 

** Alexandrine, note, 232. 

** without rhyme, 241. 

'< OnomatopcBia, a great beaut j 

Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
^ how they terminate, 232. 
"^ specimens of different kinda 

of, 235. 
" of what kinds of feet they 

may be composed, 231. 
" Iambic, 231. 
" ** how accented, 232. 
" Trochaic, 231. 
** *• how accented, 232. 
" Anapaestic, 231. 
" " of what they consist, 233. 
" Dactylic, 231. 
** " are properly defective An 

apsestic, 232. 
*< pure Iambic, what they con- 
tain, 232. 
« Iambic, forms of, 232. 
'• in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give varie 
ty,237. 
** Nonsense, 238. 
" Echo, 243. 

" specimens of various kinds - 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the title bv which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vigjaette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how sometimes a»> 
tainable, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the divisions 

of a subject, 200. 

*' Directions for Themes, 208. 
" Hales Versified, 201 and S09. 
Waverley, Aathor of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable 

for the Saxon force Rod purity of 

his language, tto/Ct H2 
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Winged Worshippers, the, 284. 
Words, 15 «nd 92. 

* '* as affected by aecent, 16. 
" to be arranged in a sentence, 

24. 
** Derivation and Composition 

of, 34. 
<* Primitive and Deriyative, 34. 
** Simple and Gomponnd, 35. 
" Bedacible to gronps or fami- 
Ues, 35. 
~ tioiror,93. 



Words, Similar in sound, and diffeiv 
ent in speUinflr and si^^nifl 
cation, nots, &. 
'* What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
" Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
*' when nsed literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparatioo 
of this YoLame, 410. 
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